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PREFACE. 



In the work herewith submitted to the public, an 

attempt is made to discuss the exalted principles of 

Christian morality in a manner adapted to the oom« 

prehension of the great mass of mankind. Each 

topic is designed to be complete in itself, and to bear 

directly on the practical duties of Hfe. The author 

considers that it is essential for one to be orthodox in 

belief, and that it is of some importance at least that 

the professed Christian should demonstrate in his 

ordinary conduct the excellence of his religious creed. 

It is supposed that we contend for abstract dogmas 

with full as much zeal as we emulate each other in 

good deeds. If there is a deficiency in this respect, 

religious teachers may not be entirely exempt from 

blame. Should they rightly divide the word of Gk)d, 

and give each man his portion in due season, wisely 

discriminated and discreetly enforced, perhaps we 

might have an increased amount of enduring piety 
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coapled with sound morals in the pew, the shop, and 
coanting*rooni. 

Said John Foster, ^ In the department of Christian 
morality, I think many of those who are distinguished 
as evangelical preachers greatly and culpably defi- 
cient They rarely, if ever, take some one topic of 
moral duty, as honesty, veracity, impartiality. Chris- 
tian temper, forgiveness of injuries, temperance — ^in 
any of its branches,— -the improvement of time-— and 
investi^gate specifically its principles, rules, discrimina- 
tions, adaptations. There is none of the casuistry 
found in many of the old divines. Such discussions 
would have cost far more labor of thought than dwell- 
ing and expatiating on the general evangelical doc- 
trines ; but would have been eminently useful ; and 
it is very necessary, in order to set the people's judg- 
ment and consciences to rights. It is partly in con- 
sequence of this neglect (very general, I believe,) that 
many religious kind of people have unfixed and ill- 
fated apprehensions of moral discriminations." The 
testimony of Robert Hall is equally in point. " Be 
not afraid of devoting whole sermons to particular 
parts of moral conduct and religious dutie^s. It is 
impossible to give right views of them, unless you 
dissect characters, and describe particular virtues and 
vices. ' The fruits of the flesh,' and ' the fruits of the 
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Spirit,' must be distinctly pointed out To preach 
against sin in general, without descending to pertica* 
hirs, noay lead many to complain of the evil of their 
hearts, while, at the same time, they are whoUy inal- 
tentive^to the evil of their conduct.'' 

In Gonstracting the following chapters, the author 
has relied mainly on the teachings of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, but not exclusively. Ethical writers, ancient 
sages and modem poets have recorded striking 
thoughts on the themes herein discussed, and their 
affirmations are regarded as none the less pertinent 
and valuable because they did not enslave themselves 
to a sect, nor serve limited circles as bigoted dogma* 
tists. The best impressions of the best minds in 
every age and clime can be, and ought to be, subor- 
dinated to the illustration and enforcement of the great 
doctrines which relate to man's temporal and eternal 
weaL 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTEODUCTORT. 

THE WISE PBEAGHER. 

" The preacher set in order many proverbs," Eod. 12: 9, 
Solomon wrote this text at the dose of his mission as an 
inspired teacher, and while mider the greatest solidtade to 
do good. He had profited by critical and comprehensive ob- 
servation, as well as b j profound reflection, and had learned 
much &om experience good and bad. Feeling the vanity of 
earthly enjoyments, and the inefficiency of human wisdom, 
be devoutly seeks to draw his readers to heavenly sources, 
and would imprint on their mind divine precepts. 

In subsequent chapters, it will be our purpose to expound 
a number of the wise preacher's proverbs ; at present, as in- 
troductory to the series, we will consider their general char- 
acter, as being pleasing, practicsd, ennobling, and salutary. 

First, the Proverbs of Solomon are pleasing to refined ttuU. 
The wise man Imnself gave the happiest definition of the 
sententious aphorisms and parables of wisdom he had sought 
out and set in order, when he said they were Uke apples of 
gold in pictares of sflver.-flubstantial wordi symmetricaUy 
embodied and elegantly adorned* He was a preacher accus- 
tomed to employ acceptable words fuD of pungent and profit- 
able instruction. No man ever excelled him in the happy 

2 
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oombination of exalted principle and exact detail of piactice^ 
— admonition that is faithful, conveyed in language the most 
fascinating and kind. Like the prince of apoetles mider a 
later dispensation, he exhorts, comforts, and reproves, as a 
fiither doth his children. The benevolence of his heart equals 
the sagacity of his mind ; he is severe, without being repul- 
sive, and eminently instructive, without being either firigid or 
dry. 

An eminent modem student and translator of Sermon's 
works, speaks of them as follows : ^ The great object in each 
of the ProveriM is, to enforce a moral principle in words so 
few, that they may be easily learned, and so curiously select- 
ed and arranged, that they may strike and fix the attention 
instantaneously ; while, to prevent the mind from beanning 
Atigaed by a long series of detadied sentences, they are per- 
petually diversified by the changes of style and figure. ^ Some- 
times the style is rendered striking by its peculiar simplicity, 
or the familiarity of its illustration ; sometimes by the gran- 
deur or loftiness of the simile employed on the occasion; 
sometimes by an enigmatical obscurity, which rouses the ca- 
riosity ; very frequently by a strong and catching antithesis ; 
occasionally by a playful iteration of the same word ; and in 
numerous instances by the elegant pleonanns or the expan- 
sion of a single or conmuMi idea by a luxuriance of agreeable 
words." 

Every intelligent reader of that portion of the BiUe here 
referred to, will certify to the justness of the critical judgment 
just quoted. Of the universal attractiveness and utility of 
such sententious forms of instruction, no other testimony need 
be added to what is contained in the following judidoua 
words by Cardan : ^ Brevity of language is of excellent ser^ 
vice to persons of competent ability and knowledge, though to 
stupid and ignorant persons it may be useless. To those who 
have the power of understanding many things comprised in 
few words, this style impresses the mind with more fcMrce, 
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brings light and prevents things from yanishing through ob- 
livion ; does not produce weariness ; and while it increases the 
authority of the speaker, augments also in the hearer the de- 
sire g£ being gradfied.** 

In the second place, proverbs are praetical in their me* 
True religion is not of the head only, nor of the heart only; 
it is the cultivator and nourisher of aD our faculties, and acta 
upon our whole person, in its legitimate development, as the 
€rod of nature forms a tree or flower, unlblding all parts at 
the same time, breathing life and beauty on every leaf. The 
IHTOverfos of Solomon teem with wisdom the most august, the 
most comprehensive, and the most practicaL They are con- 
densed maxims, fitted to every re^on and adapted to aD ages. 
Their author was inspired with supethuman wisdom, and 
this gives dignity to his instructions ; he was wimderMy skill- 
ed in the knowlec^e of mankind, and this renders his teaching 
always pertinent, since the constituent elements of our race 
never change. 

The portion of sacred record now under consideration is of 
especial importance to young persons. " It is,** says Dr. Good, 
^chiefly confined to the conduct of eaiiy life. All the most 
formidable dangers to which this season is exposed, and the 
sins which most easily beset it, are painted with the hand 
of a master. And while the progress and issues of vice are 
exhibited under a variety of the most striking delineations 
and metaphors in their utmost deformity and horror ; all the 
beauties of language, and all the force of eloquence are poured 
forth in the diversified form of earnest expostulation, insinuat- 
ing tenderness, captivating argument and sublime allegory, to 
win tiie ingenuous youtii to virtue and piety, and to fix him 
ni a steady pursuit o£ his duties towards Grod and man. '^o 
tue is pronounced in the very outset to be essential wisdom, 
and vice or wickedness essential folly. The only wise man, 
therefore, is declared to be the truly good and virtuous, or he 
that fears Grod, and reverences his law ; while the man of vice 
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and wickedness is a fool, a stubborn or perverse wretch, and 
an abomination to Jebovah." 

In dealing with the writings of Sokmuxiy as with all other 
inspired penmen, it should be our main endeavor to attadbi 
to each sentence its own literal and specific meaning, as it 
is under this role that we most direcdj arrive at its spiritoal 
signification— the mind <^ the Spirit We are bound to draw 
practical instruction from the literal meaning <^ each proverb. 
It is designed that in this way we should find the greateat 
variety and the richest abundance. Lord Bacon, in his ^ Ad- 
vancement of Leamiog," viewing the Proverbs in this lights 
speaks of them in the highest strain of praise. '' Beside a code 
of laws directl J religious, a variety of admirable rules stream, 
forth fiom the deep recesses of wisdom, and spread over the 
whole field." It is this diversity and wealth* of admiraUo 
rules, adapted to all classes and pursuits, that we propose to 
consider in subsequent chapters. 

It is practical religion in the pulpit and in the pew, in the 
oxnmon walks of life and in aU the pursuits of business, that 
we most need. The inculcation of duty is no less essential than 
the defence of doctrine. The hypocritical prc^essor of godU^ 
ness may not relish the preaching that exacts consistency; 
but they who sincerely desire to gbrify God in their {nofes- 
sion, wiU not complain when told how exalted are the precep* 
tive laws of that religion they are pledged to exemplify. 
Some portions of Scripture are designed to show us the gbry 
of our high calling; while other parts, of equal importance, 
minutely and with infinite solicitude detail to us how we are 
to walk worthy of it. From the writings of Paul, we leani 
our ultimate completeness in Christ; but a carefiil observ- 
ance of Solomon's precepts will efiectually teach us how that 
completeness is obtained. We may reasonably glory in our 
high exaltation, as joint heirs with our Lord, made to sit to* 
gether in heavenly places in Christ Jesus ; but it would be 
unwise to do this without remembering that the first law of the 
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Messiah's kingdcHiL requires that we should deal justly, fere 
mercj, and walk humbly before Grod. 

It is the sjnnptcnn of a diseased oonditioii, when a patient 
desires intoxicating draughts, rather than whc^eaoine alfanent 
Wlien a religionist is more voracious of excitement than in- 
Btruedon, and is much more prompt to fight for a dogma than 
to illustrate his infaUibilitj by a noble demeanor, he would 
do well to search into the diyinity of a fiiith which is so barren 
of heavenly deeds. Sir Mathew Hale esteemed it the most 
conducive to spiritual health, <^ to be impressed and affected, 
and to have old and known truths reduced to experience and 
practice." It wiU not answer that the mighty things of the 
Gospel — the realities of eternity — should have a pbee in de- 
nom]nati<Muil hand-books and not in our hearts. What is shut 
up in human creeds will probaUy be resorted to on sacred 
days ; but that only which is divinely breathed into the soul 
wiU mould it into the image of God and be reduced to prac- 
tice at eveiy step of our earthly pilgrimage. 

Thirdly, sacred Proverbs are mnMing in thmr Undemeff* 

In the first place, they present the most concise fonns of 
wisdom. Proverbial teaching is one of the most ancient 
and efficient modes of instructicNi. The sayings of the seven 
sages of Greece, and the choice maxims of other renowned 
teachers of antiquity, are preserved witli great care and deem- 
ed of the greatest value. 

But undoubtedly the best specimens in form and substance 
are the Proverbs of the Bible, and these are of the very ear- 
liest date. ''As saith the proverb of the ancients," is an ex« 
pression in the first boc^ of Samuel, which indicates that this 
form of teaching was recognized long before Solomon. But 
it was the wisdom of that monarch that gave to aphoristic say- 
ings their greatest renown. In the first book of Kings we are 
told that ''he spake three thousand proverbs." The most 
r^al thing about Solomon was his intellect, and this he seems 
to have exercised with the greatest diligence. Classic ages 

2* 
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and more recent times have produced difitinguisbcd men who 
have imitated his style, bat none have ever emulated with suc- 
cess the depth and force of his thought ; he was ^ the dis- 
ciple of none, but the instructor of them alL'' 

It is to this author alone that the apostrophe of the son of 
Sirach can justly be applied : '^ How wise wast thou in thy 
youth, and as a flood filled with understanding! Thy soul 
covered the whole earth, and thou fillest it with dark parables." 
Eusehius, referring to this last expression, remarks of Solo- 
mon, that while ^ inspired by di\4ne wisdom, he c(»iseGrated 
all his writings to the profit and salvation of souls ; yet he 
used these <dark parables' for the exercise of the mind." 

In the second place, in proverbs we have the most profit- 
able type of wisdom. Their statements of doctrine may not 
be so explicit as in some later portions of Scripture, but what 
they do assert is of the very highest importance. In par- 
ticular are we here taught to combine reflection with action — 
nourishing a mind that ponders over a heart that prays. If 
we would soar above the sickly regions of effeminate senti- 
mentaUsm, we must search for novelty and excitement with 
less avidity than for the rugged and enduring elements of solid 
instruction. As saith the author of the Book of Wisdom, 
^ Set your affection upon my words. Desire them, and ye 
shall be instructed. Wisdom is glorious, and never fadeth 
away; yea, she is easily seen of those that love her, and 
firand of such as seek her. She preventeth those that desire 
her, in making herself first known unto them. Whoso seek- 
eth her early shall have no great travail ; for he shall find her 
sitting at his doors. Whoso watcheth for her shall quickly 
be without care. For she goeth about seeking such as are 
worthy of her, showeth herself £a,vorably unto them in the 
ways, and meeteth them in every thought" 

Beligion, to be pennanentiy influential, must be intelligent. 
Nothing can be foreign to the welfare of the soul that is pro- 
ductive of light and vigor to the mind. A discrimination of 
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this sort — a divorcmg of the heart and intellect at the shrine 
of highest worship — ^is a distmction without a di£ference. 
Christ instituted the sacrament commemorative of his mission 
and triumph with elements the most suhstantial and ezhilant- 
iDg, and such should all reli^ous instruction he. 

Theoretic Christianity must necessarily hecome practical^ 
before it can either benefit man <m: glorify ImmanueL He 
who loves his creed more than he loves the happiness of 
mankind,— the fanatic who abounds more in passions than in 
reasons, — and the censorious zealot who vituperates all Chris- 
tians not of his own sect, would do well to indicate in their 
own exalted character what they mean by anogating to thein- 
selves superlative excellence^ and why they obtrude their 
claims before the world as especial siunts. 

!Beligion is not so much an arijitrary assemblage of dog- 
matic rules printed in a book or stored in the memory, as a 
hving principle which always signalizes its presence in its 
power to inspire active magnanimity and stamp grandeur on 
beneficent deeds. The highest truths are imprinted oa the 
devout in order to be refiected in perpetual enterprise for 
God. Sacred principles are not designed to minister solace 
to selfishness nor sanctification to indolence, but are placed 
at our disposal to be humbly contemplated and perpetually 
employed. In the support of human indigence and the reno- 
vation of a depraved world, beneficence infinite and finite are 
always conjoined. When the nmltitudes of famishing wan- 
derers were fed in the desert of Arabia with daily showers of 
angel's food, the hand of God alone could bestow the giil, but 
the oonunon mercy of man must gather it. Power and good- 
ness from on high are never bestowed on our race but through 
the power of goodness here below. 

The proverbs of Solomon are invaluable, because they most 
clearly teach the importance of correct and immovable princi- 
ples in the heart; conduct full of nobleness and integrity 
in every walk of life ; the necessity and usefulness of self- 
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discipline ; and the importance of bringing every porpoee as 
well as every act to the test of God's holy word. It is such, 
broad and practical views of religious obUgadon that we need 
to have constantly before us. The sophist in Plato who 
thinks he can be pious while he persecutes his own &ther, 
and affirms that h<^e8s being only a part of justice, is ecm- 
fined to the worship of God in temples, and that the ordinary 
ocmdnct of life belongs to another sphere, reasons strangely, 
it is true, but in exact accordance with the apparent belief of 
many modem Christians. 

The man of doctrine should exhibit the lu^ess of doc- 
trine ; and his good example will be the divinest memorial he 
can place before his fellow-men, or leave behind him on the 
earth. But people much rather hear' about their privileges 
than their duties. Prove to a man that he is elected to be 
self-willed, bigoted and lazy, a drone who is at ease in Zion 
and a scandal to those without, and he will be mightily edified. 
^O, that is sound doctrine," says he, ^my soul will never 
starve on that" 

When professors of religion are saints in their prayers and 
dbhonest worldlings in their conduct, it is not strange if some 
sf^acious observer should be reminded of Paul's exhortadon 
to the Philippians, and say to such, ^ whatsoever things are 
true, honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good report — think on 
these things." 

Fourthly, the scriptural maxims, the merits of which we 
are discussing, are not only pleasing to the taste, practical 
in their use, and ennobling in their tendency, but they are 
Boving in their design. 

We are told by the highest authority, that ^ all Scripture 
is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness; 
that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works." This is the design of the Bible — ^not to 
teach science, but religion ; not to make polemics, but men of 
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{Krofi)imd and practical godliness. That this was especially 
demgned in the book of Proverbs is indicated hj the fieust, that^ 
of all portions of the Old Testament, n<me is more ireqaentlj 
qaoled in the New than lliis. Here, we not only have the 
Bointitejst and most accurate observation of human nature, and 
the very best rolea of common life, but eyerywhere shines oat 
the most ravishing views of Grod and godliness. So that, as 
Soott weU r^narks, " we shall perceive the meaning and utility 
of the Proverbs, in' proportion to our ezpezienoe in true reli- 
gion, our acquaintance with our own hearts, and with human 
nature, and the extent and accuracy of our observatioa on the 
chaiBOter and a&irs of men.*^ Jerome's advice to one of his 
fiienda respecting the education of his dau^ter is : ^ Let her 
hseve first of all the book of Psalms for holiness of hearty 
and be instructed in the Proverbs of Solomon for her godly 
life." In the description which Mathew Henry gave of his 
admirable mother, he said she was ^ one who was well versed 
in Solomcm's Proverbs, and the rules of wisdom, which may 
be fetched from thence for the conduct of human life, and knew 
how to apply them, and to use knowledge aright." 

No one can place too high an estimate on these sacred 
vrords of counseL Their author well defined their power to 
fHXMiuGe pungent and enduring impressions, when he compared 
them to ^^ goads, and nails fastened by the Master of assem- 
blies," closely driven home to the heart and consdenoe, where 
they enstamp themselves in permanent e£^ts. 

^Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way?** in- 
quired the royal bard of Isr^l ; and his wise son has re- 
i^ponded correctly, ^ By taking heed thereto accordii^ to thy 
w<«d." Both father and son indited parts of the divine vol- 
ume which Paul, writmg to the Colossians, called ^ the Word 
of Christ.'' AU parts, in order to be efficadously studied, 
must be brou^t around the cross and read in the same super- 
natural light 

The wise preacher will set these Proverbs in order before 
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his people. The true ambasBador is faithfuL He shwis mot 
to declare the whole counsel of God ; not giving unnatural 
pnxninence to particular truths, but displaying all in a scrii^ 
tural proportion and with judidous zeaL It is his busineaB 
not to handle the word of God deceitfiiUy ; hut hj mamfea* 
talkn of the truth to commend himself to every man's ooii* 
science in the sight of God. The grand aim of the gospel nmi- 
istry is, to d^ver the jeopardized fix>m the snares of the devil, 
who taketh men captive at his wilL This can never be aooom- 
l^hed by pointless generalities. Particular sins must be 
specifically described ; the perils to be avoided must be made 
known ; then will instruction be the law of the wise to keep 
them in the divine path securely. When the tongue of a rdi- 
gious teacher is wise it is health, both to himself and to his 
people. 

^ God hath made everything beautiful in his time,'' says 
his word ; every duty he has imposed is acceptable in its pro- 
portion and appropriate place. Beligicm is a matter as much 
c^ order as of grace. One table of the divine law is for hea^ 
ven, the other for earth. Our relations to God will be most 
clearly discerned and best discharged, wh^i we love mercy, 
deal jusdy, and walk humUy among men. If we are not 
Christians relatively and universally, tiien are we not really; 
if dishonest in our dealings with men, it is blasphemy to ta& 
of c<Mnmunion with God. Where is our tide to the skies, so 
long as we pollute earth with sins of heart, hand, or tongue? 
Have we a money transaction, a perstmal depredation, or a 
secret sin of any kind, that we should be ashamed to have 
proclaimed upcm the housetc^ ? If so^ then are the pretax- 
sions we make to superior sanctity the most aggravated crimes 
we commit. ^ What a God must he be," said a poor Afflatie 
of the Spaniards, <<who has such bloody men for his ser- 
vants and children." ^ Ye cannot serve God and mamm(»," 
said Jesus. It is impossible to make your religicm one thing 
and your business another. 
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Those persons who hav^e ihe highest nodoos in theology, 
oAoi have the lowest and most oontnusted feelings. He who 
stiddes most for hi^ tithe <^ mint, annise, or coramin, wiU 
be most facile to <Mnit the wei^tier matters of the law in every 
eeaaae which seems to him to conflict with his avowed and 
fbrioQsly defended creed. In all saeh instances, a vulgar 
famfliarity, or nK»i>id gkxxn, takes the place of Christtaa 
simplicity; they engender strife by their di^malic dispata- 
tions, and create prolific discord and heartrbomingB where the 
innoxioas quietude of a wise faith would diffuse perpetual 
dbarity and peace. ^ Thou, O man of God, flee these things." 
Bem^nber that it is only while we exerdse our mental en- 
dowments and spiritual graces without affectation and without 
wratJ], that we are gratified to knpart, while we receive de- 
light. 

Everywhere in the Gospel are we warned against dangers 
of this kind. According to what we are told in the seventh 
of Matthew, the orthodox professor who takes up his <^inion, 
and puts on appearance8,-M>nly to keep the spirit of charity 
out of his heart, and to quiet his conscience without striving 
after a holy life,— enters a way which seemeth right to him 
and pursues it not only to the grave, but even to the throne 
of God, where, alas ! before heaven shut imd hell opened, he 
learns the truth too late. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, that a religion en- 
tirely of noti<ms is no religion. The absence of beneficent ac- 
tion attests the absence of everything valuable in life, — ^the 
heart has no pulse of affection, and the hands create nothing 
good. It is only as notions melt into charity and flow out in 
noble principles, warm and beneficent, that existence becomes 
a blessing, and God is honored. When a human heart dis- 
solves in penitence and devotion under the mild look of Him 
who said, ^ let your lig|ht so shine,'' then does it indeed become 
a well-spring of life to him that hath it, refreshing to him- 
self and a blessing to all mankind. 
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The most potent and persuaaiTe harbingers of the Gospel 
are benevolent deeds, and the best conunentary on Christian- 
itj is a consistent life. How is that man prepared to ex- 
emplify holiness or teach it, who has a false measure, an on- 
equal balance, an intentional error in his cash aoooont, or a 
malignant purpose in his heart? Let us ever bear in mind 
that all religious worth consists in doing God's will, and not 
merely in professing it Be ye warmed, be ye dothed, be ye 
fed, be ye kindly treated, are words, not Christian graces ;-» 
oold tilings of indifferent lips, not the holy faith that ema- 
nates from the cross. 

They who are most like heaven, and appear to be travel- 
ling thither with firmest step, with a pure consdence and 
sincere prayer seek for holy li^t upon their narrow path ; so 
that, as said old bishop HaU, ^ we are not scrupulous and 
nice in small matters, negligent in the main ; we are still cu- 
rious in substantial points, and not careless in things of an 
inferior nature ; accounting no duty so small as to be neglect- 
ed, and no care great enough for principal duties; not so 
tithing mint and cummin, that we should forget justice and 
judgment ; nor yet regarding judgment and justice, that we 
should contemn mint and cummin." Our adorable Saviour, 
in asserting for our guidance the relative value <^ i^mdam^i- 
tal doctrines and decorative graces, rendered the matter dear 
and the duties of all unperative, in the remarkable words to 
the scribes and pharisees: << These ought ye to have doBe, 
and not to leave the other undone." 



CHAPTER II. 

CAPTIOUSNESS; 

OR, THE CENSORIOUS MAN. 

« Grievous words stir up anger," Prov. 15: 1. We infer 
{rran this language, and from general observatioin, thai the 
acrimonious words of censorious persons Idndle no b^t in 
the world except that which gleams from angrj flames power- 
M only to destroy. Of this truth there are bat too man j sad 
instances recorded in the word of God, and illustrated within 
the scope of every observant mind. But in order to render 
the subject plain and practical to all, we will proceed to show 
that the censorious man is always ready to find fimlt ; that he 
o(Hnplains without sufficient cause ; criticises without just dis- 
crimination ; and, since he is never impelled by generosity, 
his bickerings can do no permanent good. 

In the first place, the censorious man is prompt to complain. 
It has been said that an Irishman is at peace, only when 
he is in a quarrel ; a Scotchman is at home, only when he is 
Alm)ad ; an Englishman is contented, only while finding fiuilt 
with something or somebody ; and, let us add, that a captious, 
busy, blustering, impetuous American is at the height of fe- 
licity, only while he is in all these tumultuous conditions at 
the same time. Place of birth and peculiarity of dialect mat- 
ters not ; wherever the graceless cynic throws around him 
^ the rhinoceros skin of impudence," the identity of his charac- 
ter is fixed, and is very likely to remain unchanged. His 
misanthropic heart is a fountain of bitterness, whose incessant 
fiow indicates a disposition perpetually perverse. By a few 

3 
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masterly oudines, the great bard has presented a yivid portrtu- 
tiire of the oensorioas man. ^* Thou wilt quarrel with a man 
thai hath a hair more, or a hair less, in his beard, than thou hasL 
Thou wiU quarrel with a man for cracking nuts, having no 
other reason but because thou hast hazel eyes : What eje, 
but such an eye, would spy out such a quarrel? Thy head 
is as full of quarrels, as an egg is full of meat." 

Says SolOTMm, ^An ungodly man diggeth up evil; and 
in his lips there is a burning fire. A froward man soweth 
strife ; and a whisperer separateth chief friends.'' Instead of 
^ covering all-in the spirit of the gospel, the captious are 
most busy in digging up evil ; they ^ search for hid treasure," 
black and foul as tiieir own loathsome spirit, and take the 
greatest delight in reviving what had been long buried, only 
to invest it with aggravating circumstances and a more en- 
venomed life. Such a perturbed and wretched anarchist goes 
forth with diligent hand to sow the seed of strife in every ^o 
row of society,— Hseed that spring up only in tempests, and gen- 
erate the worst pestilence from the rotten fruits they produce. 

It is not uncommon for this class of persons to assign good 
motives for their bad deeds. A divine proveri) says, ^ An 
hypocrite with his mouth destroyeth his neighbor." Haman, 
under a pretence of loyalty, attempted to destroy a whole na- 
tion. Ziba, under the same false gari), would have destroyed 
his neighbor. Ahab, tibe lying prophet, from mere wilfulness, 
ruined his brother. The hypocrite's mouth is ^ a world of ini- 
quity ;" it contains ^ a litde member " always armed and active 
against true greatness, a weapon fearfully destructive since, 
as the apostle James declares, it is ^ set on fire of helL" 

To conciliate the censorious is almost impossible. They are 
usually the most obdurate, because most prejudiced ; therefore 
they are the last to appreciate kindness, and least susceptible 
to conviction. 

" All seems infected that the infected spy, 
And all seems yellow to the jaundiced eye." 
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The uxfiuence of soch individnalB is well stated in the fol- 
lowing Scripture : ^ The north wind bringeth forth rain : so 
doth a backbiting tongae an angrj coantenanoe.** To sappresa 
rage is undoabtedly a duty, but it is a task the hardest to per- 
fonn in the presence of those who are constantly finding fonh. 
The eTil is aggravated by the fact that those who are most 
tantalizing are always the most unworthy of regard. The most 
contemptible foes are the most annoying ; as Southey has said, 

'' Quick am I to feel 
Light ills, — ^perhaps o'erhasty; Biimmer gnats, 
Finding my cheek nng:narded, maj infix 
Their skin-deep stings, to vex and inritalei 
Bat if the wolf or forest hoar be nigh, 
I am awake to danger. Even so 
Bear I a mind of steel and adamant 
Against all greater wrongs.** 

Grievous words are the oil which augments the flame of 
passion and intensifies its heat ; for this reason they should 
be studiously repelled and repressed. Says an old and wise 
counsellor, ^ When men are provoked, speak gently to them, 
and they will be pacified ; as the Ephraimites were by Gide- 
on's mildness : whereas, on a like occasiouy'by Jeptha's rou^- 
ness they were exasperated, and ihe consequences were bad. 
Reason will be better spoken, and a righteous cause better 
pleaded, with meekness, than with passion ; hard arguments 
do best with soft words." 

In the second place, the censorious man usually complains 
without sufficient cause. In all waters there are some fish 
that love to swim against the stream ; and in every commu- 
nity persons are to be found who delight in being opposed to 
everybody else. Demand a reason for their obstinate dissent, 
and you will probably obtain a reply about as intelligent and 
magnanimous as the one recorded in the following lines : 

'* I do not like 70a Doctor Fell, 
The reason whj, I cannot tell, 
Bat— I do not like you Doctor Fell." 
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It is pamfiil to see persons thus ^^fretting in their own grease/* 
as anger without reason is like fire under an empty ketde, 
it bums the vessel to no purpose. Such a fiwitic member of 
society is a furious beast in his demeanor towards more 
worthy associates, because the native impulse is grovelling 
and bestial which sways himself. It was with a vain hope 
of correcting' this fatal eccentricity, that Burke wrote as fol- 
lows to his captious friend Barry, while stndyinff his art at 
Eome, « That yoa have just Injects of in^oa always, 
and of anger often, I do noways doubt ; Who can live in the 
world without some trial of his patience ? But believe me, my 
dear Bany, that the arms with which the ill-dispositions of 
the world are to be combated, and the qualities by which it 
is to be reconciled to us, and we reconciled to it, are modera- 
tion, gentleness, a little indulgence to others, and a great deal of 
distrust of ourselves ; which are not qualities of a mean spirit, 
as some may possibly think them, but virtues of a great and 
noble kind, and such as dignify our nature, as much as they 
contribute to our repose and fortmie ; for nothing can be so un- 
worthy of a well-composed soul as to pass away life in bicker- 
ings and litigations ; in snarling and scuffling with every one 
about us. Again and again, my dear Barry, we must be at 
peace with our species, if not for their sakes, yet very much 
for our own.** 

Stiff necks are always diseased ones, and trees that are hol- 
low are the most unbending; but their inflexibihty is the 
product and proof of unsoundness rather than of strength. 
A delicate and flexile demeanor is a prominent trait in pol- 
ished life. The hostility of the truly great is always marked 
by courteous generosity ; while mediocrity is perpetually envi- 
ous towards original minds and magnanimous thoughts. The 
undisciplined harshness and Virions invective of such is the ex- 
ponent of their native meanness and the badge of predestined 
contempt. Says Schiller, ^ How should they, who know no 
other measure of worth than the toil of acquisition and its pal- 
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pable results, be capable of estimating the calm operation of 
taste upon the outward and inward man, while the j r^^aid 
the fortuitous disadvantages of polite literature, without its 
essential benefits. The man without peroeptioD of form de- 
spises all grace in eloquence as corrupdon, all elegance in coo- 
versation as hypocrisy, all delicacy and loftiness of demeanor 
as exaggeration and affectation. He can never forgive it 
in the &vorite of the graces, that, as a companion, be adorns 
all circles, as a man of business, moulds all heads to his de- 
signs, as an author, imprints, perhaps, his spirit on the whole 
of his century, while kt^ the victim of drudgery, with all his 
knowledge can command no attention, nor move so much as a 
stone from its place." 

The emotion most profoundly experienced by ambitioas 
mediocrity is envy at the success of industrious merit ; ev- 
ery word of praise he hears bestowed on the deserving Is 
bewailed as a leaf torn fix>m Ins own scanty garland. There- 
five is he 

" Ready in gibes, qnick-answer'd, sancy, and 
As quarrellons as the weasel" 

Jeffiry, the most sagacious of modem critics^ has said, ^ There is 
nothing so certain, we take it, as that those who are the most 
alert in discovering the faults of a work of genius, are the least 
touched with its beauties." This is an important thou^t, and, 
to generalize it as a fitting close of this part of our subject, let 
us add, that those who most admire and appreciate excellenoe 
<^ all kinds, are a much nobler class of persons than those 
who are the keenest to detect flaws and the most boisterous 
in exaegeratinir defects. 

l^^Ze.«<«i«»nu«crid<^withoutdi3c^^ 
and therefore is certain to condemn without justice. Censo- 
riousness is a compound of many of the worst passions ; latent 
pride, which discovers the mote in our brother^s eye, but hides 
the beam in our own ; malignant envy, which, wounded at the 

3* 
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noble taints and superior prosperity of others, tfansfonns 
them into the objects and food of its malice, if possible obscur- 
ing the splendor it is too base to emulate ; disguised hatred, 
which diffuses, in its perpetual nuitterings, the irritable renom 
of the heart ; servile duplidtj, which fulsomely praises to the 
£5U^, and blackens behind the back ; shameless leidly, which 
sacrifices the peace and reputation of the absent, merely to 
give barbarous stings to a jocular conversation ; all tc^ether 
forming an aggregate the most desolating on earth, and nearest 
in character to the malice of helL ^ The tongue of the slaik- 
derer," says Massillon, ^ is a devouring fire, which tarnishes 
whatever it touches ; which exercises its Airy on the good gnun, 
equally as on the chaff; on. the profane, as on the sacred; 
winch wherever it passes, leaves only desolation and ruin ; 
digs even into the bowels of the earth, and fixes itself cm things 
the most hidden^ turns into vile ashes, what, only a moment 
before, had appeared to us so precious and brilliant ; acts with 
more violence and danger than ever, in the time when it was 
apparently smothered up and almost extinct ; which blackens 
what it cannot consume, and sometimes sparkles and delights 
before it destroys." 

For many years past, the habitual tone of British critics 
in regard to this country, has been of the most unmanly aud 
ungenerous character. The true occasion of all this detrac- 
tion, falsehood and abuse is well understood by observing and 
sagacious citizens. Our nation, by the act of God and the 
virtuous zeal of our fathers, without any merit or demerit of 
our own, has been placed in such a situation, poHtical, geo- 
graphical, and statistical, as to make us more likely than 
any other power to rival or surpass Great Britain in com- 
mercial pursuits, population, wealth and national greatness. 
It will not help the matter to deny the * facts in the case, nor 
will the destiny of our republic be arrested by the malignly of 
her foes. A distinguished writer in the North American Re- 
view, touching this matter, inquires, <<Is the petulant and 
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peevish spirit, which they regularlj show in regard to this 
sabject, such a one as we should naturally expect, from a 
great and gallant nation, that still maintains, though in the 
wane of her fortunes, a lofty standing among the leading 
powers of the world ? Is it not more like the petty spite of a 
faded beauty, who would gladly if she dared, tear out the eyes 
of a younger rival, because that she feels that their lustre 
edipses that of her own T* 

But unjustifiable detraction always proves the weakness 
as well as meanness of the party that employs it To be 
ccHistantly carping at, and exaggerating petty blemishes in the 
characters of others, putting an unfavorable construction on 
their language, or ^ damning with faint praise ** their deeds, 
betrays on the part of the detractor a ccmsdous inability to 
maintain a reputable standing on legitimate and iHHiorable 
grounds. The course pursued proves him to be a sour, 
surly, mean-spirited creature, and we may at <mce oondude 
that he is a man disappointed and broken-down. He be- 
longs to the miserable race whose special vocation it is to 
^^ murder fame," — ^loathsome leeches on the body politic, or 
ferocious vampire-bats, that mutilate all the pure things they 
can reach, and corrode with their poisonous slime everything 
they do not speedUy destroy. In every social organization, it 
may be expected that there will be at least one of these, who, 
to use the expressive language of the poet— ~ 

" Devotes to scandal his congenial mind, 
Himself a living libel on mankind." 

Says the wise man, " It is as sport to a fool to do mischief.** 
It is not uncommon to find persons so wanton in heart and 
judgment as to be willing to indulge in mischievous jokes 
which inflict on a neighbor the severest pain. They will 
perpetrate a bitter jest, though by it they sacrifice a friend 
and create a foe. Like the anxious wife in the poet's story, 
the censorious person will pertinaciously " nurse his wrath to 
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keep it warm," and seek a place in all companies only to ex- 
asperate ill feelings and augment the tide of vitaperation. 
They are the stubborn sort^ 

** Who, if they once grow fond of an opinion, 
They call it honor, honesty, and faith, 
And sooner part with life than let it go.*' 

The perpetual complaints of such, to use the simOe of an old 
writer, ^are like unto a new cart, which screaks and cries, 
even whilst it had no butden but its own wheels, whereas 
that which is long used, and well liquored, goes silently away 
with an heavy load." 

Canting bigotry and carping criticism are usually the pro- 
duct of obtuse sensibilities and a pusillanimous wilL Plutarch 
tells us of an idle and effeminate Etrurian, who found &iilt 
with the manner in which Themistodes had conducted a re- 
cent campaign. ^ What," said the hero in reply, ^ have you, 
too, something to say about war, who are like the fish that 
has a sword, but no heart" He is always the severest cen- 
sor on the merits of others, who has the least worth of his own. 
For the want of deep and sincere emotion, hypocrites are 
necessarily poor orators, and they are always ready to ac- 
cuse successful speakers of emplojring more art than th^n- 
selves, whereas those whom they malign have only a more 
exalted and active soul within th^n. The lethargic calumni- 
ator, too stupid to coin refined and enthusiastic sentiment, is 
powerful only in the exercise of brutal force. But <mce in- 
vade the contracted sphere wherein his belligerent passions 
lie ambushed ever ready to spring upon the unguarded vic- 
tim, and you are attacked with a fury as sudden and boisterous 
as it is undeserved. 

^ He speaks plain cannon, fire and smoke, and boun'^c, 
He gives the bai^tinado with his tongne; 
Our es^rs are cudgeVd ; not a word of his, 
Bnt buffets lK?ttcr than a fist of France; 
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Zoonds I I was ncTer so betbnmp'd with words. 
Since I first called my brother's father, dad." 

But ^^afironts are innocent, when men are woiihle68," and 
inveterate fault-finders are tlie objects not so much of hate 
as of commiseration^ on the ground that he who can please 
nobodj, is not so much to be pitied, as he whom nobodj can 
please. 

The Sandwich Islanders murdered Captain Cook, Imt 
adored his bones. It is after the same manner that the cen- 
sorious treat deserving men. They first immolate them in 
the most savage mode of sacrifice, and then declare the relics 
of their victim to be sacred. Crabbed members of churchfiB 
and other societies will quarrel a pastor or leading member 
awaj, and then with snappish tone will complain of his ab- 
sence, invidionslj comparing him with his successor, and mak- 
ing the change they have caused the occasion of a still keener 
fight, simply to indulge the unslumbering malice of their mi- 
feeling heart The rancor with which they would silence one, 
the envy with which they hurry another into seclusion, and the 
inexorable Inttemess under the corrosicxi of which a third is 
brought prematurely to the grave, proves how indiscriminate 
toe their carping comments, and how identical towards all 
degrees of merit is their infernal hate. 

A moral being of the highest and purest cast will forfeit 
none of his dignity by occasionally forging the shafts of satire ; 
but he will be studious to increase the polish of his weapon 
in exact proportion to the keenness of its point and the ve- 
locity of its flight. Men who find fault on grounds of good 
taste and just principle are not such as are described in the 
Allowing extract firom the Course of Time : 

" The critics — some, but few, 
Were worthy men: and earned renown which had 
Immortal roots ; bnt most were weak and vile : 
And as a cloudy swarm of summer flies, 
With angry ham and slender lance, beset 
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The sides of some hnge animal ; so did 

They buzz about the illustrious man, and fain 

With his immortal honor, down the stream 

Of fame would have descended ; but alas ! 

The hand of Time drove them away : they were, 

Indeed a simple race of men, who had 

One only art, which taught them still to say — 

Whatever was done, might have been better done — 

And with this art, not ill to learn, they made 

A shift to live : but sometimes too, beneath 

The dust they raised, was worth awhile obscured : 

And then did Envy prophesy and laugh. 

O Envy I hide thy bosom 1 hide it deep : 

A thousand snakes, with black envenomed mouths, 

Nest there, and hiss, and feed thro' all thy heart 1'* 

The manner in which cynical censors of artistic and moral 
worth proceed is the same in every place and age. In Pope's 
time, ^ coxcombs" attempted to ^vanquish Berkely with a 
grin," and they would fain do the same to-day. ^ Is not this 
common T* exclaimed a renowned musician, ^ The least little 
critic, in reviewing some work of art, will say, < Pity this, and 
pity that; this should have been altered, that omitted' Yea, 
with his wiry 6ddle-string will he creak out his accursed va- 
riations. But let him sit down and compose himself. He sees 
no improvement in variations then/'* 

The industrious honey-bee is armed with a sting as well 
as the wasp ; but the former delights -in collecting rich trea- 
sures from every field, and wounds only in self-defence, while 
the useless and malignant wasp buzzes about perpetually but 
to no profit, and darts at the most delicious fruits only to 
pierce them to the core. '^It was not only in the Boman cus- 
toms," said Burke, kindled to indignation under the wrongs 
that had been heaped upon him, ^^ it was not only in the Bo- 
man customs, but it is in the nature and constitution of things, 
that calumny and abuse are essential parts of triumph." But 
however disagreeable such infiictions may be to a rugged and 
noble sufferer, he will never succumb to them* Ungenerous 
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detraction serves only to exasperate the passionate, and sab- 
stantiate the energies of the intrinsicall j strong. It rendera 
the firm firmer, and prompts him to yet hi^er deeds. A 
tme man is not to be intimidated by hyper-critieism, as if, in 
the words of Byron, 

^ The sablime etherial particle 
Ck>nld be extinguished by an utide.'' 

Let us learn, mider all circomstances of irritating abuse to 
be merdfiiUy and calmly self-possessed. An old proverb says 
traly, ^ Kthou art vexed, thou wilt have two troubles." Cheer- 
fid kx^ kind words and a speedy pardon are the best re- 
venge we can inflict on the ungenerous and imjust 

"What's honor? 
Not to be captions; nor unjustly fight; 
'Tis to confess what's wrong and do what's right" 

In the fourth place, we remark that, since the censorious 
num is never impelled by generosity, his bickerings can do no 
permanent good. Voltaire said that ^the character of the 
Frenchman is made up of the tiger and the ape ;" but even 
such a composition may be turned to some useful account, 
while the inveterate fault-finder neutralizes, as far as possible, 
every attempt made by others to do good. To perform any 
task perfecfly to his liking, would be as impossible as to ^ make 
a portrait of Proteus, or fix the figure of the fleeting air.** 
To speak favorably of any body or any thing is a trait of gene- 
rosity entirely foreign to his nature ; from temperament and 
confirmed habit, he " must be cruel only to be kind.** The 
only benefit he occasions, is achieved contrary to his intent ; 
in his efiTorts to impede rising merit, he fortifies the energies 
he would destroy. Said Haydon, ^ Look down upon genius 
and he will rise to a giant — attempt to crush him and he will 
soar to a god." 

While the censorious man is most severe in judging others. 
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he is mvanably the meet ready to repel any animadyersioiis 
made upon himself; upon the principle well understood in 
medical circles, that the feeblest bodies are always the most 
sensitive. No man will so speedily and violently resent a sup- 
posed wrong, as he who is most accustomed to inflict injuries 
upon his associates. Not unfrequently is a fool as dangerous 
to deal with as a knave, and forever is he more incorrigible. 
^ When Christian saw that the man was wise in hisown con- 
ceit, he said to Hopeful, whisperingly, ' there is more hope of 
a fool than of him ;* and said, moreover, < When he that is a 
fool waiketh by the way, his wisdom fiuleth him, and he saith 
to every one that he is a fool.' ** 

The Pilgrim might have quoted further fcoaa Proverbs, 
to wit, ^ There is that speaketh like the piercings of a sword : 
but the tongue of the wise is health.'' Many know well 
enough how to speak daggers, though they are too cowardly 
in character to use any weapon more dignified than a slan- 
derous tongue. It is indeed a great calamity, one almost 
incredible, that man, created in the likeness of the Infinite, 
and lord of all lesser things, should have become so corrupted, 
that no savage beast can exceed him in malignant ferocity. 
But ^ The wicked is snared by the traosgression of his lips." 
On this Scripture, Henry says, ^Many have felt the lash 
upon their backs for the want of a bridle upon their tongues." 
Solomon tells us that ^^ A fool's wrath is presently kno¥m." 
You may easily learn how soon it was revealed in Saul's 
violent attacks upon David and Jonathan; Jezebel's fury 
against Elijah; and Nebuchadnezzar's passionate decree to 
kill the wise men, because they could not interpret his vision. 
Such men are always as unreasonable in their demands, as 
they are unrelenting in their prejudice. But the most painful 
exhibition of the fool's wrath is seen in those who profess to 
be the children of God. Nothing so much excites the con- 
tempt of the undevout, as those gross ebullitions of hatred and 
crimination, which it would seem divine grace ought to re- 
strain. 
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*<Towi]fiiliii«ii, 

The injuries, that they themselrei prociire« 
Mast be their schoolmasteis." 

Bat, vmi£ortansAeljy experience is lost apon the ooofimied 
fiuilt-finder; he is not to be corrected by the blundera he has 
ocHiimitted, and the lessons he has been taught We leant 
from the highest source that ^ A reproof entereth more into a 
wise man, than an hundred stripes into a feoL** A sm|^ 
wofd was sufficient to correct David. A hx^ entered more 
into Peter^s heart than an hundred stripes into Pharaoh. But 
the censorioos loaa is, in his own estimation, above being 
taught, and therefore remains stubbomlj a fool in spite of 
every kind of instruction. ^ Though thou shouldst braj him 
in a mortar among wheat in a pestle, yet shall not his fooiiali- 
ness depart firom him.'' 

lUustrious examples teach us how to demean ourselTes 
while suffering under oppressiTe wrongs. When Demos^ 
ihenes was uigustlj accused, he replied, ^ I will not strive 
with thee in this kind of fighting, in which he that is over- 
come is the better man." Xenophon, under like circumstances, 
said to his ungenerous £>e, ^<You have learned how to re- 
proach, and I have learned how to bear reproach." But the 
most pertinent and valuable lesson for us on this subject, is 
presented in the conduct and instruction of Jesus Christ. The 
Pharisees, who had just been poisoning the minds of the peo- 
pLe with bitter animosity against the Bedeemer, had now come 
to profess themselves his disciples. ^ But Jesus did not com- 
mit himself unto them, because he knew all men." He knew 
that the censorious hypocrite is the most treacherous creature 
one can deal with, since under the mask of professed esteem, 
he conceals the most envenomed weapons, and is ready to 
conduct his victim to the most cruel death. 

One of the finest expressions in the world, is in the seven- 
teenth chapter of Proverbs. ^ He that oovereth a transgres- 
sion sedseih love ; but he that repeateth a matter separateth 
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veiy friends.'' In what a delightful commanion with God 
does that man live who habitoallj seeketh love ! With the 
same mantle thrown over him from the cross-— with the same 
act of amnesty, hy which he hopes to be saved— injuries the 
most unprovoked, and transgressions the most aggravated, are 
covered in eternal forgetftilness. 

On the contrary, the censorious man often separates inti- 
mate firiends by repeating a matter and digging up forgotten 
quarrels. The charity which is most divine is that which 
hides a multitude of faults. It is pure in itself, and labors to 
promote the peace and happmess of alL If one would be no- 
ble, he must be habitual in the cultivation of lofty principle 
and generous love. Instead of perpetually satirizing, let him 
sometimes deign to inquire ; in the place ci sardonic derision, 
let the pusillanimous blockhead have the magnanimity, for once 
at least, to examine. This, it is true, would not be in keep- 
ing with his character ; for the moment the cynical fault-find- 
er performs a dignified and beneficent deed of his own, he 
thereby devates himself above his native degradation and de- 
stroys his moral identity. Such persons always se^ more to 
baffle the good, than to adore the truth ; they can never con- 
sent to exemplify the divinity of peacefiil virtue, but, like 
salamanders, are in a congenial element only while they are 
in the fire. 



CHAPTER III. 

KINDNESS; 
OB, THE HEBO WHO BEST OONQUEBS. 

^ A SOFT answer tumeth awaj wrtJ^" Piot. 15: 1. The 
fi)iee of this proverb wiU be more deailj onderBtoody bj oom- 
paring it with one or two other passages of divine wisdooL 
In Frov. 25: 15, it is said, ^ By long forbearing is a piinee 
persuaded, and a soft tongue breaketh the bcme." In the 
text, we have a general rule for gentleness; but in the pro- 
verb last quoted Uiere is an extreme ease presented— an an- 
gry prince exercising absolute power— and herein it is de- 
clared that kind forbearance wiU have the mightiest power to 
persuade. It was in this way that David wrought upon and 
subdued Saul's enraged temper, and ^ the meekness of wis- 
dom " is always the most potent instrument 6f conquest 

In reproof Jehovah showed what he could do in ^ the strong 
wind and earthquake." But his most effective rebuke was in 
the " still small voice ** — ^witiiout violence — ^keen, yet tender. 
The soft member breaking the hard bone seems paradoxical, 
but the Scripture before us is but a literal statement of the 
power of gendeness over obdurate hearts and exasperated 
minds. Soft and conciliating words achieve a doable victory 
—over ourselves, and over the most outraged among our 
brother men. 

To establish the above doctrine, we will proceed to show 
that kindness is the greatest strength ; that it exerts the strong- 
est influence ; does the most good; and receives the brightest 
reward. 
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in the first place, kindness is the element of greatest power 
in man. Almost all the delightfol words in our language 
which link our heart and its tenderest associations with home 
and everything that is dear in the sweet charities of social 
life, hare the same root and fiunilj resemblance — ^kin, kind, 
kindred, kindness. 

Great talents may command admiration, the offering of the 
intellect ; but the qualities of the heart can alone excite affec- 
tion, the tribute and glory of the heart. Manly natures that 
are the sternest, when great emergencies demand the exercise 
of superior strength, axe usuaUy invested with the gentlest 
affections ; as the softest down is found upon the breast of 
eagles. 

** Coarders as free, as debonair, anarm'd, 
As bending angels ; that's their fame in peace : 
Bat when they would seem soldiers, they hare galls, 
Good arms, Btrong joints, true fwords, and Jove's aceord, 
Nothing 80 full of heart" 

Eros was the embodiment of the idea of lovey as held by the 
ancients. They represented her, sitting on a lion, sfyrengtkt 
which monarch of the wilden^^ she guides with a silken 
cord, moderaitan. The lesson is not altogether pagan which 
teaches us that the gentleness of the weak can control the 
passicHis of the most strong. ^ The wradi of man worketh 
not the righteousness of God." On the contrary, ^ 8d% pity 
enters at an iron gate," and exerts the greatest strength m 
every gloomy retreat of penury and despair. The true disd- 
pie of our holy rehgion carries with him in every walk 
warmth as well as light, in wisely blended and gently beam- 
ing influences, which render Um as welcome as he is power- 
fill everywhere. 

" His dream of light, 
From mom till night. 
Is Loye—stUl Love." 
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In tiie second place, kmdness exerts the Btarongertinflnnnoe 
on earth. The most prominent enactment in the great code 
designed by the Creator for the role of Ahe oniverBe ia the 
royal law of affection. No eloquence is so efficient aa the 
mildness of a good heart The drops that fidl gently upon the 
com ripen and M the ear ; but violent storms beat down the 
groinng crop, and desolate the field. 

" 0, it 18 excellent 
To hare a giants strength ; bat |t is tynmnons 
To use it like a giant" 



4. kind and acccnomodating spirit is the fiuiest trait in the 
most exalted type of character. Once two goats met on a 
bridge which was too narrow to allow them either to pass 
each other or to return, in which difficulty one of the goats 
lay down that the other might pass over him. Tliat great 
and gpod man, Mr. Cecil, has very justly pionoonced the 
courteous and acoommodatmg goat a much finer gentleman 
than lord Chesterfield. 

Benevolence is an universal language, promptly read and 
easily comprehaided by all ; it is the vernacular of heaven, 
and needs to be more widely inculcated in practical exempli- 
fication on earth. Says bishop Hall, <^ We should not draw a 
sword to kiU files, nor call for scorpions when a rod is too 
much." Grentie warmth opens the pores of our body sooner 
&an an intense heat. The ¥rild rose of the wilderness, and 
its kindred fiower more deHcately nurtured in our gardens 
shut themselves up alike when the sun retires and the chilling 
damps of night approach ; they were made to expand only to 
the light of morning, the genial influences of day, and no fierce 
storms of rain or hail can force them open. Flint and marble 
sometimes appear to weep, but it is only in mild weather. 
The light and heat of sincere emotion go most directiy to the 
heart, and produce the most ennobling efiects. The blandish- 
ments of benevolence expand the soul as well as beautify it ; 

4* 
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tliajftDnuuili the etnoi^^est wings to sastain kope, and the most 
Tigarocis aliment to support toil 

An imsanctified temper is a fmitfiil source of error, and m 
mighty impediment to truth. Kindness is ever nobler than 
revenge. We are never more suooessfiil in benefiocait toil, 
than when moved by ^ the cool and temperate wind of grace.'* 
A Spanish proverb comisels us to ^ Grow angiy slowly, for if 
there be cause, time will not fail thee to become so." But 
the direction of infinite wisdom is, not to be in anger at aQ. 
Whatever excellence it is possible for us to attain in respect 
to moral worth, is won by freeing ourselves fixm gross indul- 
gence and violent passion. The Egyptian sphinx is an alio- 
gorical representation of this truth ; in it the head of a woman 
grows forth and rests on a body composed of parts of different 
animals, mingled with each other. This signifies that human^ 
ky — ^here represented by a woman — ^must by its own effi>rt 
emerge i&om the despotism of animal desires. 

When stone and steel meet, fire is elicited ; but ^ a soft an- 
swer tumeth away wrath." The experience of a disdnguiah- 
ed physician is pertinent to this point Says he, ^ Kind words 
being dropped incessantly, at length vivify the petrified fea* 
tures ; the statue, so to say, begins to smile, and speaks and 
laughs, and then bounds across the green-sward with his chil- 
dren at play, metamorphosed into a happy man." There are 
plenty of deserving objects which demand the fullest exercise 
of our beneficent regards. In our own great dty, how many 
there are whose bitter experience is not unlike lliat oi Moffat^ 
as described in his wanderings in Africa. ^ We continued 
our slow and silCTit march. The tongue cleaving to the roof 
of the mouth firom thirst, made conversation extremely difl&- 
cult At last, we reached the long wished for water-&ll ; but 
it was too late to ascend the hilL We laid our heads on oar 
saddles. The last sound we heard was the distant roar of the 
lion ; but we were too much exhausted to feel anything like 
fear. Sleep came to our relief, and it seemed made up of 
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aoeoes Uie moet loTeij. 1 fetL bb i£ engtigbA m wnag uuoog 
ambrosial bowers, hearing aoanclB of mosicy as if fiom angelB* 
lurpB. I seemed to pass from stream to stream, in which I 
bathed, and slaked my thirst at many a crystal foonft flowing 
from golden mountains enriched with living green. These 
pleasures continaed till morning, when we awoke speechleas 
with thirst, our ejes enflamed, and our whole frames boming 
like a ooaL** And so do man j wretched sons of porertj and 
vice among ns sleep their fitful slmnbers of dream j pleaeorei 
onlj to awake encompassed with squalid miseries the most 
cfire. But a Htde discriminating kindness maj discover splen- 
did gems of intellect in (he crowded dens <^ misfoitone, and 
rescue them for the noblest use. It is better to sow a joong 
heart with generous deeds than a field with com, since the 
heartf s harvest is perpetuaL 

It was by ^ the meekness of wisdom ** that Gideon melted 
the £rowardne8s of the men of Ephraim ; Abigail restrained 
David's hands from blood; and Daniel stood fearless before 
the mighly monarch of Babylon. Because their lips knew 
what was acceptable, and their demeanor was wisely condli* 
ating in the presence of the passionate, God hiMiored them* 
The lovely and beloved disciple, when he leaned on the bosom 
of the great Redeemer, felt nothing there but the throbbings 
of gentleness, tenderness and love. The epitome of all that 
Jesus taught is, if you would be mighty, be kind. The secret 
of this superior strength consists in the principle that kmdness 
is happy, and makes happy. It infuses the greatest energy 
into both body and soul, and creates that spirit of sdf-aban* 
domnent to the general good which annihilates selfish conside- 
rations and binds bSI classes in the bonds of peaceful and holy 
brotherhood. 

Our third remark is, that kindness does the most good. 
Not unfrequently more depends upon the manner of besto'vf- 
ing a favor, than upon the fovor itself. The warm hand, 
melting eye, and soothing tones of friendliness are often the 
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best portion of a gift. One i^ider look, one generous eizpree- 
sion, may create a feeling of cordialitj, a tide of happiness, 
that will circulate instantaneously throughout the greatest 
multitude. It is thus that good will creates good will, and 
mankind even here on earth are made to feel the might and 
mystery of that tie which is destined to bmd all pure souls 
together in the bliss of heaven. 

We are to contemplate hardened sinners and wilful apos- 
tates, as Christian and Hopeful, when passing through Vanity 
Fair did, with gushing tears and prayerful hearts. The spirit 
of wise lenity is always most successful in reclaiming the wan- 
dering, m confirming the timorous, and in elevating the Men. 
The advice which lord Chatham gave parliament respecting 
the American colonists in revolt against oppression was judi- 
cious, and is always appropriate in cases where conciliation is 
a duty, and will best pave the way for peace. 

"Be to their faalts a little blind, 

Be to their yirtnes very kind."- 

• 

The maddest inmates of Bedlam are often guided back to 
sanity, to a higher and more inteUectual morality, by the aid 
of happy associations kindled in the dark and dreary cham- 
bers of the dilapidated mind through the medium of gentle 
treatment. Criminals, if capable of being redeemed through 
any means, will be most likely to become virtuous and useful 
by having given to them some appropriate employment to 
think on and enjoy. 

Many people talk like an angel, but do nothing in the way 
of practical relief. Their presence casts a sombre hue over 
the soul of the unfortunate, like thick clouds which ^ darken 
the dark of the sea." But this is not the most effective and 
divine mode of dealing with those who have waged with for- 
tune an unequal war. The statue of Memnon in Egypt was 
symbolical of a great truth. It was made of marble, its face 
turned towards the rising sun, and gave forth lovely sounds 
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when the first genial rajs fell upon it. So man is dead, his 
heart is mute, until the light of heavenly kindness awakens in 
him the melody of gratitude divine. 

To pour bahn and oil on the erring and disconsolate, would 
be more certain to correct their faults and encourage their 
virtues, than to apply the remedies of iron and fire. It is bet- 
ter to trust to the redeeming power of charity than to the en* 
ergies of wrath. - The best policy in the world would be to 
substitute the cross of Christ and the panoply of Christian 
benevolence in the place of unfeeling coertion and dungeon 
^ooms. Nothing keeps bad men bad so much as harsh and 
cruel treatment ; nothing so thoroughly confirms good men in 
liieir goodness, and incites them to beneficent deeds, as couiv 
teous forbearance and judicious praise. 

In this bad world we are constantly meeting with the 
wretched men who have been ** cradled into poverty by wrong* 
Great tenderness should characterize our treatment of such 
especiaUy, since their low estate is their misfortune and not 
their crime. 

'^ For herein fortane shows henelf more kind 
Than is her custom : it is still her use, 
To let the wretched man oatlive his wealth, 
To yiew with hollow eye, and wrinkled hrow 
An age of poverty." 

Now, in dealing with all such, ^ gently to bear, kindly to 
judge,** is the least we can do. Good words are always bet- 
ter than hard blows, and no persons deserve kindness more 
than such as have suffered most in the storms of life. Sym- 
pathy is the bahn of friendship and the strongest bond of the 
best souls. Suaviter in modo is often much more efficient 
ihaxifofiiter %n re. In the language of the great poet, 

" I'ellowship in woe doth woe assnage, 
As palmers that make short their pilgrimage.** 
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What are the temptations of the rich and prospenms com- 
pared with the temptations of the poor and unfortonate? If 
the latter are treated harshly by man as well as by destiny, 
it is natural for them to rebeL 

" To whom do lions cast their gentle looks ? 
Not to the beast that wonld osnip their den. 
Whose hand is that the forest bear doth lick ? 
Not his, that spoils her yonng before her face. 
Who 'scapes the lurking serpent's mortal sting? 
Not he that sets his foot upon her back. 
The smallest worm will tarn, being trodden on ; 
And doves will peck, in safeguard of their brood." 

Nothing in the world is cheaper than kindness, and nothing 
does more good. There is too much of the most degraded 
animal in man to allow you to kick truth into him. Both 
food and medicines, when administered scalding hot, will be 
much more likely to kill the patient than cure him. On the 
contrary, true mercy is always the most kind to the most 
weak. Infantile faculties cannot be carried to the heights of 
knowledge and virtue at once. The feeble must be gently 
conducted along the ascending path, with new and more cheer- 
ing prospects unfolding at every step ; the pupil of time and 
probationer for eternity, must be allowed to stop occasionally 
and gather the sweet and pure flowers that beguile the weari- 
ness of the way, till, proceeding from one eminence to an- 
other, he at last reaches the crowning summit of intelligence 
and sanctified joy. Says St. Anselm, " The gardener gives 
space and freedom to young plants, that they may grow and 
spread forth their sweet branches, and so should masters pro- 
vide indulgence for the young, who, by oblation, are planted 
in the garden of the church, that they may increase and bear 
fruit to God. They ought not to be cramped and restrained 
by terrors, threats, and stripes." Of course this author means 
that there should be appropriate government, but that the re- 
straint in question should not be arbitrary or fiercely tyranni- 
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okL Jesus has taught us how a father pitied the prodigal 
sou when weary of his lusts ; and the ineffable God has cho- 
sen to reveal his divinity most dearly to man by teaching him 
to believe in love, to be merdftil and sin no more. There- 
£)re, be kind. 

The most acute sufferings often arise fitmi causes, which 
cannot be revealed to our most intimate friend. It requires 
varied and bitter experience to teach one how easily by rash, 
inadvertent, and indiscriminate remarks, the tenderest chords 
of the heart may be cruelly torn. Hannah — knowing her own 
bittemess^was lacerated with the keenest rebukes from him 
who ought to have been her comforter. Gehazi harshly re- 
pelled the Shunamite, through ignorance of her secret sorrows. 
Job's professed friends, under the influence of false fidelity 
and vague misconception, were to the agonized patriarch 
« miserable comforters— physicians of no value." All persons 
in like condition might well borrow the words of hL who 
seems to have experienced every emotion and painted every 
feature of the human soul. 

*' Your gentieness shall force, 
More than jonr force moves ns to gentleness, 
The troth you speak doth lack some gentleness, 
And time to speak it in ; yon mb the sore 
"When yon shonld. bring the plaster." 

But " how forcible are right words ;" well-timed advice or 
consolation j&om sympathetic, though feeble lips I The most 
stubborn natures are sometimes accessible, and by amiable at- 
tentions those who have even the slightest merits will be 
greatiy cheered. A feeble man, who is affectionate and per- 
severing, will accomplish more good than one much more 
powerfully endowed, but who is uncouth and fractious. The 
greatest and most beneficent conquests are those which kind- 
ness wins. Said Luther, ** The word of a brother, pronounced 
from Holy Scriptore in a time of need, carries an inconceiva- 
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Ue wei^ wilii it The Holj Spirit aooompaaiesil;^ and by it 
moves and animates the hearts of his people, as their circoBir- 
stanoes require. Thus Timothj, and Titus, and Epaphrodi- 
tos, and the brethr^i who met St Paul from Borne, eheered 
his spirit, however mudi they might be inferior to him in 
learning and skill in the word of Giod. The greatest saints 
have their time of falntness, when others are stronger than 
they." 

The king in the Gospel invited to the divine feast o£ his 
consolations the pooTy the blindy the halt, and the lame f it woold 
seem that he who was most unfortunate was most beloved. 
But amimg ourselves it too often haj^^ens that the victims of 
penury, disease and intemperance are outlawed by their mis- 
fortunes, and are left to no other alternative than suicide or 
thegaUows. If kindly treated, they might be induced, through 
repentance and an hcmorable career, to exemplify every vir- 
tue ; but in their idle desp(Midency and blank despair they are 
sure to give a sad example of every vice. 

Fourthly, kindness, which is the greatest strength, whidi 
exerts the widest influence, and does the most good, is des- 
tined here and hereafter to receive the brightest reward. The 
actions of fidth and mercy are sure to repay the merciM. 
The highest moral beauty is bom of kindness and forever 
dwells with her. Blessed is the office and labors of him whose 
delight is in pouring the balm of peaceful counsel upon irri- 
tated feelings. They are not the less meritorious for being, 
as they most often are, of a quiet spirit and modest mien, mov- 
ing usefully but unostentatiously through tbe world like ^< still- 
est streams watering fairest meadows." 

" The quality of mercy is not 8traiii*d : 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place heneath : it is twice bless'd, 
It blesseth him that gires, and him that takes : 
'Tis mightiest in the mightiest/' 

A single kindness has a stnmger and more lasting effect 
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than a thousand nusfortanes. This is finelj iDnstnled in Ibe 
life of Boger Williams. During his early lesidenee at Fl^ 
month, he had often been the guest of the neighboring si^ 
diems, whom he treated with ludbitual and tender regard. 
Aflerwards, when driven from Massachusetts bj the cmel in- 
ioleranee of the whites^ he came in winter to the cabin of the 
chief of Pokanoket for protection. He was weloomed by 
Massasoit ; and, sa js the historian, ^ the barbarous heart of 
Ganonicus, the chief of the Nanagansetts, loved him as his 
son to the last gasp." This was the man who established the 
free State of Bhode Island, the first in the world baaed oo the 
rights of conscienee and intellectual liberty. Under the so* 
perviaion of flu8 refugee from foreign oppreaskm «id eobnial 
persecution, on Nov. llth^ 1641, it was ordered by the whole 
body of fre^nen, and ^ unanimously agreed upon that the 
government, which this body politic doth attend unto in this 
island, and the jurisdiction thereof in favor of our prince^ is 
a Democracie, or popular government ; that is to say, it is in 
the power ai the body of freemen orderly assembled, or nuyor 
part of them, to make or con^tute just laws, by which they 
shall be regulated, and to depute from among themselves such 
ministers as shall see them feithfully executed between man 
aad man." ^ It was ftirther ordered, that none be accounted 
a dehnquent for doctrine ;" the law for ^ liberty of conscience 
was perpetuated." The little community was held together 
by the bonds of affection and freedom of opinion. Says Ban- 
crofr, ^ benevolence was their rule : they trusted in the power 
of love to win the victory; and Hhe signet for the State' 
was ordered to be < a sheafe of arrows ' with the motto Amok 

VTNCET OMNIA." 

There is no mode in which we can so readily and perfectly 
resemble God as in deeds of kindness. 

" When a world of men 
Could not prevail with all their oratory, 
Yet hath a woman's kmdncss oTeirakd." 

5 
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Napoleon once said, ^1 win nodiing but battles; and Jose- 
pbine, by her goodness, wins all hearts." 

^ The mighty heart that battled for the empire of the world, 
And all bat won, jet perished in the strife," 

felt the superior grandeur of those virtues which he was yet 
willing to sacrifice to State policy and vain ambition. 

Horace, speaking of Virgil, says, ^ my friend is to me as 
my own soul ;" what then should be the purity and perma- 
nency of Christian affection ! Let us remember the rule laid 
down by Chiysostom: <*Have but one enemy — ^the devil. 
With him never be reconciled ; with thy brother never fall out.** 

The bosom of tnie Christianity is the fountain of love inex- 
haustible and immense ; that love which is the summary of 
the divine law, the life of the believer, the inspiration of every- 
thing good in time, the source and substance <^ eternal joy. 
It is this which successfully combats the ferocity of bad men, 
and fortifies the benevolent purposes of the good, modifies 
tyramiical laws, elevates and transforms degrading customs, 
produces the generous sentiments of humanity, inspires in the 
rich compassion for the poor, in the powerful respect for ihe 
weak, gives a divine force to tears over misfortunes of every 
sort, honors the tattered garments of virtuous indigence more 
than royal purple, sees in calm and heroical suffering a sub- 
lime dignity and feels in the exercise of its own goodness the 
purest and most exalted joys. 

Never let us forget the declaration of Scripture, ^^ With the 
same measure that ye mete withal, it shsdl be measured to 
you again." If one closes his ears at the cry of the needy, 
God will be deaf against the obdurate sinner's cry when he 
shall be in the greatest need. As saith the holy law, ^ He 
shall have judgment without mercy, that hath showed no 
mercy." The proud and unfeeling wretch who refused to 
give the miserable a crumb of comfort on earth, was denied 
a drop of water to cool the pangs of helL 



CHAPTER IV. 

SOBRIETY ; 
OR, THE 6LORT OF TOUNG MEIT. 

The Proverb of Solomon asserts that the glcry offfcung 
is their strength^ Prov. 20: 29. The period of jooth is the 
^ory of nature, and the healthful development of all the le- 
SGurces of strength deposited in our nature is the glory of youth* 
But prodigality of native energy is a besetting sin ; the wast- 
ing of precious vigor in criminal pleasure is a common prae* 
tice, which this discourse is designed as fiur as possible to de- 
scribe and correct. 

The grand means by which the highest beauty of mankind 
is defaced, their energies squandered, and their souls destroyed, 
is intemperance in eating, drinking, and sensual indulgence. 
To these three points let us give attention. 

In the first place, intemperance in food is a fruitfol source 
of disease, stupidity, and death. Virtuous activity is the law 
of health. Man must grow up harmoniously and industri- 
ously, if be would rise to eminent useAilness, with simultaneous 
expansion in trunk, branch and foliage, as grows a tree; the 
sap of immortal energy must circulate in every fibre, maturing 
fruits perennial and divine. Two laws are manifest in the con- 
stitution of man, a due regard to which cannot but conduce to 
our wel&ire and elevate our conceptions of the supreme Being. 
In tbe first place, in proportion as the physical nature of a man 
is healthfully developed, by suitable discipline winning the 
greatest vigor of limb, and the greatest acuteness of sense, he 
wiQ derive important aids to the intellect and moral powers 
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fiom the perfection of his outward frame. Secondly, by a de- 
lightful reaction the mind, in proportion as it is invigorated 
and beautified, gives strength and elegance to the body, and 
enlarges the sphere of action and enjoyment. These laws have 
been recognized and observed by the best educators of the 
world. At Athens, the gymnasia became temples of the graces. 
They were not merely places of exercise for the yoimg, but 
drew to their halls, porticos, baths, and groves the most dis- 
tinguished votaries of every art and science. The field of 
Olympia was to the Greeks the most sacred enclosure of the 
gpds. The games thereon practised, among other uses, pro- 
moted manly edueati(m, by teaching that the body has its hoB- 
ors, as well as the mind. They felt that vast importance be- 
longs to physical a^ty and strength, not only that the iBtdr 
lect may be thus aided in energetic action, but that a firm ba- 
sis may be laid in a sound body for the exercise of exalted 
virtues. Without physical vigor, the feeble fiickerings of the 
mind are only ^ a gilded halo hovering round decay.'* 

Preparatory to those Olympic games, the candidate for the 
conflict and crown lived in the most frugal manner and accus- 
tomed himself to the severest training. He would practise on 
the course with p^petual strife, and sweat himself thin, that 
he mi^t be fitted for the great anticipated struggle. Said the 
iqK)stle Paul, ^I keep under my body, and bring it into 8xd>- 
jecdon ;" and, in this allusion to the ancient competitors in the 
race, he added, ^lYda they do that they may obtaip a corrup- 
tible crown ; but we, an incorruptible.'' 

The use which the Saviour of the world made of the ftre 
barley loaves and two small fishes, teaches us that the body is 
to be fed, not pampered. The text-book of our religion inlbrmfl 
us of some who make a god of their belly, and immediately 
adds, ^ whose glory is their shame, whose end damnation." 
The rich glutton in hell has his whole biography written in 
tiiat single line which tells us that ^ he &red sumptuously ev- 
ery day." Nature never demands dainties, condimaits and 
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Inxuries ; they are sought for only bj artificial appetites, and 
are indulged in only to inflame lust aad accelerate the ruin of 
those who craye the delights of splendid misery. 

** Boundless intemperance 

In natnre is a tjituiny ; it hath been 

Th* untimely emptying of the happy thronei 

And fall of many kings.*' 

- * 

A jM^an youth once said that ^he was greater and bom to 

greater things than to be a servant to his body." He felt, as 
did Coleridge, that ^unless above himself he can erect himaelf, 
how poor a thing is man !" Habitual superiority to the grati- 
fication of voluptuous appetite is doubtless conducive to healUi, 
peace, and longevity. Histoiy records that when Athens was 
desolated by the plague, Socrates escaped, throu^ the frugal 
and temperate habits of his Hfe. He accustomed himself to a 
diet generous enough to invigorate health and give success to 
study in all the brandies of philosophy and religicm, in the 
temples, academy, and groves ; but he was not avaridoas of 
those luxuries which reward their votaries with groans, mel- 
ancholy days, and sickly nights. 

The relation of sobriety to mental culture is a topic worthy 
of especial consideration. Corporeal charms are generaUy the 
first to win admiration, but it is only mental ones that can 
long retain them. But the intellect never acquires dignified 
and enduring atti^tions amid scenes of sensual extravagance. 
"Temperance," says Jeremy Taylor, "is reason's girdle, and 
passion's bridle ; the strength of the soul, and the foundation of 
virtue." It was a maxim with the andents, that a distended 
stomach never nourished a sprightly mind ; it was for this rea- 
son, probably, that the Cretans, a voluptuous and stupid race, 
were called shw-bdltes by St. Paul. 

Men whose minds possess the greatest vivadty, penetration, 

and strength, are usually very abstemious in the use of solid 

and exdting food. Newton abstained from meat when he 

wished to study deeply, and lived fdmost entirely on vegetables. 

5* 
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Michael Angelo, wbfle he was pamlang his Last Judgment, fed 
only on bread and fruit ; in Y asari's life of him, it is said that 
he was so temperate, that he slept but a small portion of the 
night, and often rose before day to work, so little was he di»> 
tarbed by the vapors of his thin repasts. He was not one of 
those who, with 231 their wealth of natural endowment, wasted 
in rioting and indolence, at last are compelled to regret that 
<< poisoned hours have bound them up from their own know- 
ledge" 

Health has been defined as being ^ the handle by which we 
can apprehend and perceive pleasures ; and that sauce wkkh 
alone makes life delicious." It is indeed an invalnaUe trea- 
sure, absolutely essential to all high intellectual exertion; but 
habits of gluttony, witb fierce and expeditioos ingcadtode, 
soon destroy the boon. It is a sin of sombre dye, and of too 
general prevalence. Many fine people go to church, pray for 
healthy and then hasten home to gormandize. Their fiimilies 
are stupid and lascivious, and linger out a diseased and useless 
existence or drop suddenly into the abyss of destruction. Then 
comes the ostentatious funeral, and lugubrious talk about ^the 
mysterious providence." What is mysterious ? That a mise- 
rable thing of condiments, jellies, lust and laziness, having vvy 
lated all the laws of our being, at length ceased its contemptiUe 
existence ? As well expect a wholesome and prcdonged ex- 
istence, when the lungs are petrified or the heart congealed. 

Cicero, in one of his philosophical works, says well, tiiat 
*^ We should not have any respect to pleasure, but only to the 
preservation of our health and strength, in our food, dotfaes, 
and other conveniences belonging to the body." The temper- 
ate control of inordinate desires is an attribute peculiar to ra- 
tional^ creatures. It was long ago remarked by Gato, that 
^ the stomach has no ears ;" but it has a mouth, and Scripture 
warns us often that this needs to be bridled. The remarks of 
Bernard are admirably appropriate to this topic. ^ A prtident 
mind, devoted to Grod, ought so to act in its body, as the mas- 
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ter of a &mil j in his own houBe. He ought not to snffer his 
flesh to be, as Solomon expresses it, like a brawling woman, 
nor any carnal appetite to act like a rebellious servant ; bat to 
mure them to obedience and patience. He most not have his 
senses for his guides, but bring them into subjection and sab- 
servienejr to reason and religion. He must, by aQ means, 
bare his house and fiunily so ordered and well disciplined, that 
he can say to one, Go^ and he goeth, and to another, Gome^ 
and he oometh ; and to his servant the body, Do this, and it 
doeth what is bid, without murmuring. The body must also be 
txeated with a Htde hardship, that it may not be disobedient 
to the mind*" 

The most thoroughgoing temperance characters ever on 
earth, were Moses, Elijah, and Jesus Christ. They each fasted 
forty days and nights without cessation ; and these three met 
glorioosly together on Tabor. It is abstinence, and not indul- 
gence, that fits the soul for divine peace and visions of hea- 
venly joy. 

The ludicrous remark of Frederic the Great, that <<man 
seems more adapted by nature for a postilion than a philoso- 
pher," is not without foundation ; and yet there is no necessary 
inocHnpatibility between great mental activity and habitual 
good health, provided proper attention be paid to physical 
culture under the legitimate exercise of oi^anic laws. Neg- 
lecting these, the majority of men, in their intellectual charac- 
ter come to be, as Coleridge remarked, ^analogous to the 
physical qualifications of their oriental brethren who superin- 
tend the harem." 

The Greeks expressed the two duties, to be sober y and to be 
waiehfvly by the same term. Temperance in eating, as well 
as in drinking, is a cardinal virtue. The great nugority of man- 
kind saturate their own death-warrants with their cups, and dig 
their graves with their teeth. But to pursue such a course is 
to foreclose the possibility of happiness here or hereafter. Its 
first requisite is that the body should be free from pain and 
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the 80ul firom guilt Wholesome restraint is however too often 
scorned, and the infatuated victim feams but too truly that 
" headstrong hberty is lashed with woe." We labor most in- 
dustriouslj to make ourselves sick, and seem to be most en- 
amoured of our own destruction. 

" As snrfeit is the father of much fast, 
So ereiy scope by the immoderate use 
Turns to restraint. Our natures do pnrsiie 
(Like rats that ravin down their proper bane) 
A thirsty evil, -and when we drink, we die." 

This allusion to intoxicatmg drinks leads us to the considera- 
tion of our second topic Sajs Solomon, <<Be n<rt amcHig 
wine-bibbers ; among riotous eaters of flesh : for the drunkard 
and the glutton shall come to poverty : and drowsiness shall 
clothe a man with rags." ^ Wine is a mocker : when it goes 
plausibly in," says old bishop Hall, ^ no man can imagine how 
it will rage and tyrannize ; he, that receives that traitor within 
his gates, shall too late complain of surprisaL Like unto that 
ill spirit, it insinuates sweetly, but in the end it bites like a 
serpent, and hurts like a cockatrice. Even good Uriah is 
made drunk: the holiest soul may be overtaken." When one's 
lips touch the cup of inebriation, they may not become intoxi- 
cated at a single draught, but they will grow more and more 
voracious of the poison which is sure in the end to destroy. 
George Herbert, in that fine old English poem, " The Tem- 
ple," thus expresses himself on this subject 

'* Shall I, to please another's wine-sprung mind, 

Loose all mine own ? 
The drunkard forfeits man, and doth divest 
All worldly nght, save what he hath by beast 

Drink not the poison, which thou canst not tame 

When once it is wi£hin thee \ but before 

Mayest rule it as thou list, and pour th'e shame 

Which it would pour on thee, upon the floor. 
It is most just to throw that on the ground, 
Which would throw me there if I keep the round " 
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"Vicious habits everywhere prevul in our oountiy, and 
among all classes, after the modes described by G>wper. 

" Pass where we may, through city or throng^ town. 
Village, or hamlet, of this merry land, 
Though lean and beggar'd. every twentieth pace 
Condacts the nngoarded nose to anch a whiff 
Of stale debaach, forth iamuiig from the styes 
That law has hoensed, as makes teinperaaoe reel. 
There sit, inroWed and lost in curling cloads 
Of Indian fame, and gozzling deep, the boor, 
The lackey, and the groom : the craftsman there 
Takes a Lethean leave of all his toil ; 
Smith, cobbler, joiner, he that plies the shears. 
And he that kneads the doogh; aU loud alike, 
All learned, and all drank. 
Dire is the frequent cnrse, and its twin soond, 
The cheek-distending oath, not to he praised 
As ornamental, mnsical, polite, 
liike those which modem senators employ, 
Whose oath is ihetoric, and who swear for firnse 1" 

In Paris, there is a beautiful antique gem, which represents 
Bacchus as an ardent youth, riding a panther at full leap. 
How strikingly this teaches that in the cup which intoxicates 
there is woe, and that the spell-driven victim rides in passion- 
ate and inhuman speed to ruin. It is easy to trace the im- 
broken chain of antecedents and consequents, multiplying into 
each other and fearfully augmenting their strength as they in- 
crease, from the first indulgence to the final and fatal draught 

"The young disease, that most sahdae at length 
Grows with their growth, and strengthens with their strength." 

When a man invites another to participate with him in the 
mad hilarity of intemperate festivals, it is but an invitattcm to 
divest himself of reason, make a charnel-house of his body, 
with the additional and special favor of a polite passport of his 
sod to a certain and frightftd doom. liying, such a miaera. 
ble dupe forfeits every daim to ^fair Tenown,** and soy 
<< doubly dyin^" he must 
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** Go down 
To the Tile dost, from whence he sprang, 
Unwept, nnhonored, and nnsnng." 

This subject, like the prophet's roll, is written all orer, 
within and without, with lamentation, mourning, and woe. It 
is the comprehensive and desolating evil whicH, like the plague 
sent up to curse andent Egypt, has come ^< upon us, and upon 
our people, and into our houses, and into our bed-chambers," 
blasting the whole land with mildew and death. It is some- 
times said that when drink is in, wit is out ; it would be more 
correct to saj that if wit were not out, alcoholic drinks woold 
never be in. Some persons resort to this stimulant to elicit 
intellectual power ; but no scholar ever sought aid tioai Bac- 
chus who did not remain in degraded vassalage to his auxiliary. 
No one except he who is familiar with the depth and dark de- 
spair of the infernal pit, can measure the full proportion of this 
gigantic eviL << Multiply the crime of intoxication into the 
consequences that follow from it, and you have the sum total 
of the guilt of a drunken man." When intemperance and 
gluttony preside at the table, death and impatient demons 
stand ready for their prey at the door. 

It is not very strange, that persons who revel in luxuries 
under such perils, are blind and indifferent to the cost both 
pecuniary and immortal. When the ancient pagans feasted 
their gods, they offered nothing but a ram or a kid ; poured a 
little wine on the altar, and burnt a little frankincense ; but . 
when they feasted themselves, they devoured in luxurious riot- 
ing, turtles of Liguria, fat Sicilian oxen, and huge goblets of 
Campanian wine. It is the same among ourselves, a Chris- 
tian people. We spend comparatively little in charily, or 
religion ; but much in luxury, on our own gratification. The 
insane folly of such conduct outruns its expense. Gluttons 
and drunkards are always compelled to return to temperance 
for sound enjoyment, or never possess it ; why will not the 
fools preserve peace and health by the means to which they 
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are obliged to resort in efforts to recover them ? None but 
blind and maddened dupes of the devil would thus go on, 
heaping up wrath against the day of wrath. 

Let Christian philanthropists be active in resisting the evils 
of intemperance. Remember, espedallj, that no denunciation 
is so eloquent as the silent influence of a spotless example. 
^ Take the censer of fire in your hands, and go forth into the 
camp^ and stand between the living and the dead, and stay this 
plague which rages among the people." "With the manufac- 
turer and vender of ^ liquid fire and distilled damnation,*' to 
use Robert Hall's definition, deal kindly and honorably, but 
firmly. We must speak out without equivocation or fear, with 
constantly increased pungency and force. 

** If we have whispered truth, 
Whisper no longer ; 
Bat speak as the thonder doth, 
Sterner and stronger.'* 

Let each one do his, her duty. Gentle entreaties and judicious 
zeal are never lost even on the most abandoned. Tender 
recollections of purer days wiU recur to the erring, and motives 
to reform .will arise in the heart that is kindly drawn by the 
cords of a man. Under the pmcess of prayerful benevolence, 

" Each yirtaous mind will wake 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake. 
The centre moved, a circle straight succeeds 
Another still, and still another spreads ; 
Friend, kindred, neighbor, first it will embrace, 
Hifl country next, and next all human race.** 

We have referred to the effects produced by intemperance 
in food and inflammatory drinks. We proceed, thirdly, to note 
some of the disastrous indulgences which are almost always 
connected with these. Whatever is added to violent pleasure 
through sensual gratification, must either become food for the 
worm that never dies, or be torn fi*om the intemperate votary 
with acutest pain. The shortest life of a debauchee is long 
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enoagh to oadast his cbaracter, his eonstitatioii, and his peace. 
The martyn to vice far exceed the martyrs to virtae ; but the 
end of the guilty is shrouded in frightful gloom, and their re- 
nown is as transient as it is full of ignonun j and contempt. 
God has written the law, and verified it in aQ the hisUny of 
mankind, that the name of the wicked ehall rot* 

The great Anti-trinity that opposes Heaven and destroys 
our race, is stated in John as the lust of the eyes^ the luti of the 
fieehy and the pride of life. Vices grow and flourish most 
luxuriantly in clusters ; they strengthen and impel each other. 
One carmd indulgence excites and aggrayates a kindred vice, 
until the unhappy victim, lost to all shame and incapable of all 
self-control, sinks into stupid slumber amid dangers the most 
imminent; to use the language of Solomon, he is like one 
lying dawn in the midst of the seoy or upon the top of a mast. 
No man can reasonably pray for a pure soul and a diaste 
body, if he lives in the practice of intemperate habits, making 
provision for the fleshy to fulfil the lusts thereof That which 
enters his mouth will defile him with more loathsomeness than 
his disgusting invocations steeped in the rank vapors of ani- 
malism can purge away. 

All intemperate indulgences, especially narcotics and distil- 
led liquors, destroy self-possession, undermine health, exaspe- 
rate brutal desires, and render men not only quarrelsome but 
disgusting. While they excite the physical organs and set 
them in violent motion, they annihilate the sovereignty of rea- 
son, leaving the body to be fitfully impelled by demoniac im- 
pulse, and the soul, cmshed in its loathsome diains, to contem- 
plate with horror its rapid descent to helL 

** What rein can hold licentioos wickedness, 
When down the hill he drives his fierce career 1" 

Narcotics are diversified in kind and act on different <»gan8 
with especial force, but they all have the same pemidous ef- 
fects. Some act on the sympathetic system of nerves, others 
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on tiie spinal chord ; opium acts on the brain, and tobacco ex- 
cites and powerfully vitiates the system generally. Seyeral 
kinds of the most common and fashionable beverage partici- 
pate strongly of pernicious tendencies. It is hard to find any- 
where, aside from the pure fountains of nature, ^ the cup thai 
cheers, but not inebriates." All narcotic substances clog the 
blood with carbon, and thus arrest the healthy action of the 
nervous system. Every kind of intoxication disturbs the le- 
gitimate action of the mind by poisoning the brain, and thus 
cripples the will whenever it would control the nerves of 
sense and emotion. 

** Inflaming juice, pemicioas to mankind, 
Unnerves the limbs, and dulls the noblest mind." 

Ldebig declares that all artificial stimuli, since they contain 
more carbon than hydrogen, not only hinder the blood from 
being properly vitalized in the lungs, but actually combine 
with the substance of the brain and nerves, so as to alter their 
character. It is therefore easy to see how that the habitual 
use of such agents must prove injurious both to body and souL 
If their action is long permitted to derange the system, and 
break up physiological laws, — a code solenm and immutable, 
like those given on Sinai, — ^then will a morbid reaction soon 
follow, full of retribution dreadful to the offender. 

The worst habits are always the most imperious ; and those 
appetites which are at the same time the most degraded and 
the most voracious, are those which are entirely artificial. 
"Thanks be to the God of nature," exclaimed Epicurus, 
"that he hath made that which is necessary to be ready at 
hand, and easy to be had ; whilst that which cannot be easily 
obtained is not necessary at alL" 

Immense harm results to all sorts of sufferers from the want 
of pure water and fresh air. Rapid and deadly suffocation 
sometimes occurs, as in the Black-hole of Calcutta ; but the 
same process in a milder degree frequently goes forward un- 

6 
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noticed in churches aad ball-rooms. Lisping young ladies 
and masculine drones lounge about on sofas and divans, in 
dose apartments and dignified laziness, oppressed with ennui 
and patronizing doctors to their hearts' content, little dreaming 
that they are sinking precisely under the same influences which 
in unventilated ships and in the unwashed apartments of 
crowded human dens generate putrid fevers of the most fright- 
ful and malignant type. 

Diogenes, seated at the luxurious table of his monarch, once 
said, as he surveyed the dainties before him, ^ Behold how 
many things there are that Diogenes does not want'' This is 
true independence ; and the Inghest happiness is possessed by 
him who can say, with Augustine, << How pleasant it is to be 
without these pleasures." Intemperance in eating, drinking, 
and other vicious indulgences, produces results directly oppo- 
site to what the epicure foolishly desires ; he professes to seek 
pleasure, but that is a boon vouclisafed to the pure only, and 
not to the voluptuous. Grod has declared that they who serve 
the beast shall have no rest day nor night The sweetness of 
the honey never can compensate for the bitterness of the sting. 
Intemperate festivity is one of those sins which Paul affirms 
to be manifest y leading before unto judgment The motto of 
the sensualist would most correctly read. Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we must die. Such men suffer the most pro- 
tracted death in view of the most fearful doom ; in life they 
are lacerated with remorse, as long as conscience can speak, 
and their death-pillow is lurid with terrific reflections from 
the lake that bumeth with fire and brimstone. It is an old story 
and soon told : the votaries of distilled drinks and voluptuous 
dishes, saturated with alcohol, bloated with gluttony, and filthy 
with tobacco, inflame their debauchery to the greatest degree 
until nature is exhausted, and then, down the gloomy gulf of 
suicide or the fiery one of delirium tremens, they plunge to 
eternal death. 



CHAPTER V, 

FRUGALITT ; 
OB, THE BEAUTT OF OLD AOB. 

We have contemplated the ^m^ of young mtn^ and we 
now come to consider the hetmty of old age, ^ The beauty of 
old men is the gray head," says Solomon, ProT. 20: 29. 
Each period of life has its peculiar honor, the adTanctng eras 
growing more and more dignified, mitil the most mi^estic 
beauty of nature stands out to the admiring worid crowned 
with the charms of a venerable and virtuous gray head. Says 
the same wise preacher, in another proverb, ^ The hoary head 
is a crown of glory, if it be found in the way of righteousness.*' 
The relation of the proverb now under consideration to the 
one recently discussed, together with the one just quoted* 
shows that Solomon designed to teach that the heatUg of the 
grtig head is found only in the persons of those who consecrated 
the strength and glory of youth to the practice of virtue and 
the glory of God. To develop and illustrate this doctrine, 
we will consider the three following propositions. 

Advanced years are necessarily accompanied by oppressive 
infirmities ; the greatest evils of old age are strongly mitigated, 
if not absolutely foreclosed, by virtuous habits in youth ; and 
when, from the outset, purity has marked the progress of an 
old man's life, the greatest glory will crown its end. 

In the first place, advanced years are necessarily accompa- 
nied by oppressive infirmities. This is matter of conmion ob- 
servation, and requires no proof. The following prophetic lines, 
which Milton placed in the lips of the angel Michael, in his 
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immmful interview with faUen Adam, natoaij foreteUthe fact 
and describe its cause, but strikingly describe the condition. 
The divine messenger unfolds to the sinner some of the tempo- 
ral consequences of his fall, and proceeds in his discourse thus : 

" Thou must outliTe 
Thy youth, thy strength, thy beauty, which will change 
To wither'd, weak, and gray ; thy senses then 
Obtuse, all taste of pleasure must forego. 
To what thou hast ; and for the air of youth, 
Hopeful and cheerful, in thy blood will reign 
A melancholy damp of cold and dry 
To weigh thy spirits down, and last consume 
The balm of hfe." 

But, secondly, the greatest evils that usually afflict old age 
are strongly mitigated, if not absolutely foreclosed, by virtuous 
habits in youth. This truth is strikingly exemplified in the 
persons of those who have been most renowned for mental 
strength, protracted life, and moral power. 

Cicero, in his work on Old Age, says, " Suffer me, on this 
occasion, my excellent young Mends, to acquaint you with the 
substance of a discourse which was held many years since by 
that illustrious philosopher Archytas of Tarentum ; as it was 
related to me in my youth. « Nature,' says this iUustrious sage, 
< has not conferred on mankind a more dangerous present than 
those pleasures which attend the sensual indulgences ; as the 
passions they excite are too apt to run away with reason, 
in a lawless and unbridled pursuit of their respective en- 
joyments.' " Cicero, himself an old man, is here discoursing 
to youth on temperance, and had just said iti respect to his 
own career, " Thanks to that regular and temperate course of 
life I have ever lived, I am still capable of taking an active 
part in these pubHc scenes of business. In fine, he who fills 
up every hour of his life in such kind of labors and pursuits 
as those I have mentioned, will insensibly slide into old age 
without pereeiving its arrival ; and his powers, instead of be* 
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log saddenlj and prematuielj extjngniflhed, will gndxuOj de* 
dine by the gentle and natural effect of accumulated jean." 

The great master of the Boman Forum had not the dear 
reyelation of Heaven to beam on his path which we eigoj ; 
bat reason and observation taught him that chaste habits aad 
industrious pursuits were the only true basb of hi^pinesfl. 
To practise the precepts he gave on this subject, and to live as, 
in the midst of universal voluptuousness he seems in good 
measure to have lived, would insure much of that primitive 
felicitj which PoUok described. In his Course of Time be 
refers to those days of industry and innocence, when 

" Nature lamented little ; nndeyoared 
By spurious appetites, she found enough, 
Where least was found : with gleanings satisfied, 
Or crumbs, that from the hand of luxury fell ; 
Tet seldom these she ate; but ate the bread 
Of her own industry, made sweet by toil ; 
And walked in robes that her own hand had spun : 
And slept on down her early rising bought 
IVagal, and diligent in business, chaste 
And abstinent, she stored for helpless age. 
And keeping in reserve her spring-day health. 
And dawning relishes of life, she drank 
Her evening cup with excellent appetite ; 
And saw her eldest sun decline, as fair 
As rose her earliest mom, and pleased as weU.** 

In order to secure to others the most happiness by our be- 
nevolence, and guarantee to ourselves the most happiness by 
cultivated virtue, we should observe Howard's rule, so nobly 
illustrated by his life, '^that our superfluities give way to 
other men's convenience ; that our conveniences give way to 
other men's necessaries ; and that even our necessaries give 
way to other men's extremities."' By thus striving to disen- 
thrall others from abject suffering by means of what we de- 
duct from our own luxurious ease, we win the highest free- 
dom and purest joy to ourselves. " Thou art a slave of slaves," 

6* 
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said Diogenes to Alexander, <<for thou art a edave to those 
appetites, over which I rule." 

Said Coleridge, "the duties which we owe to our own 
moral being, are the ground and condition of otlier derides ; 
and to set our nature at strife with itself for a canial purpose, 
implies the same sort of prudence, as a priest of Diana would 
have manifested, who would have proposed to dig up the cele- 
brated charcoal foundation of the mighty temple of Ephesas, 
in order to furnish fuel for the burnt-offerings on its altars. 
Truth, Virtue, and Happiness may be distinguished from each 
other, but cannot be divided." They inhere in each other 
and subsist by a mutual bond which gives a shadow of divinity 
to our fidlen nature when properly trained under their com- 
bined influence. In view of this fact, then, 

^ Pray that the heavens hold firm 
The walls of thy dear honor ; keep unshaked 
That temple, thy fair mind." 

Too many persons resemble the strong son of Manoah, who 
broke the bands imposed by his enemies, but could not break 
those of his own lusts. He strangled the lion, but was too 
weak to subdue his own wanton love. The mightiest hero 
must perish in ignominy as soon as he allows himself to be thus 
ingloriously seduced. The net of disgrace and destruction 
will be instantly and inevitably cast over the recumbent form 
of Mars, the moment he shall consent to lie enervated in the 
bower of Venus. On the contrary, Achilles in the hands of 
the Centaur, trained to arms and the course, and soothing his 
impetuous mind with sweet melody, was but the type of manly 
dignity and virtuous strength. 

Michael is represented, by the great English poet, in the 
following lines, as foretelling to Adam the greatest evil that 
would afflict his sinful progeny. 

** Judge not what is hest 
By pleasarc, though to nature seeming meet, 
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Creftted, as thou art, to nobler end, 

Holy and pure, conformity dhrine. 

Those tents thon saw'st so pleasant, were the tents 

Of wickedness, wherein shall dwell his race 

Who slew his brother; stndions thej appear 

Of arts that polish life, inventors rare 

Unmindful of their Maker, thong^ hit Spirit 

Tanght them, but they his gifts acknowledg*d none; 

Yet they a beanteons offspring shall beget 

For that fair female troop thon saw'st, that seem*d 

Of goddesses, so blithe, so smooth, so gay, 

Tet empty of all good, wherein consists 

Woman's domestic honor and chief pnuse ; 

Bred only and completed to the taste 
Of lustful appetence, to sing, to dance, 
To dress, and troll the tongue, and roll the eye. 
To these, that sober race of men, whose liyes 
Beligious titled them the sons of God, 
Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame 
Ignobly, to the trains and to the smiles 
Of these fair atheists, and now swim in joy, 
(Erelong to swim at large) and laugh, for which 
The world erelong a world of tears shall weep." 

YigoTous health, a robust constitation, and vivaciocis spirits 
are yaluable possessions ; but, as Milton in the above extract 
suggests, we need to be fortified from on high to resist the 
frailties and moral poisons incident to depraved beings in a 
world of sin. We are put into a tabernacle of claj, not to be 
buried in it, but to be carried about by it, as fire is transported 
in a vessel of earth, and our salvation depends upon the care 
with which the sacred fiame is preserved. The Romans built 
the temples of Virtue and Honor close together, to show that 
the path of puritj alone leads to exalted fame. It was Mar- 
tins who said, " Wisely did the poets determine, when they 
had subjected all the other gods to the empire of Venus, that 
neither she nor Cupid should have any jurisdiction over Mi- 
nerva or the Muses.'* Beauty, under the fascinating form of 
Calypso, for a long time enthralled the brave son of Ulysses, 
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and hj the might of her blandishments, held him captive in 
her islano! He vainly imagined that he was adoring a divin- 
ity, while he lay ingloriously in the arms of voluptaousness ; 
but a holier influence invaded him suddenly under the vene- 
rable aspect of Mentor ; he is reminded of his better destiny, 
throws himself into the waves, and is free. To preserve our 
soul from disgraceM stains, self-violence is frequently re- 
quired. ^ A pure conscience is a perpetual feast f and it is 
only while we are frugal, temperate and chaste that ^ good di- 
gestion waits on appetite, and health on both." 

When one abides continently and frugally in the path of in- 
dustry and beneficence, the flowers of existence are bright and 
fragrant to the last The past sends up no bitter upbraidings ; 
the present smiles to the pilgrim's reverent gaze, like a child 
in the face of its father ; and the future throws wide open its 
portals to his ravished souL To describe the ennobling influ- 
ence of such a career, and the happy termination of it, the fol- 
lowing lines are most appropriate. 

^ That life was happy : every day he gave 
Thanks for the fair existence that was his ; 
For a sick fancy made him not her slave, 
To mock htm with her phantom miseries. 
No chronic tortures rack'd his aged limb, 
For luxary and sloth had noarish'd none for him. 

And I am glad that he has liv'd thus long ; 

And glad that he has gone to his reward ; 

Nor deem that kindly nature did him wrong, 

Softly to disengage the vital cord ; 

When his weak hand grew palsied, and his eye 

Dark with the mists of age, it was his time to die." 

This leads us, thirdly, to dwell with especial emphasis on the 
fact, that when purity has marked from the outset the progress 
of an old man's life, the greatest glory will crown its end. All 
valuable productions come forth under circumstances which 
indicate the measiu'e of their intrinsic worth by the power 
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whicli they possess of resisting external evils. Eyerything 
has its process of education— dew, sunshine and gentle showers 
for the fragrant parterre, frosts, storm-winds and thunder-gusts 
for majestic oaks. Man, too, enters the world a mere bud of 
being, a germ containing stupendous capabilities, as an acorn 
contains the expanded tree. His blossoms must unfi)ld, his 
leaves must spread, and his branches must shoot forth, nour- 
ished by free gales and genial sunshine, or rich fruits will never 
descend therefrom. The artificiab appliances of the hot-house 
are not adapted to this sort of cultivation, but natural elements 
rather, as they come down from the open heavens, in alternate 
summer and winter, gentle zephyrs and whirlwinds dire. 
Temptations are not only the tests of our allegiance to virtue, 
but, when resisted, they furnish the chief aliment of our no- 
blest strength. The religious games of ancient Olympia had a 
usefrd tendency and a high moral aim ; they cherished a popu- 
lar respect for voluntary efforts of manly vigor and the sacri- 
fice of selfish gsan. They taught aspiring youth to pass joy- 
fiilly and with uncorrupted spirit through peril and toil to a 
goal, where a speedily withering crown was the reward, or 
rather the symbol of the reward of victory. All the competi- 
tors were carefiilly examined as to their personal worth. Con- 
ducted to the foot of the statue of Jupiter, where was a plate 
of brass containing terrible denunciations against the peijured, 
they solemnly declared themselves to be free from all infa- 
mous and immoral stains, and that they would employ no im- 
£ur means in trials of skilL After this, they returned to the 
stadium and took their stations by lot, and then the herald 
publicly demanded, ''Can any one reproach these athletae 
with having been in bonds, or with leading an irregular life ?* 
This was in times of paganism ; how would citizens of Chris- 
tian lands pass the test ? 

Said the excellent bishop Leighton, ^ It is the pure white- 
ness of the soul to be chaste ; to abhor and disdain the swinish 
puddle of lust, than which there is nothing that doth more de- 
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base the soul; nothing that more evidently draws it down be- 
low itself, and makes it truly brutish." Voluptuous habits 
speedily bind all the powers of the soul in loathsome vassalagey 
and exclude every thought except such as relate to the beastly 
pleasures of which it is the slave. Distracted by cravings as 
inexorable as they are base, and in their vileness perpetually 
reproduced, — ^tantalized by the impure fountains of a diseased 
imagination, and oppressed with its own effeminacy.-the mind 
loses its vigor and its productiveness. Every Acuity rapidly 
deteriorates and decays ; memory becomes extinguished, in- 
anity destroys resolution, and the heart is as cold and callous 
as a cinder extinct It ceases to love, to sympathize, and dif- 
fuse the delicious tears that sanctify friendship's shrine. The 
whole countenance assumes an expression of obdurateness and 
repugnance. The features, marked with premature decay, 
proclaim that the source of gentle sentiments, pure emotions, 
and innocent joys, is exhausted, like a limpid fountain invaded 
by the scoria and flame of a volcano. All the elements of life 
seem to have retreated into their abused organs only to perish 
there. Even the organs themselves are withered, and worse 
than dead; their infirmities, maladies, sufferings, rush in a 
multitude upon the degraded victim and overwhelm him in 
awM retribution. It is in vain that the voluptuary hugs the 
scorpion that consumes him, and attempts to drown his re- 
morse by plunging deeper in his filth. Soon 

*' The slamber of intemperance subsides, 
And conscience, that undying serpent, calls 
Her.yenomous brood to their noctomal task/* 

Who that has ever contemplated the wretched ruins of a 
man involved in the miseries of premature old age, can ever 
forget the disgusting image they present The cadaverous or 
bloated countenance, pimpled skin, and blood-shot eyes, cheeks 
sunken and wan, the whole aspect full of stupid sadness, the 
frame trembling and bent beneath its load of vice, exhausted 
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of life, of intellect, and of love, already a hideous prey to di»- 
w^nteness, and doomed to a perpetuity of woe. 

" The futare is dreadful, and the present is spread 
liike a pillow of thorns for his slamberless head." 

At the sight of such, <me ahnost hears the footsteps of grave* 
diggers and the fls^pings of Yulture-fieods, ooming to inter the 
putrid corpse, and plunge in the cavenis of despair the still 
more hideous souL 

What a dignified and godlike appearance, to he sure, is pre- 
sented by a group of rati<Hial, immortal creatures when^ as 
Thomson says, they 

" Set, ardent, in 
For serious drinking. Nor evasion sly, 
Nor sober shift, is to ihe puking wretch 
Indulged apart j but earnest, brimming bowls 
Ijave every soul, the table floating roand, 
And pavement, faithless to the fuddled fool. 
Thas as they swim in mutual swill, the talk, 
Vociferous at once from twenty tongues. 
Keels fast from theme to theme ; from horses, hounds, 
To church or mistress, politics or ghost, 
In endless mazes, intricate, perplexed." 

And what auspices greet and attend the unfortunate offspring 
of such bestial creatures, always poor and dependent, forever 
marked with the infamy of their parents, compelled to drag to 
their graves the infirmities they have inherited, and content to 
seek, in dying, a covert from the languishing ills of life. 

Persons who start in the race of life under such inauspicious 
drcumstances, are not likely to exhibit either the brightest 
gloiy of young men or the noblest beauty of old age. A vir- 
tuous youth and frugal manhood always create a Fisgah for 
the veteran in righteousness, from which he may cahnly sur- 
vey the stars and read his title clear to mansions in the skies. 
While yet in the flesh he can soar on the wings of meditation 
above the clouds and catch glimpses of the heavenly world 
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that Hes in die pladd and everlasting orient before him. With 
noble pride he can say, 

** Though I look old, jet I am strong and Insty : 
For in my joath I never did apply 
Hot and rebellions liquors in my blood ; 
Nor did not with nnbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility ; 
Therefore my age is as a lasty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly." 

Hie best preyentive of matared evils is the practice of that 
divine virtue that goards against their smallest beginnings. 
Observing the law of chaste frugalitj, one verifies in his happy 
and protracted life the promise of his Bible, ^ Even to jour 
old age I am he ; and even to hoar hairs I wiU cany you, and 
deliver you." 

On the contrary, while virtue inspires solace in suffering, 
and is its own best reward, vicious pleasures are fuU of sting- 
ing regrets and prospective remorse. In the language of Solo- 
mon, ^ I said of laughter. It is mad ; and of mirth. What dost 
thou ?" The masters of the world's revels are challenged to 
produce one fruit of lascivious mirth that is satisfactory to the 
soul in its more thoughts moments. How abject is the con- 
dition of that man whose highest abilities are made the slaves 
of his basest powers. The talented Colton, whose intemperate 
life and violent death was a sad conunentary on his own laco- 
nics, said, ^' When I hear persons gravely affirm that tbey have 
made up their minds to forego this or that improper enjoyment, 
I often think in myself that it would be quite as prudent, if 
they would also make up their bodies as well. He that strives 
far the tnastery^ must join a well-disciplined body to a weU- 
regulated mind ; for with mind and body, as with man and 
wife, it often happens that the stronger vessel is ruled by the 
weaker, although in moral, as in domestic economy, matters 
are best conducted, where neither of the parties are unreason- 
able, and where both are agreed." 
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It reqaires numj prudent caotuHis to make pleasure aafe» 
but a single neglect of watchfiilness will soon render paaaioo 
£ttalljr inordinate. Thenceforth, impelled by the terrific mo- 
mentum of combined vices, the circles of hell are rapidly de* 
Bcended, and he who has thus bound himself to the millstrme 
of destruction soon finds the end and reward of his career in 
the lowest abyss of despair. To prevent all this accumulation 
of suffering in the decrepitude and diseases of this life, and the 
infinitely more dreadful doom that awaits the wicked hereaf- 
ter, one must from the beginning of his physical and mental 
development strictly regard the laws of virtue. He most be 
temperate and chaste in all kinds of gratification. In the lan- 
guage of old bishop Hall, ^ God gives order for oompetenqr, 
not for want<»me8s ; not out of the dainty compositions in Jeie- 
bel's kitchen, nor out of the pleasant wines in her cellar, would 
God provide for Elijah ; but the ravens shall bring him plain 
and homely victuals, and the river shall afibrd him drink : if 
we have wherewith to sustain nature, though not to pamper it, 
we owe thanks to the giver. Ill doth it become a servant of the 
ELighest to be a slave of his palate." 

Old age owes a portion of its dignity to the authority it has 
won firom experience, and a still greater degree consists in its 
proximity to that great future which will soon resolve the 
eternal destinies of men. Peace of soul beams unedipsed 
from the brow of those devotees of excellence, who have pre- 
served unstained the sacred treasure of moral virginity. 
Especially is its radiance majestically serene, as a halo of 
heavenly beams, around the head of old age, when adorned 
with the attractiveness of frugal virtue, and crowned with the 
memorials of a beneficent life. The termination of such an 
earthly sojourn is a repose cahn and impressive, but a repose 
full of sublime vigor, like a mountain relieved against the 
dear evening sky, and radiant with the sun's richest splendors. 
The snule of heaven and the sweetest dews descend on brow 
and bosom, with the assurance that, though the shades of dun 

7 
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night are gathering ronnd, the glories of a brighter mom will 
80(ni Baooeed. It is in relation to the saine subject, that Words- 
worth suggests: 

'* Bightly is it said 
That Man descends into the Yale of years ; 
Tet have I thought that we might also speak, 
And not presnmptnously, I tmst, of Age, 
As of a final bminbncb, though bare 
In aspect and forbidding, yet a Point 
On which 'tis not impossible to sit 
In awfal sovereignty — ^a place of power — 
A throne.*' 

An aged man, in whose soul purity and piety constitute the 
chief springs of action, and whose life therefore has been up- 
right and useAil, exercises a mild but potent magistracy U}>on 
earth. We instinctively revere him, and without being com- 
manded so to do, we are obedient to his exalted thoughts. In 
his presence animosities are subdued, passionate desires are 
cabned, guilt is striken with compunction, and innocence is 
fortified with augmented strength. This power of venerable 
virtue is the more real and praise-worthy, because its control 
is not ostentatiously exercised. It is spontaneous in its good- 
ness and, like the sun, shines abroad quietiy only to bless. It 
is a power that we approach with involuntary delight ; we 
consult the venerated patriarch in the atmosphere of his own 
integrity, and feel ourselves better for honoring him ; we covet 
his esteem, and the profoundness of our regard for his worth is 
the best commentary on the text, "the beauty of old men is 
the gray head." 

Purity of mind and habit is essential to vigor of body, man- 
liness of soul, the greatest force of thought, and the longest 
duration of life. " A chaste soul," said Bernard, " is by virtue 
that which an angel is by nature ; there is more happiness in the 
chastity of an angel, but there is more of courage in that of a 
man." The remark of Cicero on this subject is striking, if we 
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consider the age and oountrj in whidi it was made. ^ This 
grand law," says he, ^ differs but a litde from the religioas in- 
stitations of Numa. It requires that one should f^pioach the 
gods with apure heart, the central sanctuary of a chaste body; 
bat we should understand that, if the body is required to be 
cbaste, the soul is vastly superior to the corporeal frame, and 
therefore has stiU greater need to be pure ; the stains of the 
body will of themselves disappear in a few days, or may be 
washed off by a little water ; but neither time nor the greatest 
rivers can remove stains from the souL" 

It is an interesting fact that Providence allows only such 
creatures as are pure long to remain among mankind as the 
objects of their admiration. Corrupt genius, however potent, 
has never created a lasting work of art that is lascivioos in 
character. The hand of violence or contempt, despite the de- 
praved instincts of the heart, soon consigns such works to 
oblivion. Paris, Florence, Rome, have no productions of art 
essentially beautiful, grand or sublime, that are of a nature to 
create on the cheek of a vestal the slightest blush. Many 
have attempted lewd subjects, but by the conservative law of 
God's holy government, such nuisances are speedily driven 
into darkness and consigned to the worm ; while those master- 
pieces which illustrate and edify virtue, like truth, live on for- 
ever. The virgin mothers and cherubic youth of Murillo and 
Baphael are heavenly beings on canvas, and will perish only 
when matter itself must die, and even then the recollection of 
them wHl live in the memories of the sanctified as an element 
of immortal bliss. The group of Laocoon, which sends a thrill 
of emotion through one's soul years after it was first seen ; 
Niobe, and her despairing children ; Brutus, with his impres- 
sive mien ; the Gladiator, sinking in his own heart's gore ; 
Apollo, beaming with supernatural glory ; and the exquisite 
work of Cleomenes, <Hhat bending statue that delights thb 
world ;" are all imperishable, not because they are cut in mar- 
ble, but because the ideas they embody are divinely pure. 
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But if sculptured excellence is worthy of admiration, hovr 
much more so is living worth. A virtuous and enlightened old 
man is the noblest object to be contemplated on earth. SajB 
Solomon, ^ Children's children are the crown of old men ; and 
the glory of children are their fathers." Priam, venerable in 
aspect as mount Ida, like the bleached oaks of Grargara, hoary- 
headed, and seated on his throne in the midst of an august 
court and his numerous household ; and Plato, in the grove, or 
on the point of that cape, his favorite seat, where dashed the 
billows of the sea, bending his broad, venerable brow to teacli 
throngs of youth the nature of Grod and eternal bliss, were 
among the ancients specimens of beautiful old age which we 
should do well to emulate. 

When the affections have early been divorced from earth, 
and the wings of the mind have been accustomed through suc- 
ceeding years to stretch further and further above the rank 
vapors of vice, they are prepared, when the ties of earth are 
sundered, to soar in triumph to the infinite expanse of immor- 
tal joys. As in the (zshes lives the wonted fire^ so in the persons 
of the virtuous, the bright lamp which spiritual purity has 
kindled never grows dim. Mammon has not prostituted it ; 
Bacchus has not obscured it ; and though its light expires to 
our limited vision, it is not extinguished ; angels have raised it 
to a higher sphere where it forever shines in unclouded day. 



CHAPTER VI. 

TEMPTATION; 
OB, TTHE SIMPLETON SNABED. 

^ A FBUDENT man foreseeth the evil, and hideth himself;'* 
says Solomon, '^hut the simple pass on, and are punished,** 
ProY. 22: 3. This is a oomprehensiye description of the con- 
trasted character and conduct of the prudent and the indiscreet 
The vise avert threatened dangers by avoiding their occasions, 
while the foolish incur perils needlessly by courting them; 
one hides himself, by a sagacious foresight, the other plunges 
to speedy ruin through careless stupidity. 

The word timpU, as it is here employed, will be best un- 
derstood by observing how it is used elsewhere. In the 
seventh chapter of Proverbs, Solomon describes the fiital ca- 
reer of him who is betrayed into the ignominious path that 
leads to the harlofs hell. << And behold," says he, *< among 
the simple ones, I discerned among the youths a young man 
void of understanding, passing through the street near her 
comer : and he went the way to her house ; as an ox goeth to 
the slau^ter, or as a fool to the correction of the stocks ; till 
a dart strike through his liver, and khoweth not that it is for 
his life." Again, the same author says, ^ The simple believ- 
eth every word: but the prudent man looketh well to his go- 
ing. A wise man feareth, and departeih from evil : but the 
fool rageth, and is confident" 

From this brief exposition of our proverb, let us proceed to 
develop more minutely the principles it contains. It is evi- 
dent that temptation is a common evil, which the wise will 

7* 
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resist; it is a flattering evil, to which the foolish will saccnmb ; 
when resisted, temptation is a blessing, when yielded to, a 
curse. 

In the first place, temptation is a common evil, which the 
wise will resist In a path encompassed by such foes, filled 
with such perils, as attend our probationary state, the warning 
of Scripture is most pertinent, — ^<<Walk dreumspectly " — 
scrutinizing your conduct with care — " not as fools, but wise.** 
We should do this, because we are in 

** A world, where lust of pleasure, grandeur, gold, 
Three demons that divide its realms between them, 
With strokes alternate buffet to and fro 
Man*s restless heart, their sport, their flying ball ; 
Till, with the giddj circle, sick and tired, 
It pants for peace, and drops into despair.'* 

The wise seaman is carefiil about his ^lesd, log, and look>out," 
three guarantees of safety amid shoals and quicksands. He 
runs dose-reefed in a gale, and has a sharp eye to every Imp- 
ing ledge or lee-shore ; and such a navigator is comparadyely 
safe, while he who slumbers during the watch, or hoists all 
sails in the tempests, is sure to be wrecked. The strand of 
life's sea is strown with the mutilated thousands who have 
perished in the whirlpools and on the murderous ree& of 
temptation. ^' Tinder is not apter to take fire, wax the im- 
pression of the seal, paper the ink, than youth to receive the 
impression of wickedness." Hence, says Solomon, ^< When 
thou sittest to eat with a ruler, consider diligently what is be- 
fore thee ; and put a knife to thy throat, if thou be a man 
given to appetite." Diligently consider what weakness is 
within thee, and what is before thee adapted most powerfully 
to betray thy feebleness and corrupt thy soul. To put a kni^s 
to one's throat is certainly a severe preventive to indulgence, 
but the wise man would teach us that it is better to lacerate 
the body than to murder the soul* through the gratification of 
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InsL This is a lesson which all should remember, because it 
relates to a peril to which all are exposed. 

'* No mortal footing treads so firm in Tirtae, 
As always to abide the slippery path 
Nor deviate with the bias. Some have few, 
Bat each man has his fiuUng, some defect, 
Wherein to slide temptation." 

But this evil, which is so common, the wise will carefullj 
and firmly resist The more fascinating its form, the stricter 
will be their precaution. To illnstrate this point, take the fol- 
lowing interesting fact from the life of Scipio Africanus. Dur- 
ing his campaign in Spain, he took New Carthage by storm, 
at which time a beautifrd and noble virgin fled to him for pro- 
tection ; but he, not then twenty-four years old, would not suf- 
fer her to come into his sight, for fear of temptation. Without 
granting audi^ice to his fair petitioner, he caused her to be 
safely restored to her &ther ; thus acting <m the principle that 
an ounce of preventive is worth a pound <^ cure. 

In the second place, temptation is a flattering evil, to which 
the foolish are indined to yield. It is this foe to purity and 
peace that rales with diversified tyranny over all classes of 
mankind. Some it arrogantly ocnnpels ; others it with blan- 
dishments beguiles ; some it captures by surprise ; and others 
it rules with £&lse shame or slavish fear. But why, under all 
its forms, is temptation a power so strong ? Because it is eon- 
geniid with the sinful nature on which everywhere it acts. 
^ Wateh and pray, lest ye enter into temptation," were among 
the Saviour's last words to his disciples. The heart must be 
perpetually fortified by wise counsel and high moral principle, 
or it will inevitably submit to the invasion of the vilest foes. 
The smallest sin, when indulged, acts the part of a little thief 
who opens by stealth the doors of the soul to the whole multi- 
tude of grosser accomplices. 

The solicitations of sin may be compared to the conduct of 
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Jael,— <Ae hrougH forth huUer in a lordly diih. Sin bids 
high for the soul. It would cheat Hoe dupe of sense into con- 
fidence by splendid appearances. But when it has once fas- 
cinated and lulled the yictiin into £a.tal slumber, the secreted 
nail and hammer are brought out to complete the deadly 
work. 

** Beware the dancing meteor, faithless gnide, 
That leads the lonesome pilgrim wide astray, 
To hogs, and fens, and pits, and certain death. 
Should yicions pleasures take an angel form, 
And at a distance rise hy slow degrees, 
Treacherous to wind herself into your heart, 
Stand firm aloof; nor let the gaudy phantom 
Too long allure your gaze, nor tempt your thoughts 
In slavery to sense." 

Says the wise preacher, ^ Keep thy heart with all diligence, 
for out of it are the issues of life." Anciently, the gate, or 
grand entrance of the city, was the place of counsel and judg- 
ment, as well as strength. Our senses are the chief avenues 
of evil, and they must be guarded welL <' The path is smooth 
that leadeth unto danger," but the traveller therein will not 
walk £xr without a fall. It is hard for the best man to say to 
what limit he will be tempted. Look at the melancholy scene 
of David and Achish. If a man will put himself among Phi- 
listines, he cannot expect to come forth unharmed. Minds 
that are filthy are always perfidious, and he that will trust 
them in any important matter must expect to smart for it. 
If a covenant is not only made with the senses, but sternly 
kept, there can be no safety. There are a plenty of treacher- 
ous wretches in all ranks of society who de%ht in causing the 
pure to degrade themselves to the same mire wherein they 
are wallowing. But we should trust him in nothing, who 
makes not a oonscieflce of uprightness in anything ; and espe- 
cially should we shrink with horror from the dastard who 
would designedly throw temptation in the way of the inno- 
cent. 
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Those wlio would not for a moment think <^ madly leaping 
from a high tower at once, may jet be persuaded to descend 
step by step. The French have a maxim full of important 
import : ^< It is the first step that ruins." The greatest and 
most fearful results spring from causes apparently the most 
slight. ^ Little vermin spoil the vines." Some passion not 
checked in the bud ; some viper not crushed in the egg ; some 
vicious scene revisited with increased delight; the occasions 
of sensual indulgence sou^t after with voluptuous avidity; 
the desire of pleasing carried to extravagance ; and corrupt 
books read with criminal delight ; — ^these are frequaitly the 
ahnost imperceptible sources of ruin which increase their force 
with alarming speed, and soon become a torrent to inundate 
and blast the Acuities of the soul in irretrievable remorse. 

"Take heed!— 
There's nought so monstrous but the mind of man 
In some conditions may be brought t' approve ; 
Theft, sacrilege, treason, and parricide, 
When flattering opportunity entic'd, 
And desperation drove, have been committed 
By those who once woald start to hear them named " 

Self-confidence always precedes destruction. ^ I can take 
care of piyself," says the candidate for speedy and profound 
contempt He goes to scenes of vice full of corrupt affections 
which are in the presence of inflammatoiy evil what combus- 
tibles are to fiame. Safe, fi)rsooth ! So is a fireman safe at 
a conflagration, dressed in tinder or gun-cotton. Familiarities 
indulged on the threshold of sin are sure to conduct to the 
gloomy despair of the inner prison. Says South, << Man can- 
not be ruined till he has been made confident to the contrary, 
A traitor must get mto his victun's heart with fair speeches 
and promises, before he can come at it with a dagger." Can 
you take fire in your bosom, and suffer no harm ? Or can 
you walk upon coals, and your feet not be burned ? He who 
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would escape danger, must avoid the courses that lead to it. 
He who would avert the woe oonnected with sm, must prayeiv 
fuUy guard agamst treacherous temptation. Sm and punish- 
ment ile never divorced, n^efireoflustisthetorch^ 
and its flame duration camiot mitigate nor oceans extinguish. 
Proverbs already quoted describe how flattering speech en- 
chains the youth blindfolded for destruction. He is as uncon- 
scious of his coming doom, as the ox tliat goeth to the slaugh- 
ter ; he has become saturated and stultified with animalisin, 
and as a fool goeth to the stocks, the deluded victim rushes on 
in mad mirth, tin the dart strikes through his Hver. Then, 
perchance, the fatal delusion is broken, the short career of un- 
haUowed pleasure is done, and the eternal night of despair 
gathers its thick folds of blackness on his soul. 

Many a young man comes to town, the hope of his parents, 
the pride of his Mends, and with every prospect of outrunning 
the fondest expectation in regard to his success. His bosom 
swells with a noble ambition, and his cheek has never been 
tanged with the first hue of guilt. But by almost impercepti- 
ble degrees his integrity is invaded by the machinations of the 
destroyer, and the downward course is commenced. He apes 
the foUies of the unworthy in language, life and dress ; for- 
getting the sentiment of the sagacious Lactantius, that ^ he 
who imitates the bad cannot be good." Since honest earnings 
cannot support extravagant habits, some dishonest policy is 
adopted, to meet the demands of growing vice. Soon his jQrau- 
dulent practices are detected, and unavoidable disgrace suc- 
ceeds. In the meantime, the loathsome effects of secret disso- 
luteness become developed, and popular contempt is prompt 
to complete the sioner's infamy and seal his doom. What a 
waste of capacious powers is here ; what withering of auspi- 
cious hopes ; what rending of parental hearts ; and what shrieks 
of horror dose the scene ! Some early friend of the ruined 
prodigal, whose integrity has preserved him from a similar 
£ite, as he bends over the grave of the disgraced, and thinks 
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<^ thcMse innooent and happy days of yoaih iong departed, 
might best express his musings in the language of the great 
English bard, — 

•' We were 
Two lads, that thought there was no more behind, 
Bat snch a day to-morrow as to-daj, 
And to be boj eternal. 

We were as twinn'd lambs, that did frisk f the son 
And bleat the one at the other: what we changed, 
Was innocence for innocence ; we knew not 
The doctrine of ill-doing, no, nor dream'd 
That any did. — ^But, ah ! my noble lord t 
Temptations have since been bom to ns." 

^e most promising youth are often the first to fall into the 
clutches of the perfidious. ^^Rich preys make true men 
thieves;" and the fairest fiowers are crushed with greatest 
avidity by the powers of darkness. Without soul preserver 
tives to guard against spiritual infections, no one for a moment 
can be secure. The most frightful monsters infest the loveli- 
est glens, and most refreshing waters. The deadliest vipers 
creep on the sunniest banks amid sweet fiowers, and in an un- 
guarded moment sting the victim who goes forth charmed with 
the ripple of the wave and the balmy air. The indisposition 
of man to profit by the disasters of his associates is at once a 
proof of his depravity and the occasion of his most imminent 
periL When a wolf invades a sheep-fold, he does not destroy 
the whole fiock at once ; he seizes a single lamb and devours 
it. Then, when his murderous appetite returns, he seizes an- 
other and devours that, and so on to the last, never long satis- 
fied because his appetite for destruction perpetually returns. 
The foolish fiock, frightened for the moment, may soon become 
calm again, vainly supposing that the destroyer is satiated. 
Such senseless creatures are the representatives of heedless 
men; they who think themselves safe in their unguarded 
state, may be assured that they are already marked as the 
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bloodj monster^s prey* His malice knows no boondsy and Ins 
mnrderoos indastiy desires no repose ; his eye is that of the 
serpent, it attracts and fiuscinates only to destroy. 

If satan was found in Paradise, we may expect that he 
will insinuate himself into the most sacred scenes and associa- 
tions that remain on earth. His subtlety there prevailed, 
when Adam preferred the demon's gifts to the favor of God. 
But whenever he addresses us with the tempting words, ^ All 
these things will I give thee f let us promptly return to him 
Peter's answer, " Thy silver and thy gold perish with thee." 
To hesitate a moment is perdition. Pope, in reference to this 
matter said trul3^ that ^ He who deliberates is danmed." The 
hero who slew a thousand Philistines for presuming on the 
attempt to bind him, allows Delilah deliberately to consult him 
as to how he can best be bound. ^ Tell me wherein thy great 
strength Heth, and wherewith thou mayest be bound to do thee 
hurt." As soon as the simpleton begins thus to parley with 
temptation, he is already snared. 

We remark, thirdly, that when temptation is resisted, it is 
a blessing, when yielded to, a curse. Cecil has remarked that 
something must be left as a test of the loyalty of the heart — 
^in Paradise, the Tree : in Israel, a Canaanite : in us. Temp- 
tation." The presentation of allurements fiom the path of 
duty is not what so much harms us, but the indulgence of 
them. ^ 'Tis one thing to be tempted, another thing to &1L" 
Christ was most severely besieged by satan without injury. 
But it needs a soul tempered, purified, and elevated, not by 
external spells, but by its own internal sublimity and valor, to 
pass the deceptive den without being decoyed by the malig- 
nant foe that lurks within. Our own unholy heart and its 
lascivious desires is the demon we have most occasion to fear. 
« Every man is tempted of his own concupiscence," says the 
apostle James, and against this peril we should seek to be 
most thoroughly fortified. 

Coarse excitement and riotous indulgence always terminate 
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m the tor^ lethargy of a degraded aaknal existenoe, and in 
iMa Mes tlie spdl tfaat weaves the wiadmg-dieet of deathless 
vemoTse round the soul while yet <m earth* An aneient maz- 
mk assorts that ^ it is a greater surade not to fiill, beii^ among 
8l»»ig t^nptadons, than it is to raise the dead." Li Grod^s 
wosod it is said, ^ Keep thee fiur from a fidse matter.'' He 
iJiafc would not defile himself must not touch pitch; he that 
mrald not eat meat, imist not meddle with the broth ; he that 
woold not £aJl into the pit, must not dance upon its bxink ; be 
liiat would not be shattered by the explosion, must not linger 
in sp(»t around the fatal magaoine. In the Mosaic law, the 
Nazarite was not only ccMmnanded to abstain from wine and 
sferoDg drink, but also he must not eat grapes, moist or dry, 
aor anything that is made of the vine-tree ; from the kernels 
even to the husL Why so, since there is nothing actually 
inlioxioating in these ? It was because such luxuries might 
devek^ a latent desire fi>r wine, — ^might stimulate vicious pas- 
sions, and involve the tempted in sin and death. Frail crea- 
tures like ourselves must avoid all the occasions of treacher- 
ous allurements ; we must beware of slippery places, since we 
can stand firm only on dry and sacred ground. 

The least carnal indulgence is dangerous ; as the least spariL 
often kindles a conflagration, and the smallest leak, if contin- 
ued, will sink the largest ship. No man is a villain, or besot- 
ted sinner at once. David was indiscreet and indulgent by 
slow degrees, b^ore he became an adulterer ; Solomon allow- 
ed himself to be seduced into secret voluptuousness and splen- 
did misery, before he i^peared in pubHc surrounded by lewd 
persons ; Judas surrendered his heart to the love of gold, be- 
fi>re he set a price upon Jesus ; and the presmnption of Peter 
was the precursor, if not the cause, of his terrible fall. The 
<Mily palladium of safety is virgin purity of heart and life. We 
fall into the snares of the devil as readily by harboring nox- 
ious principles and vain thoughts, as by the practice of vicious 
habits. The former is secretly or openly the ground of the 

8 
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lilter. Thereka Geniiaal^9»Bd0faiiiaa wboliadnwled 
all the temptadoDB earih ooold offer. The demon opened to 
his gase the marvels beneath the earth. Trees effulgent irith 
diamond^ruitB, pillars of gold, and precious stones. Fountains 
of water of a millicm hues, and over all a delicxws music in- 
stead of air. The tempter sueoeeded^^-envj and extravagani 
desire were created in the breast that had been calm before. 

That is an important caution in the Proveibsy ^ £nter nol 
into the path of the wicked." If bj chance jou are thrown 
in, escape as soon as possible^ and thenceforth, vdth intenser 
care, avoid the corrupt neighboriiood. Guard against betrayal 
throu^ the senses. The oigans of si^t were Samson's 
first offenders, and these were the first {ducked out and de- 
stroyed ; the snared champion, made miserably weak, was led 
to his retributi<Hi in Ajszah, where he was first ciqptivated and 
degraded by lust ^ Let thine eyes look ri^t on," saith Scr^ 
ture^ — ^let not thy vision turn to the ri^t or left to, scan the 
ways of crime, but pursue only the path of purity, since the 
eye, the diredive &culty oi the soul, is often the chief inlet to 
sin. Had Eve and Lot's wife kept this ccMumand, they would 
have escaped a fearful doom* Achan was ruined by n^ect* 
ing this caution ; and Paul was greatly prospered by ever ob- 
serving the holy racer^s rule. ^ This <Mie thing I do," with- 
drawing my look and thought ftxxm distracting objects, I press 
ri^t (m, with my eye constantly fixed on the mark. If we 
would hoipe to be secure amid temptations, and triumphant 
over crafty foes, then must we carefully scan every purpose of 
the heart ; we must watch over this central fountain of the 
soul, as ieom poison they guard in oriental lands the precious 
wells. 

He that loveth danger shall perish therein ; he that chooses 
not to avoid temptation will soon find himself unable to escape 
impending woe. Shall a man run into a pest-house and there 
pray God to preserve him j&om the plague? The old saying 
Is a true one, ^If you would not be found in the devil's power. 
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do not be caught in the devil's poond.'' Sajs biahc^ Hally 
^He that willinglj stands still to catch dangers, tempteth God, 
instead of trusting him." There is a legend recorded b j Ter- 
toUian which has at least the merit <^ teaching an excdlent 
moraL A Christian woman went to the theatre, and came 
home possessed of a demon. Her confessor, seeking to cast 
oat the evil one, demanded of him how he dared to take poa- 
session of a beHever, who, by holj baptism, had been redeem- 
ed out of his kingdouL The devil showed that he was moro 
knave titan fool, and only claimed his rights, by replying: ^I 
have done nothii^ but what is pioper, fiir I found her on m j 
own territory.** 

Hie powers of darkness are busy enough to tempt us ; we 
need not go out of the ways of prudence to tempt them. Eve 
lost everythii^ by listening to a sermon, but it was preached 
by the enemy of all good. Often the slightest derelicti<m firam 
duty is a disaster which no intensity of pleasure can compen- 
sate, and no degree of remorse can redeem. Once a Roman 
soldier was condemned to death for breaking the ranks to steal 
a bunch of grapes. As he was going to execution, some of 
his comrades laughed at him, and others were envious, that he 
should have grapes and they none. ^But," replied he, 
^ do not envy me for my bunch of grapes, for you would be 
loth to have them at the price you see I am compelled to 
pay.** 

Our greatest dangers are never dothed in the most repul- 
fdve forms. He must be a great foot indeed, who would, with 
premeditated folly, brave a lion in his own desert, in the very 
precincts of his bone-strewed den. But the simpleton is no 
less fo,taUy snared who lingers near the bowers of voluptuous 
show and glittering crime. Without watchfolness and wise 
limthought, the victim discovers tJbo late that he has supped 
from a cup wreathed with folse smiles and full of venomous 
death. Blasphemy is wit, and ribaldry eloquence, to a man 
thus maddened by lust and degraded to a brute. If the tiger 



is to be kept tame^ beware of aUowing bim ^tbe fiiattaBle.«f 
blood. Augustine tells us of a Chrialiaii yooog many who be- 
ing induced bj his associates to enter the amphkbeatre, ibr a 
time resolutelj kept bis ejes ckised. At length, a tremen- 
dous shout of the spectators induced him to look out on the 
arena* The instant he cau^t the si^t of gore sbed by the 
gladiatora, he seemed to imbibe the ferocious spirit of thoae 
around himy-^-he shouted— he cheered on the combatants— 4ke 
was posse s s e d with an uncontrollable fary— and when he dc^ 
parted, the desire to return was too iiTOsistible tobe wkhstood. 
Does not your experience prove that human nature has not 
since changed ? It is a sad demonstration of the deeperate- 
ness of our native depravity, that we invent the most of oor 
dashers; we voluntarily incur the risk of perdkion for the sake 
of ei^ying the exciiement, and court teo^tation for the plea- 
sure of feeling its force. 

But ihe evils which in a sinful world we necessarily mee^ 
may be rendered a blessing rather than our bane. Ten]^t»- 
dott is indeed strong, but divine resources are vouchsafed the 
pray^^M so that it may be overcome. We cannot i^ioktgiae 
for the ignominy of ddeat, by exaggexating the strength and 
eunning of our foe. The great Deliverer of the devout is 
stronger than the strong man aimed; and He has not en^ 
opened the fountam that cleanses from all sin, but will coitiGBr 
on the sanctified an annor impervious to every dart. ^ He 
tiiat is begotten of God keepeth himself, and that wicked one 
toucheth him not" 

Grood and evil are placed before ns iipee mond agents^ as the 
objects of our affection, and the formers of our charairter £ar 
time and eternity. As Hercules, in his viisdon of probatiott, 
stood between Virtue and Vice, solicited by both ; so must we 
«hoose which we will foUow. Says an old writer, " The pw- 
fect have to pass through the night of the senses, the mght of 
the spirit, the night of the memory, and the night of the will, 
which four nights represent the four kinds of mortification 
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widch thej muflt enduve. Becanse thej ara aMeptod of God 
— -temptation must; prove them.** 

Sudi trials are ondoabiedly severe to oar oomipi and alnlH 
bom nature, but they are sakitary, and by aid fiom on Idf^ 
may be safely encountei^red. Religious resolutifMi, pore aod 
firm, is tbe grand instrument of triun^ph. Fyrriins len^iled 
Fahricius first with an elephant, a greater and more powerful 
beast than he had ever before seen ; the next day he tried to 
bribe him with gcdd and promises of hcmor ; but the uprig^ 
Fabridus replied, " I fear not thy fimse, and I am too wise lor 
thjfiand." 

^ Gkdd is tried in the fire, and aeceptable men in the ftnv 
naoe of adversity.'' The choicest spirits on earth know not 
the best strragth hidden within them, till temptation calls It 
£>rdi, and shows them how mudi, in a righteous conflict) they 
are able to endure. Every evil we make our slave by suljiH 
gHtion, instead of our tyrant by indul^enoe, becomes an eA* 
elent auxiliary for good. The Sandwich Islander believed 
that the strength and courage of the enemy he slew, passed in- 
to Inmself ; in like manner^ but in a nobler sense, we win 
strength fitmi the temptatbns we resist 

F^petoal watchfiilness is the only guaranty of pre s en t po^ 
rity and eternal joy. The Egyptian hiero^yidiic for God, 
was an ^e resting on a sceptre, indicating thai he sees aod 
rules all things. ^ Fear ye not me, saith the Lord, and will 
ye not tremble at my presence?^ Our desires are the feet of 
the soul, on these we stand or foil. Apostdic practiee is the 
best guide for ourselves. ^I ke^ under my body.'' He 
poesesses but little oi the dignity of a man, whose heart is led 
by his senses ; and he is stall less a Christian, whose senses 
are not restramed by his heart 

8* 



CHAPTER VII. 

INTEQBITY; 
OB, THE TBADBSMAN PBOSPEBED. 

^ The integrity of the upright shall gnide them/' ProYerbs 
11: 3. What Sdomon meant by integrity wiU be easily per- 
ceiyed from yarious passages hereafter to be adduced. We 
will arrange the present discussion under the following heads. 
The int^rity of the upright insures safety the most secure; 
lionor the most exalted; profit the most enduring; and re- 
wards the most ^rious. 

In the first place, strict integrity insures to its possessor the 
most secure safety. It is not always innocent to be quiet in 
the possession or pursuit k£ what in a w<«*ldly sense is lawfuL 
Because a man's bed is his own, it does not follow that he is 
therefore allowed to idle away his precious time thereon; 
jneither wiU the legality of any branch of business justify « 
man in the sight of God who destroys body and soul in its in* 
temperate pursuit. Honesty is ever the best policy ; the onlj 
way to be secure from harm in our pursuits, is to be habknallj 
frugal and upright. Sir Mathew Hale had learned from Solsf 
canon, that << a wicked man taketh a gifl out of his bosom, to 
pervert Uie ways of judgment.? But he always repeUed such 
temptations with courteous integrity. A wise and upright 
conscience will never justify an evil practice. ^Honesty 
i^eeds no disguise nor ornament ; be plain." The rules of the 
Gospel are decisive on this point. Let us not ^ do evil tbat 
good may come. Let not your good be evil spoken of. Ab- 



«bua fipom ail appeaxaaoe of eviL" Hale iraa a conahTwrt 
Cbrifitaan, in biB life pcoving that he bekmged to the 

" Salt of the earth, the yirtooiia few, 
Who season hnmaa kind." 

He knew well that, however deep in the bosom cf the nn- 
lighteoas bis gift might be hid, a day approaebes when the 
great Judge of all will ^ vindicate his onmiscienee from all the 
insults put upon it in the world bj those foolish men, who 
were not ashamed to do those things in the face of God him- 
self, in which thej would not have wished the meanest of his 
creatures to detect them." No sin has a deeper dye of wick- 
edness than bribery, and none is more clearly marked fiu* aw- 
fid punishment. All the faithful will remember the command 
given to Abraham, "Walk before me, and be thou perfect" 

** Shall we bow 
Contaminate our lingers with base bribes 1 - 
And sell the mighty space of onr large honors, 
For .80 mnch trash as may be grasped thus t 
Pd rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
Than such a Roman." 

Bat it requires stem integrity and h%h moral courage to 
withstand the temptations of worldly policy and selfishnefls. 
^ To be honest, as this world goes, is to be one picked out of 
ten thousand." Onr will must be eonfcHoned to the high priii- 
eiples of immutable justice, or personal integritfr cannot be 
maintained. ^<He that walketh uprightly walketh surely; 
hot he that perverteth his ways shall be known." All per- 
«»8ma8tea^«Bter diffiooMes; tooTen»a>e d>em iB the pre. 
XQgative of the pure and the just. They who enter the fur- 
nace in £dthfulness to themselves and the highest virtue, shall 
not miss the iorm of the fourth in the flames, but shall coiiie 
forth unharmed ; as the Babylonish captives were delivered 
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throagfa Ibe Bre fimn the iniiiilely grealer cdamttj of apos- 
tasy. For tarning ande from the trae and safe path, Jiaoob 
was chastened to the end of his days, Peter was openly re- 
bokedy Judas and Ananias are left on record, heaoouB as fri^it- 
-lul in their doom as they should be powerful to warn. Maa 
in his best estate is weak, and needs to pray with Davjd, 
^ Let my heart be sound in thy statutes, that I may not be 
ashamed. I will walk in my integrity; redeem me, and be 
merciful to me.** 

Integrity is a lofty virtue, one that is a prime element in 
every trust-worthy character. Says Solomon, ^A fidtfaful 
witness will not lie ; but a fiilse witness will utter lies.^ A 
true man is moved neither by smiles nor frowns, neither by 
pecuniary gain nor personal oUoquy, to swerve from truth. 
He is actuated by the strictest law of verily, and therefore is 
the man to trust 

^ His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles ; 
His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate ', 
His tears, pure messengers sent from his heart ; 
His heart as far from frand as heaven from earth." 

This leads us to remark, secondly, that integrity is the most 
exalted honor,-— a principle which is dedared in the following 
Scripture. ^ The poor man walking in truth is better than a 
rich man of a lie.^ The man of untarnished integrity may, 
to preserve his innocence, render himself the poorer in this 
worid's goods ; but, in the placid delights of an approving 
conscience, he carries the greatest wetdth— ^ a perpetual foast 
of nectar^d sweets where no crude surfeit reigns." His ottt» 
ward vision may not glut itself on extended estates and Ot- 
tering displays; but the immortal tenant of his perishable 
body grows familiar with those unfoding treasures held in re- 
serve, and daily surveys them with rapture through ** that in- 
ner eye which is the bliss of solitude." Perhaps the angels 
may say of him that, 



« *^ ffis fo^er wishes never karaed to ikmy, 

Bat thro' the cool seqnesteied rale of tiie 
He held the^noiseless tenor of his waj f 

sti& the siiffi*ages of all pure and exalted spirits would declare 
that lie whose penury resulted from allegiance to troth, bore 
1^ liighest honor and deserved the brightest reward. 

** Honor's a saored tie— the law of ki«gt. 
The noble mind's distinguishing perfection, 
That aids and strengthens virtue when it meets her, 
And imitates her actions where she is not.^ 

MQtoii fineij stated the duty as well as the honor of intag^ 
nty, and his life was a noble oomnentarj on his precepts. 
In tiie introduction to the seoondbookof his ^Reason of Qmith 
GoYenment," he says, ^ Sirdy to every good and peaceable 
man, it must in nature needs be a hateful thing, to be the dia- 
pleaser and molester of thousands ; much better would it like 
him, doubtless, to be the messenger of gladness and content- 
ment, which is his chief int^ided business to all mankind, but 
that they resist ^md oppose their own true hairiness. But 
when God commands to take the trumpet, and blow a dokn 
rous or a jarring blast, it lies not in man's will what he shall 
aaj, or what he ^lall oonceaL * * * This I foresee, that should 
the church be brou^t under heavy (Oppression, and God have 
given me ability the while to reason against that man that 
Aould be the aath<xr of so foul a deed, or should she, by bless- 
ing from above on the industry and courage of fiuthful men, 
•change this her distracted estate into better days, without the^ 
least fmtherance or contribution of those few talents which 
God at that present had lent me ; I foresee what stories I 
shaM hear within mysdf, all my life after, of discourage 
and reproadi. < Timorous and ungrateAil, the churdi of God 
10 now again at the foot of her insulting enemies, and thou be- 
urailest; what matters it for thee or thy bewailing? When 
time was, thou eouldst not find a syllable of all thai Ifaou haat 
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reftd or stodied, to utter in her bebailf. Yet ease and leisore 
were ^ven thee for thy retired thoughts, out of the sweat of 
other men. Thou hadst the diligence, the parts, the language 
of a man, if a vain suhject were to be adorned or beautified ; 
bat when the cause of Grod and his church was to be pleaded, 
£x whidi puipose that tongue was given thee which thou 
hast, God listened if he could hear thy voice among his zeal- 
ous servants, but thou wert dmnb as a beast ; from hencefiir- 
ward be that which thine own brutish silence hath made thee.' 
* * * But now bj this little diligence, mark what a privilege 
I have gained with good men and saints, to daim my right of 
lamentii^ the tribulatlcms oi the churdi, if she should suffer, 
when others that have ventured nothing for her sake, have 
not the honor to be admitted mourners. But, if she lift up 
her drooiMng head and prosper, £nong those that have some- 
thing more than wished her welfare, I have my charter and 
freehold of rejoicing to me and my heirs. 

^ Gcmoeming therefore this wayward subject against pre- 
laty, the touching whereof is so distasteftil and disquietoos to 
a number of men, as by what hath been said I may deserfie 
of charitable readers to be credited, that neither envy nor gall 
hath entered me upon this controversy, but the enforcement 
of ccMfeseienoe only, and a preventive fear lest the emitting of 
thb duty should be against me, when I would store up to my- 
self the good provisi<m o£ peaceful hours." 

In the dosing passage of this introduction, he states how, 
in leaving the quietude of defi^t&d studies to engage in po- 
lemical war&re, he was moved only with the purpose to main- 
tain his integrity before God and man. ^ I trust hereby to 
make it manifest with what small willingness I endure to in- 
terrupt the pursuit of no less hopes than these, and leave a 
calm and pleasing solitariness, fed with cheerM and confident 
thoughts, to embark in a trouUed sea of noises and hoarse 
disputes, put from beholding the bright countenance of trvtfa 
in the quiet and still air of deli^^iitful studies. * * * But wi^e 
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U the mttmest imdeneiTkey if God b J hb secntaij oooM^^ 
enjoin it, it were sad Ibrme if I dHNild dnw back; Ibr me 
egpedalfyf now when all men offer their aid to he^ eaie^ and 
lighten the difficult labors of the chnrch, to whose servioey bj 
the intentioDs of my parents and friends I was destined of a 
duld, and in mine own resolutimsy till ooming to some matiH 
rity iji jears, and perceiving what tyrann j had invaded the 
chorchy that he who would take orders most snbscribe skfOy 
and take an oath withal, which udess he took with a eon- 
Bcienoe that would retch, he must either strait perjure, or splil 
his faith, I thought it better to prefer a Mameless siknoe be- 
fore the sacred office cf speaking, bou^t and begun with ser- 
yitme and forswearing." 

This great man soon found the rewards which are often the 
immediate attendants of fidelily,— poverty, misfortune, and 
persecution from the worldly great And yet, said he noU j, 

" I wrgae not 
Against heaven's hand, or will ; nor bate one jot 
Of heart or hope ; bat still bear np, and steer 
Bight onwards.^ 

He had eaqpended'time, exhauste^eahh, and, for the time 
obscured his &me, in fidthftdness to the rights of mankind. 
More painful than all, he had lost his eyesight in the service. 
In allusion to this calamity, he said to his friend Cjriac, 

^' What supports me, dost thon aski 
The oonsdenoe, inend, t' have lost them oTerply'd 
In liherty's defence, my noble task, 
Whereof aU Europe rings from side to side. 
This thought might lead me through this world's Tain mask 
Content though blind, had I no otlMr guide.** 

Ifiltcm incurred animosities the most bitter, because he 
woidd not join tiie ranks of the powerful in the inflicticm of 
tjnamieat wrongs. Persecutes never pardon those who r»> 
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fvifr to yield tlMnseh^SL liie lafltnm^ He 

move pore and esudled the qualMeo embodied md yjjOitMted 
la the pefBOM of ihm benefieent, tlie moie will tfaey be hrtei 
b]r tbe uqjust But tbe afttadu <xf sooli fees should oaljrgl^e 
tbe k^rinsicallj great a more yvnd cooscioosBem of their 
mental and suggest pcofose eoosoktiana in ^miw of ulterior 
cooTiotioDB and aa efeemal reward. A vutuous mi^giainte 
hM ftr the time being no enemy more bitter, than he who liaa 
vamlj tried to eormpt him; but ungenerous acrimony soon 
pasaee awi^, and a disceming posterity will not mistake aa to 
which was the most deserring character. The rig^ieons Got« 
emor of all has told us that while *^ The widEed is nared by 
the transgression of his lips, the just shall come out of trouhb.* 
Adonyah's deontftd petition did hkn no permanent good ; and 
the hypocritical loyalty of Daniel's enemies ended in their own 
disocm^ture. On the other hand, the noUe integrity of Caleb- 
and Joshua extricated them &om the snares which their re- 
bellious brethren had spread for their feet The contemptible 
conduct of timeseryers may bring them a little temporary 
gain ; but the most enduring reputation and reward belong 
only to those who are true to the highest interests and the ho- 
liest law. Such was Mihon, and such was that glorious em- 
bodiment of integrity, his AbdieL 

"I'uthfal found 
Among the fkithlessi fiuthful only he ; 
Among innumerable fiilse, unmored, 
Unshaken^ unseduced, unterrified, 
His lojaltj be kept, his love, his aeal ; 
Nor number nor example with him wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind 
Though single. From amidst them forth he passed 
Long way through hostile scorn, which he sustained 
Superior, nor of violence feared aught** 

Lying is 8(»netimes acted, insinuated, or implied, in a man- 
ner as iigucious andahaoMfol as when the falsehood ia spoken 
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ffgf^noMt thfit be had imierpofled for Paul fipom hk smI ftr a 
BfMBancituieii; wheaini^ traUiliewaBi^aoniitof theiaot 
a| tbe tnn^ and was about to aoouxge lum as a rebel 

'> 'Tu graalt 'tit iDMilf to dMan 4fi!gaite ; 
It flhowi oojr sforit, or it pxoTCfl enr strength." 

The. acQuracf of Scripture ia Terified in every geueratioo* 
^A li^teoufi man hateth Ijiug ; but a wicked man is loath- 
some, and Cometh to shame." It is not said that the righ^ 
eous are nerer guilly of this sin. David lied ; and yet penir 
tentlj he declared-*-^ I hate and abhor Ijing." Eb desired 
that it might be ^removed £ur fimn him," and doubdeas would 
have prayed honesdy, 

** Make my breast 
Transparent as pure crystal, that the world 
JttUona of me^ mfty see the fonkst thon^^t 
Mybeart doth hold.'' 

Peter lied ; but in sorrowful and earnest remembrance of his 
sin exemplified the happiness of departure from it. ^ Lying 
lips " may be common, convenient to our sinful nature^ and 
profitable to the unprincipled ; nevertheless they are '^ abomi- 
nation to the Lord," and the righteous man hateth them. He 
would maintain truth, though he loses worldly gain in the sup- 
port of his integrity. How unlike this is the character of the 
avaridous and faithless man. 

" Sound him with gold ; 
'T will sink into his venal sonl like lead 
Into the deep, and bring up slimci and mud, 
And ooze too, from the bottom, as the lead doth 
With its greased understratum." 

True greatness does not consist so mudi in doing extraor- 
dinary things, as in OHiductisg oidinary affiuza with a noUe 

9 
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dsmeanor and ft«)iii a ri^ raotire. Itisneoenaiy aadmost 
proiNafole to remember tihe adviee to Titos, ^ Shtmhsg a& good 
Mditj in aU ilmgs.'' Christ has tang^t us that a sinf^ eje 
and a reracxNis heart will mdke imr way both safe aad {dain. 
^The wisdom of the prudent is to mtderstaiid his way; hot 
tihe folly c^fods is deceit'' Some translate this latter phrase 
on this wise— ^the arts d£ deodt engross the poKnted minds 
of the wicked." But base wisdom always proves the most de- 
structive fofly in the end. Such was Gehazi's overreaching 
craftiness ; and Daniel's accusers were captured in their own 
pit So Macbeth found that, 

" We still have judgments here ; that we bat teach 
Bloodj instrnctionSi whicfa, being tangfat, retnni 
To plague the inventor: This eTen-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison'd chalice 
To our own lips." 

It appears that in Solomon's day men were aoeustomed to 
the same strides of trade" as in the nineteenth oentory Chris- 
tian people know how to employ. - Sharp and shrewd tradea- 
men in those days had an eye to the main chance, and knew 
bow to strike a dose bargain. But it is to be hoped that they 
^ere not lomented witb sudi swanns of trifling gadden, as 
in our polite era on every fair day " go a shopping," simply to 
display their own finery and weary clerks in showing goods 
which they never intended to buy. ^ It is naught, it is naught, 
salth the buyer ; but when he is gone his way, then he boast- 
eth." How identical is selfish human nature. Did you never 
hear the same tldng ? Itig naught — it it naught — "^ The ar- 
ticle is of an inferior quality. I can get it cheaper elsewhere* 
If it is worth so much — ^yet not to me — ^I don't particularly 
care about taking it" And when, having jewed the seller 
down to the lowest cent by his marked falsehoods, he is gone 
his way ; be boasteth, chuckling over his infiuny, and is pro- 
bably commended i<x his devemess. 



On the co pt r a i y , ifthebayerMmteBtonbqyiagflheaiHthe 
^Mer k equally BolichcNia to sell at priced unrii^iieoiMlj dear* 
fie asks one price, when he means to take a mnch kmer nam 
if he can get it, and takes adraatage of an inezperieneed om- 
tomer to impose on him a worthless article. Afflff^'ift re* 
coeds a somewhat ludicroiis, but mgnificant story. A mMUi- 
tebank announced, that at the next entertainmeDt he would 
show to every man present what was in his heart. An inn 
mense eoncouise assembled, and the sagacious cynic redeemed 
his pledge to the Yast assembly by a single sentenc e ** You 
all wish to buy chei^ and to sell dear," a sentence nniyersally 
applauded, as each one found the confirming witness in hu 
own bosom. 

So it is ; if the buyer says — ^ It Is naught — it is naught''—- 
the seller no less eagerly protests — ^ It is good— the first qual- 
ity, 'pon my word"— when, as bishop Sanderson says, ^ nei- 
ther of both speaketh, either as he thinketh, or as the truth 
of the thing is. No man's experience would serve him to 
ccnnprehend, no man's breath to declare, the infinite variety 
of those more secret and subtle fidsehoods, that are daily in- 
vented and exercised everywhere imder the sun." But such 
proceedings are not the evidences of integrity. 

" The braTe do never shun the light ; 
Just are their thoughts, and open are their tempers ; 
Tmly, without disguise, they love or hate ; 
Still are they found in the fair face of day, 
And heaven and men are judges of their actiona.'' 

The highest honor is fi>rever attached to unswerving hon* 
esty, since, as a sacred proveri> declares, ^ The evil bow be- 
fore the good ; and the wicked at the gates of the righteous.** 
For a while, goodness may be abused ; and, under the pre- 
sent dispensation, virtue may become temporally eclipsed. 
But in the end the upright are always honored, and the man 
of integrity receives the highest reward ; as LasaniSy wh 
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Jwd homed m mugooA «t tbe rich tjnuift^s gate, st kogA 
poied m AbrRliam's boiom. Yet, even im tiya We, m tike 
-trinii^ of peiBevering ixxtegeHj freqnentl j diqilsfed. The 
km^^sif Egyptians and Jacob's ui^ni^ sons bowed before dbe 
Mtikfel Joi^h. Pfaaxwdi in bis pride and his people in ail 
Aeir migfat were oompdkd to bow submissiT^j b^ne Mo- 
ses; Haman befixre Esther; Saul to David; Jehocaa and 
Naaman before Elisha; Ihe magistnitoB before the apostles q£ 
CSirist Remember, especiallj, that a scene approaches^ whon 
this great truth shall be unfolded before the whole univeFse. 
^The iqsright shall have dominion over the wicked in the 
maamagJ' The damperj of heaven will nnfbld, re vea]&^ Ae 
just government of a righteous God, and then *^ihe aainte 
shall jndge the world." Then will it be thxMeonghly imdez^ 
stood that an iipri^t and c(»Hnstent Ouistian is indeed ^tbe 
highest stjle of nan," and that bodi here and faereoft^ 

^ Upon bis brow 8h«iae is ashamed to sit, 
For *t is a throne where honor may be crowned 
Sole monarch of the universal earth.** 

Thirdly, habitually to govern oneself by^the law of integ- 
rity is to acquire profit the most enduring. It is of the high- 
est importance that we early learn to Hve m this world with 
steadfast perseverance in the path of uprightness ; exempli- 
fying that strict regularity of movement which alone gives as- 
surance of a soul truly devoted to exfdted aims. Whefi a 
man is deemed uncertain as to his engagements, so mnch so 
that his disregard of every promise has become proveri>ial, H 
-vrill not be strange if he forfeits all puUic confidence and 
speedily sinks under the itifamy he has deserved* Every 
person wiU say 

"^ He that depends 
Upon your favors, swims wiUi fins of lead, 
And hews down oaks with rushes.*' 
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B k the lii^MSt gloiy in a man to be tbe daye of lug irovi. 
iNo one can be fickle and false in little matten, and jet r^ 
main influKitial and trust-worthy in oonoems of a higher 
lange. Tribes make up existenoey and we cannot "—"***■■ 
an hcNMirable stwidiBg a single hour, if in those rfilatJumi 
which involve the hom^ and wel&re of others, we presume 
m the lightest degree to sport with the law of veiad^* Lot* 
ing confidence on this ground, all is lost 

** Lands mortgaged may return, and more esteemed ; 
But honesty, once pawn*df is ne*er redeemed.** 

Property gained through unrighteous means is sure to be 
of little use to its wicked possessor. TVi& the power of a 
withering curse wiU it corrode the heart and hands of the mi* 
just, or speedily revert to those who wiU with integrity sub- 
ordinate it to the promotion of exalted ends. ^ He that by 
usury and unjust gain increaseth his substance, he shall gather 
it for him that will pily the poor.** The sordid idolator of 
gold, discarding fiK)m his covetous soul everything that is 
^ honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good report," toils slavishly 
fi>r wealth, and his harvest at length falls into better hands ; 
as Diodati says, ^not intending anything of himself; but it is 
so dme through God's secret Providence." It is elsewhere 
said in Proverbs, ^ He that is greedy of gain troubleth his 
own house : but he that hateth gifts shall live." Lot, Achan, 
Saul, Ahab, Grehazi, Jehoiakim, and the Jews verified this 
B&jmg in their own palofiil experience. Look at the ruinous 
speculations of our own day, and observe how frequently and 
disastrously the same principle is exemplified. 

" Oh cursed love of gold ! when for thy sake 
The fool throws up his interest in both worlds ; 
First starved in this, then damnM in that to come.*' 

Examples worthy of our imiitation are presented ia Abra* 

9* 
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bam "who nibied tiie gifb of tiie kii^ of Sodom, and Beter 
wkon he repelled the enticemait of SKonoii. The jost msa 
wiD ever ding to his integrity that on earth he may reeerv» 
an hundred fM, and, m the worid to oome, everlasting Ufe. 
Nobly ezdaimed the Ifarquk of Vieo,^ Let their money pe«^ 
iih wilh them, that prefix all the Tvorid's wealth heSare one 
di^s oommmuon with JesnB Christ and bis despised peo^ 
pie.'* 

Let the tradesman who wishes to be permanently prospered 
lemember how God has declared that ^ Diyers wei^ts and 
dlTors measures, both of them are alike abomination to the 
Lord.** All the oheaAs of miderfaanded trickery and dharp 
dealing the use of unMr measures and evasioa of l^al da* 
ties, taking adTantage of the ignorant and unwary, or any 
other deviations from uprightness are sure in the end to be 
exposed and to invest their vile dupe with infinite contempt. 
^ Be ye sure your sin will find you out" Ananias and Sap- 
idiira vmnly endeavored to hide their oovetoosness under the 
guise of liberality ; and their successors in wickedness will 
find it equally difficult to hide the evil deeds of 'business lifis 
from a heartrsearching God. 

The persevering industry of dishonest men merits nothing 
but blame, according to the saying of CSirysostom, ^ Labor 
which hath no profit cannot obtain any pnuse." * Such persons 
are called by our Lord ^ workers of iniquity ;" they will spare 
no pains, leave nothing unattempted, for satisfyiDg their lusts, 
and accomplishing their bad designs. Isaiah describes such 
in these words : ^ They hatch cockatrice' eggs, and weave ihe 
spider^s web;" ^of which expressions," says Banow, ^one 
may denote mischievous, the other frivolous diligence in con- 
irivance or execution of naughty or vain designs ; and to them 
both that of the prophet Hosea may be referred : " They have 
sown the wind, and they shall reap the whirlwind ;" guilt, re- 
. morse, and punishment being the consequences of both. And 



cS them liotih eoaxmoa ezperience doth sihrd retj frequent 
and obvious instances, a great part of human life being taken 
up with them.'' 

^Better is a little with righteousness, than great revenues 
without right." The widow of Zarephath was much richer 
withher scanty fiure, than Jezebel in her rojaladue; and the 
poor piophet, who shared her pittance, possessed wealth inA- 
nitelj better, than the king^ with his revenues without r)ghi 
Job on the dunghill, contrasted with ungodlj Ahab on the 
throne ; Lazarus in his rags, compared with Dives in his pui^ 
pie and fine linen, fitring sumptuously eveiy day "—-living in 
splendid misery on earth, only to be more deeply damned- 
show most impressively how much better is he that walketh 
uprightly, than he that is perverse in his way. 

"Who, lord of millions, trembles for his store, 
And fears to gire a fiuthing to the poor; 
Pkodaims that ponoiy w^ be his fiUe, 
And, scowling, looks on charitj with hate.** 

The wise preacher tells us that ** The getting of treasures 
by a lying tongue is a vanity tossed to and fro of them that 
seek death. The robbery of the wicked shall destroy them, 
because they refuse to do judgment" God always mingles 
gall and bitterness with iniquitous gains. Invariably the 
wages of sin is ^eath. Search your chests ; search your hearts ; 
and if you find any of this adulterated treasure among your 
possessions, away with it. As you love your highest interest, 
away with it Else know, that, as Chrysostom well said — 
<< Ton have locked up a thief in your counting-house, who 
shall carry away all : and — j£ ye look not to it the sooner — 
your soul with it" Treasures obtained through vicious means 
are ^ put into a bag with holes," and soon are lost They are 
dispersed like dust before the whirlwind. The unprincipled 
slave of avarice is as mean in spirit as his end is fall of re- 
morse. Our countryman Sprague says of such, 
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" The kfaidly tbrob* that other laeii eontfol, 
Ne*er melt the iron of the mi«ePs soul ; 
Thro* life's dark road his sordid way he wends, 
An incarnation of fi&t dividends.*' 

Bat what will he do when Grod shall make inquisition for 
blood? Judas felt an intderable curse burning into his soul^ 
and was as eager to get rid of his iU-gott^i treasure^ as beibre 
Ke had been to gain it But there was no divorce fiom ter- 
toring oonsdenee. By renouncing integrilj, he sought death 
and was wedded to remorse forever. It is to be greatlj 1&- 
mented, that we are so little incUned to profit by the teadbii^ 
of heaven and the examples of the bad on earth. 

" How oft must men a fate like Milo*s monm, . 
Who tore the oak, and by the oak was torn." 

Integrity not only insures safety the most secure ; honor 
the most exalted ; and profit the most enduring ; but, fimrthly, 
it is promised rewards the most glorious. 

We are told <by the highest auth<Krity that, *^To do justice 
and judgment is more acceptable to the Lord than saerifioe.'* 
That is, outward'oblations can never take the place of moral 
obedience, or the consistent adoration of a truths soul. It 
is never allowed to substitute the ceremonials of religion in 
the place of its substance. Scrupulously to tithe ^ anise and 
cummin," to the neglect of the ^ weightier matters of the law " 
— judgment, mercy, and faith, is to incur the just indignation 
of the Most High. Israel abounded in the observance of their 
religious ritual most, while indulging the sin of Sodom and 
Gomorrah ; but Grod taught them how much more available 
is an upright life than sanctimonious hypocrisy. When the 
Corban sacrifice stands in the place of filial piety and right- 
eous dealing, the foul and presumptuous worshipper will soon 
feel the wrath of outraged justice. Of the pure, the docile 
and truly devout, it may be said, 
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<' Tre scataa'd Itie iictfotas of bta didly fife 
With all the mdii8tri<ms molioe ^ a fee ; 
And nothing meets mine eyes but deeds of honor." 

Such an encamium is deserved only by the tihstained devotee 
at the shrine of integrity, and it is at once the highest praise 
and best reward man can ever earn. 

There is great force in the Scripture wMdi asserts that 
'^IVeasures of wickedness profit nothing; but righteoosness 
deKvereth from death." What was tiie profit of Naboth*8 
vineyard to Ahab, when in his "ivory palace ** he Was with- 
ering under the curse of God ? "Whfct were the * thirty pieces 
of silver** to him who h^ obtained theili by betraymg his 
Ix>rd, and who, shrouded in faming remorse, confessed that 
the accursed pelf was ** the price of blood ?" A coinpetenCy 
honorably earned is the greatest wealth. ^ A man's life ooii- 
ftisteth not in the abundance of the liungs which he possesseth.^ 
The cheat and villain may seem to outrun his honest neigtibor 
in hoarding emoluments ; but to his indescribable horror he will 
&ia]ly learn that the treasures of wickedness are the treasures 
of eternal wrath. Sad is the Condition of such a wretch both 
for time and eternity. 

** Mammon's dose-link'd hcmds hftve honnd him> 
Self-imposed, and seldom burst ; 
Thoogh heayen's waters gosh'd aronnd him, 
He would pine with earth*8 poor thirst.'* 

The summary of this whole th^cne is embodied in llie M- 
lowing proverb : ^ In the way of righteousness is life ; and in 
the pathway thereof there is no death." The happiest and 
holiest light, constantly augmented, shines on their path, and 
when the varied journey of life here below shall end, it blends 
with the raptures of immortal bliss. The man of pure con- 
science and upright conduct walks towards the judgment-seat 
cheerful as the sinless bird, ^ singing of summer in foll-throat- 
«d ease." He is contented and useful in wakeftd toil, and 
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Meft with mrwonted jojB erea in dreams, ^ wiien fdeep site 
dewj on the laborei's eje." The dishonest are aooompamad 
and cheered onlj hj hopes both lying and djing ; but tlie 
eternal God is the budder and patron of the upright Thej 
are perpetoaUy invigorated bj strength welling up within 
their loyal hearts, and in every lonely hour are cheered by- 
echoes from beyond the grave. Says an old writer, ^ Espe- 
cially those accommodatiims prove most delightful, which our 
industry hath procured to us ; we looking on them with a spe- 
cial tenderness of affection, as on the children of our endea- 
vor ; we being sensible at what costs of care and psan we did 
purchase them. If a man getteth wealth by fraud or violence, 
if he riseth to preferment by flattery, detraction, or any bad 
arts, he can never taste any good savor, or find sound comfort 
in them ; and from what oometh merely by chance, as there 
is no commendation due, so much satisfaction will not arise. 
In so many years, wherein Samuel judged Israel, it cannot be 
but many thousand causes passed his hands, wherein both 
parties could not possibly be pleased ; yet so dear doth he 
find his heart and hands, that he dare make the grieved part 
judges of his judgment A good consdence will make a man 
undauntedly confident, and dare put him upon any trial ; 
where his own heart strikes him not, it bids him challenge all 
the world, and take up all comers. How happy a thing is it 
fi>r man to be his own friend and patron !' He needs not to 
fear foreign broils, that is at peace at home." This is identi- 
cal with the weU known sentiment of the great poet of nature 
and truth. 

" What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted ? 
Thrice is he armed, that hath his quarrel just; 
And he but naked though lock'd up in steel, 
Whose eonsdence with injustice is corrupted." 

The honors and rewards which Daniel and Joseph ulti- 
mately won by their integrity, are well known* Like causes 
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irSl ahrays psodooe Uke resoItB, and we should be mort anx- 
to be thus hleflsed* 

** Honor and glory were given to cherish; 

Cherish them, then, though all else shoaM decay; 
Landmarks he these, that are never to perish, 
Stan that will shme on the dnakiest day.*' 



CHAPTER VIII. 

EXTBAYAOANCE ; 

OB9 THE SPENDTHRIFT DISGRACED. 

The germ and goiding thought of the following discussion 
is in ProY. 21: 20, ^ There is treasure to be desired and oil 
in the dwelling of the wise : but a foolish man spendeth it up." 
In unfolding this topic, let it be remarked, that extrayagance 
striyes most after what the soul least needs ; seldom proceeds 
honorably in acquiring the luxuries it is ambitious to display; 
is never contented with the splendid misery it may for a mo- 
ment have attained ; and ends in perpetual ruin where it had 
aspired after transient joys. 

In the first place, the extravagant man is most anxious to 
possess what he has least occasion to use. He is habitually 
influenced by the allurements of sensuality, and, to secure, a 
present gratification, utterly neglects the claims of the future. 
He purchases satiety at a dear rate and pays enormous inter- 
est to obtain the requisite means. Byron was not the only 
one who could say, 

^ In my young days tbey lent me cash that way, 
Which I foond very troablesome to pay.** 

The improvident generously pays those who indulge his crimi- 
nal wishes, but leaves the virtuous and industrious unrewarded. 
Every foolish whim is indulged, and all profitable pursuits are 
despised. While those who are dependent on the spendthrift 
are suffering from want, he gives feasts to his idle associates, 
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and will persist in making them presents when he can no 
longer pay his own bills. 

Those who rely on their own prudent exertions, and properi j 
improve their talents, are under no necessity of suffering either 
penury or disgrace. On the contrary, the indecent and extravi^ 
gant will soon exhaust the most ample resources, and involye 
themselyes in the greatest contempt. Saith the preacher, 
^Much food is in the tillage of the poor ; but there is that is 
destroyed for want of judgment" The richest soil and most 
genial dime will be of little value without prudent manage- 
ment and economical tillage. The abundant crops of £gypt 
sprang mainly from the discretion of Joseph ; and Solomon's 
prudent administration of his household restrained waste and 
prevented the evils of extravagance. The prodigal is ruined 
rather by what he fancifully desires, than by what he really 
needs ; he goes on buying what he does not want, and veiy 
soon wants what he cannot buy. It is for this reason that the 
possessions of the rich and voluptuous so often change hands. 
^^A wise servant shall have rule over a son that causeth 
shame : and shall have part of the inheritance among the 
brethren." Many of the most valuable plantations in the 
Southern States are now owned by those who but a few years 
ago were simply overseers on the same soil. The arrogant 
and lascivious heir degrades himself, wastes the inheritance, 
and, like the prodigal of old, is obliged to take his place 
among ^ hired servants," while the frugal and wise come to 
rule over him. 

Secondly, the extravagant man seldom adopts an honorable 
course of conduct, when he ^ould acquire the luxuries he is 
ambitious to display. ^ Moderation," said bishop Hall, ^ is 
the centre wherein all, both divine and moral philosophy meet ; 
the rule of life, the governess of manners, the silken string that 
runs through the pearl-chain of all virtues, the very ecliptic^ 
line under which reason and religion move without any devia- 
tion, and therefore most worthy of our best thoughts, of our 

10 
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nort canfiil obeerranee.** BnftUuBisaTirtae wbichihe ex- 
tzavagaiit are the last to cnltivate. All the exerdoag the j 
Bake ezhanst much more than they strengthen ; and so little 
is the moral eneigy thej possess that it is soon layished un- 
necesoarily awaj. They dissipate their strength in superfln* 
oos display, and miserably lad: all the resouces of prafitaUe 

A maxim with the Greeks was, ** nothing to excess." This 
mle of moderation they adopted as the great law of cnhiire ; 
hot they never forgot that pn^e fulness mi^t be restrained 
without drying it up, and that the excess of energy should be 
directed, but never crippled. ^< Moderation is in itself a pow- 
er, peaceable, regular, constant, and invincible ; a power des- 
tined to restrain the energy and activity oi the soul within the 
confines which answer, on one side, to the reach of our facul- 
ties, and, on the other, to the objects which are assigned tbem ; 
a power which checks us that we may be capable of acting 
.better, and which represses our aberrations, that we may more 
successfully go on id the right directi<xi. We here meet with 
one of those dispensations of Providence, which we cannot 
sufficiently admire : this moderation, which is the secret of vir- 
tue, is also the secret of happiness. Sobriety is the first con- 
dition even of sensual pleasures. ^ Use without abusing," ia 
a rule, which comprises aU the counsels of prudence. In the 
external worW there ia only a given proviakmof materials 
Ibr pleasure ; in the internal world, only a certain copadty to 
receive it ; our desires and fears embrace an indefinite q[>here^ 
because they mount on the wings of the imagination, which 
creates for itself new regions beyond the compass of realities^ 
and renders present enjoyment more keen aud exquisite when 
the spur of desire is still felt ; while, if the shadow of fear ap- 
pears, we become more strcmgly attached to what we possess. 
Reality must be mingled with expectation, and the present live 
upon the future. Voluntary temperance unites with s^isual 
ei\joyments a delicate sentiment, which, arising fixxn the con- 
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sdonsness of our own liberty, heightens ito yakw. We reiiA 
I^easare in proportion as we goyem it, instead of being gor- 
emed by it Hence Arise those joys, so innocent, pore, varied, 
and inexhaustible, which are the privilege of those hi medioo* 
rity. Privadon continually enhances their enjojments, be- 
euise it prevents satiety ; every object is of more worth, be- 
cause of use ; everything is fruitful, and nothing borthensome. 
How remarkable, that the limitations of property should ren* 
der the enjoyment of it almost infinite 1 

It is the ambition of the extravagant fop to shoot like a me» 
teor across public observation. He fiourishes at places of pub- 
lic resort ; he would dazsle for a week, and vainly hopes to 
be admired for a month. But the utmost Uiat can in such a 
career be attained is to add one more disgraced name to the 
idle and puSnle instances of prodigfd folly. He who recently 
shone with such apparent splend(»r soon is without eidier 
money or credit, and no longer dares^ to appear in the open 
day. 

" Dreading that climax of all earthly ills, 
The inflammation of his weekly'bills." 

In all things, a lawful and well regulated enjoyment is the 
best security against excess. *^ He that needs least is likest the 
gods,** said Socrates. We multiply happiness, not by increas- 
ing our wants, but by restricting them. A sensible old pro- 
Verb well asserts, ^ the eyes of other people are the eyes which 
rain us." Necessity soon compels the spendthrift to retrench 
hk expenses or adopt dishonest means for promoting gain. It 
is easy to see what course he wiU be likely to pursue, and 
* what consequences he will soon incur. An ounce of proven* 
tive is worth a pound of cure. It is easier to extinguish the 
first extravagant desire, than to restrain the torrent of ungov* 
emable passion that is sure to succeed. But the heedless 
prodigal practises no such prudent forethought. He is crimi* 
nally avaricious of indulgence, and is not scrupulous as to the 
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means he emplojs to support lus extraYag&noe. A small leak 
IS sufficieiit to sink a great ship, but he makes oopioQS drau^^ 
upon whatever ct^ital he maj have possessed, and soon veii* 
fies the sayings that <^ they who dainties love shall beggan 
prove." When one voluntarily expends his money for sapei^ 
fiuities, he is not far from b^g compelled to part with the 
commodities most necessary f<Mr his support. 

S&js Solomon, ^ Wealth gotten by vanity shall be diminish- , 
ed." Frivolous pursuits, hollow amusements, expensive equir 
page and ostentatious display, will soon prove that ^ riches 
oertaiiUj make themselves wings and fly away," leaving no- 
thing behind in the hands of the spendthrift but an awM ac- 
count of abused and perverted blessings* ''It is hard fi>r an 
empty bag to stand upright ;" and it is equally impossible for 
the extravagant long to avert penury and disgrace. If they 
resort to unhallowed means to replenish the coffers exhausted 
on their lusts, they but aggravate their offence and augment 
the fearfulness of their doom. ^ Hearken also to Solomon," 
exclaims lord Bacon, ^ and beware of hasty gathering of riches ; 
He who makes haste to be rich shall not be innocent" Tlie 
poets feign'that when Plutus (whidi is riches) is sent ^m 
Jupiter, he limps, and goes slowly ; but when he is sent from 
Pluto, he runs, and is swift of foot ; meaning, that riches got- 
ten by good means and just labor pace slowly ; but when they 
come by the death of others, (as by the course of inheritance^ 
testaments, and the like,) they come tumbling npon a man ; 
but it might be applied likewise to Pluto^ taking him for the 
devil ; for when riches come from the devil, '(as by &aud and 
oppression, and unjust means,) they come upon speed. The 
ways to enrich are many, and most of them foul ; parsimony * 
is one of the best, and yet is not innocent ; for it withholdeth 
men horn works of liberality and charity." 

Poor Richard has told us how that << Pride breakfasted with 
Plenty, dined with Poverty, and supp^ with Infamy." The 
downward course is thus rapid and &taL ^ A fat kitchen makes 
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aleanwQl;^ and << what maintiiins one vice woold brii^ iq^ 
tiro clifldren.'' It is eeitaiiily very foolish to laj oat ci^tal 
in the purchase of repentance, and to indulge in ostentatioa 
which must end in remorse* But such is the foolish dioiee 
too often made bj those who sacrifice to extravagance. 

*<'TUIhoase]ioldjojt 
And comforts cease. This drains onr eellar diy, 
And keeps oar larder dean ; puts out our fires, 
And introduces hunger, frost, and woe, 
Where peace and hospitalitj might reign." 

In the third place, the extravagant are not only seldom in* 
aocent in the means they employ, but are never conteoted 
with the 8{Jendid misery which for a moment they may have 
attained. Splendor never can be taken as the type for digni- 
ty, nop extravagance for power, any more than a shadow or a 
reflection can be the correlative of reality. £nough evidence 
18 on record and before onr observation if we are wise to read, 
to prove that the greatest discomfort and keenest tortores of 
soul oflen attend the seeming favorites of fortune who redine 
on those dazzling heights of rank and fashion which to the vul- 
gar eye appear to 5ask in unclouded sunshine. The chief joy 
of such is to be the objeicts of popular admiration around which 
ocMnmcm mortals gather in awe, ^ Hfi their strained eyes and 
ope their mouth with wonder." To maintain this hollow aoj 
glittering outside, they forego all substantial delight; and, 
that to the last they may gratify their ruling passi^m, exclaim 
with Catiline to his associate in a common guilt, 

** Let us sink 
In sumptuous ruin, with wondcrers ronnd us, wife ! 
Our funeral pile shall send up amber smokes ; 
We'll bum in myrrh, or— blood !** 

The extravagant, oppressed with anxiety to appear gor- 
geously, and reproved by conscience on aooonnt of the means 

10* 
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MOflllj emplojed, are neoeesarilj disoontented and vaaibaippy, 
^Breadof deceit ift sweet to a man; but afierwaids his moatk 
shall be filled with graveL" The display of the haughty is 
but a passing show, momentaiy sweetness, succeeded by bitter 
remorse, when the miserable dupe of sensual delight exdaims, 
— ** I tasted but a little honey, and I must die." Everything 
gotten wrongfully is sure to wreak vengeance on its corrupt 
possessor in the end. What permanent profit did Gehazi de- 
rive from his talents of silver and changes of garments ? In- 
tegrity is delightful in its beginning, continuance, and end. 
Sinful show is sometimes sweet for the moment, but always, 
and oltm etemaUy, is it bitter in its final results. The most 
lonely building in the world is a theatre just afier the play is 
over and the audience is dispersed ; and the most miserable 
beings are those who have recently been revelling in unholy 
joys. ^Next to dressing for a rout op ball, undressing is a 
woe." Says an old writer, ^ The bread, which a man hath got 
by cozenage, seems sweet and pleasant at the first taste of it; 
but by that time he hath chewed it a little, he shall find it to 
be but harsh gravel, that crasheth between his teeth, galls his 
jaws, wounds his tongue, and ofiends his palate." 

The enjoyments most coveted by the extravagant are as un- 
real as they are unsatisfying. 

" So the blue summit of some mountain height, 
Wrapt in gay clouds, deludes the distant sight j 
But as with gazing eyes wc draw more near, 
l^ades the false scene, and the rough rocks appear.** 

All the blandishments of unholiness are as deceptive as the 
mirage in the desert, a delusion that distance creates and near 
inspection destroys. Many a ruined devotee has miseraUy 
experienced m the pursuit of such fleeting follies how *^ oft 
expectation fails, and most there where most it promises." 
And yet, fiiacinated by what is evidently false and murderous. 
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like voyagers ehanned to inevitable ndn by syren songs, tbey 
yield to the blinding ecstasy until on the death-bed, 

** Busy, meddling memory, 
In barbarous succession, musters up 
The past endearments of their softer hours, 
' '"" Tenacious of its theme;" 

— leminiscences which are the stings of the serpent and fi>re- 
tokeners of unquenchable fi^e• 

The most conunon and &tal^fonns of extravagance take the 
name of &shion. She is supported by the most zealous ad- 
herents on earth, and adored at the greatest expense* Both 
the divinity and her devotees show to what d^radation the 
human mind can stoop, when beings supposed to be rational 
volunteer with pride and delight to strut through one year 
and country adorned with^the gewgaws of another. 

" Hence ostentation here, with tawdry art, 
Pants for the vulgar praise which fools impart; 
Here yanity assumes her pert grimace, 
And trims her robe of frieze with copper lace ; 
Here beggar pride defrauds her daily dieer, 
To boast one splendid banquet once a year; 
The mind still turns where shifting fashion draws, 
Nor weighs the solid worth of self-applause." 

Fashion is a despot to whom nearly all ranks and classes 
are willing slaves. In London, May-day is the chimney- 
sweepers* holiday ; when they decorate themselves with floW'* 
ers, ribbands, iand tinsel, aad dance in the streets. But at one 
time capricious fashion came near destroying the sport, as we 
are told by Jonas Hanway, who on inquiring of a chimney- 
sweeper's boy, on^a May-morning, why he was not enjoying 
himself, like the rest of his fraternity, received the reply — 
^ Because master says it an't ^nteel !" Such revolutions of 
sentiment are often produced by the fickle goddess. Said 
John Foster, <' It is very amusing to observe the captivity to 
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the princ^le of imitataon on so vast a scale as it is diqilajed 
in a great citj. It prevails^ not only ia the department which 
I have just noticed, but in every other ; and, consequently, the 
varieties of manners and character are incomparably fewer 
than the number of men. You seldom meet with the bold, in- 
dependent spirit, which, without asking leave of the sovereign 
modes and prescriptions of society, has formed its own habits, 
and without ostentation of singularity, can preserve them. 
What a scene for observation, if the inhabitants of a great city 
were as independent in habits as they are dissociated in affec- 
tion ; and indeed it is somewhat strange that assimilation can 
be so extensive, while attachment is so restricted. But so it is, 
that each one seems anxious to be recognized as somebody, 
not in the designation of an individual, but in becoming an im- 
perceptible component part of a bulk, by means of a servile 
conformity to the modes of general society, or to the modes 
prevalent in a large class. They are like the golden orna- 
ments of the Israelites, which passed by a melting process 
from a multitude of diminutives into one illustrious calf. 

The power of fashion, for instance, though it may be true 
that its authority to impose on its votaries a precise and per- 
fect conformity in minutiae is lessening, would yet in London 
mould fifty thousand persons in conformity to its most fantas- 
tic model in ten days, each of them being convinced of the 
truth of the maxim, ^ Out of the fashion, out of life." And as 
to the other less general distinctions, society is thrown, if I 
may use the expression, into a few great eomman-placegy — 
forms of life, not apparently so much intended to dassify the 
men, as the men seem intended as materiab to make up the 
forms, from each of which a few selections would give you a 
tolerable idea of the whole. 

The illustrations will be obvious to you. What do you thiid^ 

for instance, of the class whose habitual business is to walk 

about, to see and exhibit forms and drnperies, and to kill time ? 

* 

If similarity can secure reciprocal complacency, they will not 
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qaarrel. They might make use oi one another for looking- 
glasses. No counterfeiter of signatures, stamps, <»* quack pre- 
parations, was ever more careful of resemblance." 

The miseries superinduced by extravagance, that tyrant of 
:fool8, are most experienced by those who are most ambitious 
of display. The amount of unhappiness is proportioned to the 
absurdities indulged, and, as these are usually numerous, the 
sum total of enjoyment allotted to brief life on earth is fear- 
folly decreased. They who worship the veriest goddess of 
semblance and of shade must expect to find no true pleasure 
in their devotion, and no enduring peace as their reward. The 
maddest of the mad are they who enthral themselves at a 
shrine where public virtue must be sacrificed to parade, and 
, enjoyment to ostentation ; where discontent perpetually cor- 
rodes the heart, and remorse consummates the gloomy scene. 

This leads us to remark, fourthly, that extravagance not 
only strives most after what the soul least needs ; seldom ac- 
quires honorably the means it employs ; and is never con- 
tented with the splendid misery it may for a moment have at- 
tained ; but ends in perpetual ruin where it had aspired after 
transient joys. 

It is the fearful property of the sin now under consideration, 
to lead its victim blindfolded to destruction. Absurdities are 
ridiculous or repugnant to vs inversely as we are accustomed 
to them. If we had Kved from mfancy with the most enor- 
mous monster, we should be no more startled at his appear- 
ance than by a Canary bird. Hence the importance of the 
early formation of our habits on the pure and exalted morality 
of the gospel. " Manners," says Burke, " are of more impor- 
tance than laws. Upon them, in a great measure, the laws de- 
pend. The law touches us but here and there, and now and 
then. Manners are what vex and soothe, corrupt or purify, 
exalt or debase, barbarize or refine us^ by a constant, steady, 
uniform, insensible operation, like that of the air we breathe in. 
They give their whole form and color to our lives. According 
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to their qualitj, thej aid raoials, they sapply them, <»r Hiey to- 
taUy destroy them." 

No young person is fit to enter upon the dangerous pursuits 
of life who has not decidedly formed the habits of industry, 
intc^ty, and moderation. Sloth makes all things difficult; 
active and upright zeal renders toil both easy and profitable. 
The man of sober enterprise woriis as well as wishes, and is 
honored ; while he who attempts to live upon indecent hc^ie, 
dies festing, and is forever disgraced. If it is true that at the 
home of the honest and industrious, poverty looks in but dares 
not enter, it is equally certain that the mansion of the spend- 
thrift, however gorgeous, is destined to be invaded by remorse 
and consigned to contempt 

^ The man who builds, and wants wherewith to pay, 
Provides a home from which to mn away." 

The person whose tastes are naturally extravagant will be 
least controlled by high moral principle, and in this laxity of 
mind consists the imminent perils of our earthly career. The 
greatest misery of the prodigal is produced not so much 
by the uncertainty of bis judgment, as by the inconstaxu^ of 
his will and the recreancy of his heart PitiaUe indeed are 
those citizens who are ready to hold anything rather than their 
tongues ; keep anything except their word ; and sacrifice no- 
thing with composure except tlAir reputation. ^ Before de- 
struction the heart of man is haughty, and before hcmor is hu- 
mility." Sinful man sooner or later must learn, that reliance 
upon his Creator constitutes the only true safety as well as 
happiness, and that the principle of arrogant independence is 
moral madness and certain destruction. To seek supreme joy 
in perishable wealth, hollow display, and tyrannic power, is 
folly the most insane. 

^ Man, proud man, 
Dress'd in a little hrief authority, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven 
Afl make the angels weep." 
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PenoDs fixid of workSij magnifioeiioe are impelled bj the 
moBt denuded and murderoas passioiuu Thns Haman came 
home full of pride and reveiige. He called a oouiiflel of his 
partners in splendid guilt He recounts his wealth, magnift- 
ceause, and popularity with the king and queen. *^ Yet," says 
he, ^ all this availeth me nothing, so long as I see Mordecai 
the Jew sitting at the king's gate. The most successful dap> 
lings of earth are never Aillj contented ; their hi^est fdacky 
is nnserable, and they are nearest destruction at the moment 
when they boast of being most secure. Of this character, to 
nae the words of an ancient bishop, was ^ Goliath, whose 
heart was as hi^ as his head ; his strength was answerable 
to his stature ; his weapons answerable to his strength ; his 
pride exceeded all : becanse he saw his head higher, his arms 
strcmger, his sword and spear bigger, his shield heavier than 
any Israelite's, he defies the whole host ; and, walking between 
the two armies, braves all Israel with a challenge : ' Why are 
ye oome out to set your battle in array ? Am not I a Philis- 
tine, and you servants to Saul? Choose you a man for yoo, 
and let him oome down to me. Give me a man, that we may 
fight together.' Carnal hearts are carried away with pre- 
sumption of their own abilities, and, not finding matches to 
themselves in outward appearance, insult over the impotency 
of inferiors, and as those that can see no invisible opposition, 
promise themselves certainty of success. Insolence and self* 
confidence argue the heart to be nothing but a Itunp of proud 
flesh." 

Persons possessing in ample measure pecuniary wealth, and 
perverting it to the base uses of sinful display, are certainly 
not to be emulated by the good. This truth was well taught 
by Epictetus : ^ As when you see an asp in a golden casket, 
you do not esteem that asp happy, because it is inclosed in ma- 
terials so costly and so magnificent, but despise and would shun 
it, on account of its venom ; so, when you see vice, lodged in 
the nudst of wealth and the swelling pride of fortune, be not 
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Struck with the spl^idor of the materials, with which it is sur- 
rounded, but demise the gross alloj of its maxm^s and senti- 
ments." 

The best men in eyerj age have felt the need of supethn- 
man aid, and have found true repose only when leaning cm the 
ann which supports the pillars of the universe. God, as their 
king, made their law his will ; << and in his will was ihi&r tran- 
quillity." He was their fear and their love. ^ The earth," 
sajs Judde, ^ is a paradise to whoever seeks obIj to please 
God ; but, on the cpntraiy, it is an anticipated hell to the man 
who rejects his invitations." Of St. John, the precursor of our 
Lord, his holj mother said that he rejoiced in gladness. 
^ This," says Diego de Stella, ^ is the difference that exists 
between good and evil men's jojs : these do joj in their vani- 
ties and the other do rejoice in a good' conscience before God. 
This is the rejoicing of St. John in joj." Albert the Great 
makes divine reflections on this head. ^ Nothing," he says, 
^ can be happier than to place all things in Him, in whom there 
is no deficiencj. Therefore, with all ^ndj, diligence, and la- 
bor, simplify your heart, that you may be converted from j9^an- 
ttumsy immovable and tranquil, and that you may stand always 
within yourself in the Lord, as if your soul were in that now 
of eternity, that is, of divinity. If you continually and truly 
revdve these Uiinga wiflun your mind, thej wiU confer more 
upon you towards a happy life than all riches, delights, honors, 
nay, and besides, than all the wisdom and knowledge of this 
deceitful life, and corruptible world, even though in these things 
you were to excel all the men that ever existed." Augustine, 
speakiug of men converted to God, says that they lose the 
things which they loved before. But where that love enters, 
the loss is remembered with additional joy and thankfulness ; 
for in order to approach their primal source, it was necessary 
that they should part with the weights with which other men 
do vainly load their feet, toiling in hopes of happiness, which 
even the wise ancients knew could never be derived from such 
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tilings ; as Goeio, when he says of Antonj, ^ he was happy, If 
t2iere can be any happiness in such a mind." They had thought 
to find peace and gladness in the love of creatures ; and in 
them even Cicero could exclaim, " Oh how many and how bit- 
t^ are the roots of sorrow." And now from these they are 
ddivered by embracing poverty of spirit, which expects and 
finds light out of darkness, and, amidst privation, food on which 
they Kve, and never know satiety. That joy which mi^t 
spring &om natural sources, was exalted and secured to them 
by being sanctified ; for they learned to offer the expansion of 
their hearts to God as well as. their earthly friend, and they 
kx^ed up to him in their mirth and playful hours, as well as 
in times of serious meditation ; for even in the lowest things 
they saw, as Dante says. 



-The printed steps' 



Of that eternal worth, which is the end 
Whither the line is drawn. 

If the extravagant is thus overwhelmed in his owil pit, and 
finds only misery where he anticipated delight, let us seek the 
mercy of God in Christ, and practise that humility and mod- 
eration which lead to unfieiding joy. Without the discipline of 
persevering gvace, we can experience no hope and find no 
heaven. For as Barrow says, " Virtue is not a mushroom, 
that springeth up of itself in one night when we are asleep, or 
regard it not ; but a delicate plant, that groweth slowly and 
tenderly, needing much pains to cultivate it, much care to 
guard it, much time to mature it, in our untoward soil, in this 
world's unkindly weather. Neither is vice a spirit that will 
be conjured down by a charm, or with a presto driven away ; 
it is not an adversary that can be knocked down at a blow, 
or dispatched with a stab." 

Jerome advised his friend to be ever well employed, that 
when the devil came to tempt him, he might find him work* 
ing in the vineyard of his Lord. We have the highest mo- 

11 
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tires to dfligent devotion; andybjavindii^aUaiiifiilexftravar 
gnnce, may secure the brif^btest treanires on higfa. 

** Seek Tratfa, that pore odestial tnxth— whose Urth 
Was in the heayen of heavens, clear, sacred, shrined, 
In reason^s light Not oft she yisits earth, 
Bat her majestic port, the willing mind, 
Thioogfa fidth, may sometimes see. Give her thy sool, 
Kor fiunti thoogfa error's soiget loudly 'gainst thee roll. 

Seek Vutne, wear her armor to the fight. 

Then, as the wrestler gathers strength from strife, 

Shalt tboo be nerr'd to a more vigoroas mig^t, 

By each contending tarbnlent ill of life : 

Seek Yirtue, she alone is all divine ; 

And having foand, be strong, in God's own strength and thine." 



CHAPTER IX. 

VANITY; 
OR, THE DECORATED FOOL. 

Says Solomon, Proverbs 21: 4, ^An hig^ look, and ft 
proud heart, and the ploughing of the wicked, is sin." The 
language here employed, " ploughing of the wicked,** is some- 
what obscure. We suppose that the wise preacher woold 
have us understand that the inflated sensualist, whose vani^ 
would drive God from his own universe and substitute self in 
the place diereof, never acts upon righteous motives, nor 
moves towards just ends. Now the intention of the heart de- 
termines the moral quality of the extenud action, and if pride 
or vanity is the impulse, sin must be. the result. Hence the 
justice of bishop Taylor's remark: ^^Holy intention is to the 
actions of a man, that which the soul is to the body, or form 
to its matter, er the root to the tree, or the sun to the world, or 
the fountain to the river, or the base to a pillar. Without 
these, the body is a dead trunk, the matter is sluggish, the 
tree is a block, the world is darkness, the river is quickly dry, 
the pillar rushes into flatness and ruin, and the acti<»i is sin- 
ful, or unprofitable and vain." It is for this reason that the 
sacred writer in another chapter declares, ^ Better it is to be 
of an humble spirit vrith the lowly, than to divide the spoil 
with the proud." 

We proceed to remark that vanity is a weakness common 
to all our race ; a foible the most prominent in those who are 
least useful ; a sin every way pemidous, and which should be 
devoutly subdued. 
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The muTersality of Tain self-esteem maj be easily perceiv- 
ed. Vanit J is a base ingredieiit, found in a greater or less 
degree in every character, the worst and the best In the 
latter, its presence is ^ like a stain upon a vestal's robe, the 
worse for Vhat it soils." All persons have their fiudts, and 
often reveal them most palpably while attempting vainly to 
hide them. The sagacioas Franklin observed, << Scarcely 
have I ever heard or read the introductory phrase, ^may saj 
without vanity,' but some striking and characteristic vanity 
has immediately followed." Follok describes the universality 
of this evil as follows : 

^* In purple some, and 8ome in rags, stood forth 
For reputation ; some displayed a limb 
Well-fashioned *. some of lowlier mind, a cane 
Of canons workmanship, and marvellons twist : 
In strength some sought it, and in beauty more. 
Long, long the fair one labored at the glass, 
And, being tired, called in auziliar skill, 
To have her sails, before she went abroad, 
Full spread, and nicely set, to catch the gale 
Of praise. And much she caught, and much deserved, 
When outward loveliness was index fair 
Of purity within : but oft, alas 1 
The bloom was on the skin alone *, and when , 
She saw, sad sight ! the roses on her cheek 
Wither, and heard the voice of fame retire 
And die away, she heaved most piteous sighs, 
And wept most lamentable tears -, and whiles. 
In wild delirium, made rash attempt, 
Unholy mimicry of Nature's work 1 
To re-create, with frail and mortal things, 
Her withered face. Attempt how fond and vain ! 
Her frame itself, soon mouldered down to dust ; 
And in the land of deep forgetfulness, 
Her beauty and her name were laid beside 
Eternal silence, and the loathsome worm ; 
Into whose darkness flattery ventured not ; 
Where none had ears to hear the voice of Fame. 
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Many the roads they took, the plans they tried. 
And awful oft the wickedness they wronght. 
To be obsenred, some scrambled up to thrones, 
And sat in vestures dripping wet with gore. 
The warrior dipped his sword in blood, and wrote 
His name on lands and cities desolate. 
The rich bought fields, and houses boilt, and raised 
The monumental piles up to the clouds, 
And called them by their names. And, strange to tell I 
Rather than be unknown, and pass away 
Obscurely to the grave, some, small of soul. 
That else had perished nnob6er%'ed, acquired 
Conaiderable renown by oaths proCuie, 
By jesting boldly with all sacred things, 
And uttering fearlessly whatc*er occurred ; — 
Wild, blasphemous, perditionable thoughts, 
That Satan in them moved ; by wiser men 
Suppressed, and quickly banished from the mind.** 

Yarn peraoos are exoeedmgly ambitkyoB to make thoee 
graces which are calculated jo impresB others favorably seen 
hj th^n. This evil is as prominent in the conduct of Statea, 
as in that of individuals. Wars are almost always canied'oii 
in defence of -national vamty, as duels are produced bj woimd- 
ed self-esteenL The ^ fears of the brave and follies of the 
'Wise'' on every hand tell how wide and powerful is the sway 
of vanity. Men seldom brave death, except in the presence 
of witnesses ; almost every quarrel could be speedily ended, 
if the spectators would only disperse. Great public discussiooB 
on religious matters are always great curses, as they are con- 
ducted in our day, because the most stubborn and degraded 
passions in the combatants are, by publicity, strongly aroused. 
Seeming zeal and ordinary valor are often but a cowardly 
fear of opinion. King William's servant who showed such 
great intrepidity during the passage from Holland to England 
in a tempest, ezfJains it in his own words : ^ I feared lest they 
should see that I was afraid." 

It is more than probable that there was no small measure 
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. of vanity mixed with the haughty patriodsm of Sidney, and 
the indomitable spirit of Cato. All the race of Adam are 
tick with this disease. One chief reason why we so mudi 
hate the vanity of others is because it off^ids our own. £ve^ 
ly pers(m is disposed to put the best side out, and offer the 
fiurest aspect possible to the worid. The ruling passion of all 
mankind was exemplified in Caesar who, on sitting to have 
his portrait painted, put his finger upon a scar which he bore 
upon his face, to hide it from the common eye. 

It is a sad evidence and illustratkm of our &Ilen and gro- 
velling state, that people are much more fiwdnated by tihe 
gutter of a peacock's tail, than by the selfHSUstaining nugesty 
of the eagle's wing. AU around the ^obe, appearances make 
nearly all the realities that men enjoy. Howitt, in his Rural 
Life in England, says, ^ I have heard of a gentleman of large 
fortune who, for some years after his residence in a particular 
nei^borhood, did not set up his dose carriage, but fcftorwards 
feeing it more agreeable to do so, was astonished to find lum- 
aeif called upon by a host of carriage^Lceping people, who did 
not seem previously aware of his existence ; and rightly deem- 
ing the calls to be made upon his carriage, rather than him- 
self, sent round his empty carriage to deliver cards in return. 
It was a biting sadre on a melancholy condition of society, the 
fiiU force of which can only be perodved by such as have 
heard the continual exultations of those who have dined with 
sudi* a great person on such a day, and the equalty eager 
complaints of others, of the pride and exdusiveness they meet 
with ; who have listened to the long catalogue of slights, dead 
cuts, and oflfences, and witnessed the perpetual heart^bmnings 
inddent to such a state of things. These are the follies that 
press the charm of existence out of the hearts of thousands, 
and make the country often a purgatory, where it might be a 
paradise." It is this mean spirit of vanity, emulating the 
aristocratic pride of those who feed in a wider stye, that curses 
BO many persons, and justifies the awftil truth of what was ssud 
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by Coleridge, that ^ Care, like a foul liag, sits on us all ; <»ie • 
class presses with iron foot upon the wounded heads beneath, 
and all struggle for a worthless supremacy, and all, to rise to 
k, more shackled by their expenses." 

Secondly, vanity is a foible the most prominent usually in 
those who are the least useful. Pride in dress, and ridies, 
and station, and talent, is not entirely a useless passicm, as we 
shall hare occasion hereafter more folly to show, but it is one 
both dangerous and undignified. Vanity, which is an inferior 
species of pride, is especially indicative of a grovelling spirit ; 
it seeks distinction by eccentricity, would win popular regard 
chiefly by perscmal display, and reveals an ignoble spirit in 
. its possessor, as mushrooms, and less valuable funguses are 
.nsuallj^igrown in a rank soil, where better fruits can harAy 
be produced. 

Vanity is sagacious only in the art of self-display. Like an 
inflated and bedecked balkkm, it tends constantly to esci^ 
firom the sphere of ordinary usefulness, and can hoast of no 
utilily save the capacity for transient 06tentati(»i at the ex- 
pense of imminent periL In the most frightful dilemma, its 
gaudiness is the last trait to disappear ; plunged in the sea of 
destruction, its light and buoyant nature floats on the surface 
for a moment^ and then sinks forever. It is most pernicious 
in its tendencies, because it is intimately associated with the 
worst passions. So copious and stnmg is the ingredient of 
envy in the composition of the vain, that no flattery is so effi- 
cacious on the frivolous as a malignant detraction aimed at 
some rival,— -to enchant the decorated fool, ridicule his supe- 
rior in folly. Sinners as we all are, it is easier to pardon an 
offence against ihe laws of morality, than a slight directed to- 
wards ourselves. Neglecting substantial graces, and aiming 
only at ephemeral display, the vain person exhausts the vigor 
of life in useless endeavors, 

" And rooted stands in'manhood's hour, 
The weeds of vice without the flower." 
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Vanity often creatos the most despicable characters — hyp6^ 
elites inverted — who striye to appear worse than they really 
are. It is an omniyorous passion that has no chmce in its 
food, but must be constantly fed with vulgar gratification* 
Not ui^TequenUy it resorts to the exaggeration of its own 
faults and vices simply to excite puUic attention. Byion was 
of this stamp) and he succeeded in passing himself off for can- 
dor, as one deserving sympathetic regard, instead of appearing 
in his true aspect, the victim of lust and the object o£ deserved 
cmtempt. He scorned moral restraint, and sacrificed himself 
in voluntary madne86,^as he has himself declared : 

" Though the rock of my last hope is shiver'd, 
m And its fragments are sunk in the wave, 

Though I feel that my soul is delivered ^ 

To pain — ^it shall not be its slave." 

Bat time is ra|»dly irevealing the obscure and vulgar vices 
which blended with and obscured his splendid talents. What 
will eternity show ? 

The decorated fool is always exceedingly impatient under 
correction. Nothing is so agonizing to the thin skin of the 
children of vanity as the application of a ragged and whole* 
some truth. It is said that the ancient Sybarites persecuted 
the cocks for crowing, as they were thus disturbed in their ef- 
feminate repose ; and such is the spirit of the infiated and in* 
dolent of our own day ; they will sooner sulmiit to be wounded 
in their interests, than ia their vanity. The decorated fool is 
" one whom the music of his own vain tongue doth ravish, 
like enchanting harmony ;" and nothing exasperates him more, 
than the instruction which reveals to him his faults, because 
he is humiliated most painfiilly by the accusations secretly en- 
forced in his own conscience and under which he already 
stands condemned. V 

The pfeval^icy and power rf vanity is attested hf :<yM&tory 
as wen as by common observation. When the war ^ith Han- 
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nibal was at its height, a law was introduoed at Rome bj Oaiiis 
Oppius, by which it was enacted, that no woman shoald use 
for ornament more than half an ounce of gold, or wear a dress 
of ditifer^it colors within the dty or any town, or nearer the 
ci^ than one mile, and that no one should ride in a carriage 
drawn by horses, except in attendance on some religious oele* 
bration. In the ^ve hundred and fifty-seyenth year of Rome, 
a pn^Kisition was made to repeal this law, on the ground, that 
as the repubfic was in great prosperity, the original cause of 
the law existed no kmger. A great debate arose on this pointy 
in which many of the nobles joined, some for the law and others 
against it ; the Cai»tol was crowded with all classes, showing 
great ardor and zeal, but divided in their opinicms. The wo- 
men, who being most interested in the result, were detennined 
not to be controUed by the ordinary rules of decorum when 
their vital rights were so deeply involved, dispersed themselves 
l^irough the streets of the city, thronged the avenues to the 
Forum, and besought the men, that this odious restriction on 
female ornaments might be removed. The throng of women 
was constantly on the increase, as their number was augment- 
ed to an impressive degree by perpetual arrivals from all the 
country around. Earnest deputations waited on the consuls, 
praetors, and other magistrates, to implore them to suppoft 
their cause. 

To resist this fearM inundation of fine ladies the incorrupt- 
ible Cato arose, and was inexorable to their prayers. All his 
experience and convictions were in favor of the law. A man 
so wise and teipperate in his habits, so attached to the frugal 
manners of the old Romans, and so hostile to luxury as the 
source of individual and national ruin, could regard with no 
favor a measure, in his view, so directly opposed to all sound 
policy. The inroad made by this seditious movement of the 
women, on the ancient rigid domestic government of the Ro- 
mans, excited his highest indignation! He opposed the repeal 
in a speech stem and severe, earnest and vehement, dealing 
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less in argiimeiit iStmn in sarcasm, insinuation and strong ex* 
pressions of contempt He begui as follows : ^ If eadi o£ ns, 
Romans, had Biq>ported the proper rank and aathmty of a 
Imabuid in hk <mn fittnUy, inakting, » he ought, <» tbe obe- 
dienoe and respect of his wife, we should now have less trouble 
with the whole sex. But because the law is given us at home, 
and we are there the slaves of female insolence, our indepen- 
dence even in the Forum is contemned and trampled on ; and 
because we have been individuallj vanquished, we actaally 
stand aghast now we see our wives assembled in a body. I 
had hitherto supposed, that it was a mere tale, that, in a cer- 
tain island, the whole race of males was cut off, root and branch, 
bj a conspiracy of the women* Nothing can be more danger- 
ous to dther men or women, than to permit these secret as- 
semblies, this caballing and intriguing. I am not confident, 
whether these machinations themselves, or the precedent they 
establish, should be ccwsidered more mischievous in their ten- 
dency. This female mutiny, whether it is a spontaneous act 
of the sex, or brought about by your instigataon, tribunes, cer- 
tainly implies fiuilt in the magistracy, and I know not, whether 
it is more disgraceful to the tribunes or to the consuls. The 
shame belongs to you, tribunes, if these women are broi:^ht 
here to aid your seditious purposes ; to us, if we suffer laws to 
be imposed on us by a seeesnan of the women, as was formerly 
done by a secession of the common people. It was not with- 
out a deep sense of sluune, that I just now entered the Forum 
through a press of females." 

The indignant orator proceeds to suggest, that something 
worse is aimed at than the mere repeal of the Oppian law ; 
reminds the assembly under what salutary restraints females 
were placed by the ancient iostitutions of the country ; and 
gives the men to understand, that if once the women acquire 
an equality of rights, the superiority of the sex will follow as 
a necessary consequence. The introduction of luxury and 
avarice was the thing which Cato dreaded; and to guard 
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against so great an evil, he stronglj urged the continiianoe of 
the law. He says, << You have often heard me, Bomaiw, oom« 
fdaining of Ihe profuse expenditures of the women, and also of 
the men, and not only of men in private hfe, hut even of mag- 
istrates. I have told you, that the ocHnmonwealth was suffer^ 
ing from two opposite vices, avarice and luxury, plagues 
which have subverted the greatest empires. As the affiiirs of 
the republic are daily more flourishing, as we are enlar«ng 
our territories, as we have abeady passed over into Greece 
and Asia, which are opulent regions, abounding with the 
strongest temptations to indulgence, and as we are this mo- 
ment handling the wealth of kings, I tremble, lest these trea- 
sures should gain a more entire mastery over us, than we over 
them. Believe me, Romans, the statues which have been 
brought into the city from Syracuse, threaten our ruin. I 
hear quite too many expressing their praises and admiration 
of the ornaments of Corindi and A&ens, and sneering at the 
earthen images of the gods placed before the temples of Rome. 
For my part I prefer these gods so propitious to our interests, 
and who, I hope, will continue to be our patrcxis, as long as 
we suffer them to retain their stations." 

But the upright old consul was defeated. The repeal of the 
law was carried, and the speech of the tribune Lucius Vale- 
rius, in support of the measure, is hardly inferior to that of 
€ato. To show that we are not unjust towards the fair sex, 
we will quote a paragraph from the speech of their ancient 
defender. As his antagonist had spoken contemptuously of 
the popular movement on the part of the wom^ styling it a 
mutiny and a secession of their body, it was important, at the 
outset, to remove any unfavorable impressions made by con- 
sular ridicule. The chivahic tribune begins with a oompH- 
ment to Cato, and goes on to ask, — ^ But what novelty is there 
in the conduct of the matrons, because in a question which so 
n^rly concerns them, they have appeared in public ? Have 
they never come out in a body before ? I will refer you, Cato, 
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to your own < Andqidties.' Learn there, how often they hare 
taken the same oourse, and always for the paWc good. And 
firaty in the reign of Bomuliis, when the Capitol was taken by 
the Sabines, and a battle raged in die Forum, was not the con* 
test hushed by the rushing in of the women between the two 
araiies ? And further, after the e^ulmon of the kings, and 
the legions of the Y olsci had encamped near the dty, did not 
the matrons avert the storm which threatened the existence of 
Borne? And when the city was captured by Crauls, by 
whom was the ransom paid ? Did not the matrons unani- 
mously attribute their gold for the public benefit? The 
cases may be dissimilar, as you say ; but they show that the 
women have now done nothing new. In exigendes, where 
the interests of both men and women were at stake, nobody 
wondered at their conduct. Why, then, should we be sur- 
prised at what they have done in a matter which so peculiarly 
concerns themselves ?" 

Vanity is a vice limited neither to country, age nor sex. 
Everywhere may b^ seen decorated fools who have ^ cloaked 
and jewelled their deformities," reminding us of the belief that 
once prevailed that in India there were valleys where birds 
built their nests with emeralds to attract the moths. If you 
will glance in upon those assembhes 

" Where broadcloth breathes, to talk where cushions strive, 
And all but sir and madam are alive */' 

you will see' those to whom the descriptive words of Oirist 
may be applied, though in a sense diametricaiQy imposed to 
their original intent " They toil not, neither do tiiey spin, 
yet Solomon in all his glory is not arrayed like one of them.'^ 
The original appfication of these words was to the most lovely 
and modest thing in nature, a field-flower ; using them as jus! 
now applied is but to repeat the melanchdy truth of the poet, 
<* lilies that fester are far worse than. weeds." To the fickle 
and fantastic children of vanity, <<life is a whirligig. a twirli- 
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gig, and so they go rouiid." There is nothiii^ substantial in 
their chanxeter, because thej feed on no mental food that is 
either pore or invigorating, but forever pant after ^ sweeter 
sweetmeats in some sweeter form." In ail the walks of fiish* 
ionable ostentation thej are indeed fragrant, ^ like an exhala- 
tion of rich distilled perfumes;" but their best odor is stolen 
fiom the muskrat, the essence-pedLar, and the bear. 

" The earth hath babbles, as the water has, 
And the<se are of them." 

Tlie history of dress, from the first gory lion-hide worn by 
a warrior of the infant world, down through the variegated 
fiSdns of the Picts, the flowing toga of the ancients, the fantas- 
tic garb of old Gaul, the turban of the Turks, the picturesque 
attire of our western Indians, the gorgeous vestments of the 
early Jews, the kilt'and the plaid of Caledonia, the sandal or 
symar, doak, shawl, head-dress and other changeful accoutre- 
ments imposed by the fickle goddess running through all ages 
down to the ridiculous distortions of modem belles and beaux, 
would furnish fit illustrations to the history of every decorated 
fooL A puritanic student once denominated certain fine la- 
dies ^ ambulating blocks fbr millinery ." 

The most sagacious among uninspired commentators on the 
merits and manners of our race has said, that the gaudy adorn- 
ment of a frivolous person is ^ like a rich jewel in an Ethiopia 
ear ;" and Solomon, in a comparison not less apt though less 
poetical, asserts that ^ a fair woman who departs from dkcre- 
tion is as a jewel of gold in a swine's snout." He who emp- 
ties hia pot^et and jeopardises his soul to adorn his back and 
peri^mie Ms hair, certainly << departs fiiom discretion,'' and 
learns to his sorrow that ^ the fashion doth wear out more ap- 
parel than the man." All the dharms of beauty, and all the 
valuable uses of wealth are lost upon the extravagant and in- 
discreet. When will mankind learn tfafit 

12 
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*'It Is the mind UmI makes die body rieb; 
And M ttte nm breaks tbrpog^ the dwkest dovds, 
So honor peereth in the meanest habit 
What I is the jay more precions than the lark, 
Becanse his feathers are more beautiful ? 
And 18 the adder better than the eel, 
Because bis painted skin contents the eye?" 

Thirdly^ yanity* is a sin every way pernicioiis, and dioiild 
be prayeifully subdued. We are told of certain tribes of pa- 
gans who take for the deity of the day the first thing they 
meet in the moniing. Many of our fine people are followers 
of the same creed ; though aided by the loddng-glass, they 
perhi^ secure a greater constancy as to the object of their 
devotion. But the more constant and &ithful such worship 
isy the more fearM is the danger that impends over the devo- 
tee. 

*^ How happy they, 
Who, when gay Pleasure courts, and Fortune smiles, 
Fear the reverse *, with caution tread those paths 
Where roses grow, but wily vipers creep '." 

Beauty, talent, and genius, are excellent qualities of themr 
selves, and much to be desired ; bat when we love them, not 
because of their intrinsic worth and ci^Nibilities for good, but 
becanse tfa^ are ours — ^when we could not take any intereal 
m them, in case they were wrested &om our possession, theA 
oar love of them is nothing but vanity and selfishness, utterly 
devoid of all merit and undeserving of all jjunaise. It is right 
to love all the gifts that God has created, but it is wrong io 
pervert their uses to unholy ends ; it is ri^t to love all the 
Tirtuous and noble qualities that can bek>ng to us, b«t it is 
wroi^ to beheve them good 8inq>ly because they are oiorovm ; 
it is bad enough to render goodness the occasi<«i of exkvjy in* 
stead of makipg it a motive to industrious acquisition, but the 
worst of all perversions is to make the good diings we. possess 
the material of ostentation and the fix)d of pride. 
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Vfuuty is, in soinere&fwets^wiocse than pride. Whenonlf 
the latter rales, amae of its subjects are known to excel in 
many virtues; but in hearts where vanity is supreme, not one 
quality can be found either great or good. The proud maj 
be stimulated at least to imitate those whose native grandeur 
comports with exalted pursuits ; but the vain aocm become so 
&r self-blinded that they have neither the disposition nor 
ability to admire. They bend righteousness to the dJctales of 
prejudice, in all those cases wherein prejudiee should in^il^ 
eitly bow to the requisitions of the divine law. And hence, 
QntH self-esteem is conquered by sanctified affection and ele* 
vated above grovelling desires, the tastes of the soul are all 
degraded, and its destiny too awfiil to be described* Suck 
dupes of vanity and candidates for despair 

" Sport for a daj, and perish in a night, 
The foam upon the waters not so light" 

We need now and hereafter shall need still more that peace 
and joy which survive to sustain its possessor, << when tyrant^s 
crests and tombs of brass are spent" This can be found only 
as we fbrsake vanity and cleave to God. ^ This will of our 
own," says Bernard, ^is a great evil whence it comes to pass 
that your good is no good to you ; for of this blood-thirsty 
parent, there are two insatiable daughters ever crying brin^ 
bring ; for the mind is never satiated with vanity, nor the 
body with lust; self-will, subverting the hearts of men, and 
Minding the eyes of reason, is a restless evil, which alwayw 
pressing upon the spirit, meditates things that are beyond 
thoc^ht and unattainaUe." 

Solomon describes a virtuous and prudent woman on this 
wise : ** The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, so 
^lat he shall have no need of spoiL She will do him good, 
and not evil, all tiie days of her life. She seeketh wool and 
iax, and worketh willingly with her hands. She is like the 
merchant's sh^ she bringeth her food &om afiur. She risedi 
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alto wldle it it yet nigikt, and girelli neat to her hooteliold, 
and a portion to her maidens. She ecMiridereth a field and 
ba jeth it ; with the fruit of her hands she planteth a vine- 
jard. She girdeth her loins with strength, and strengtheneth 
her anns. She lajeth her hands to the spindly and her hands 
hold the distaff. Her hatband is kntwii in the gates, when 
he sitteth among the elders of the land. She maketh fine 
finen, and seileth it ; and deliyeredi girdles unto the merdiant 
Strength and honor are her dothing, and she shall rejoice in 
time to come." 

Bat instead of saeh maids and matrcms we sometimes meet 
with thote who fiit idly fixm house to house ; to pay futile 
Tints, where, if the cMiversation were written down, it would 
be as unmeaning as the chattering <^ a swallow ; persons who 
bestow all their thoughts and precious time in hollow ceremo- 
nies and ghttering display, with so Httle good sense in iheir 
head, and so little true perception of the sublime and beauti* 
ftd in their soul, that ooidd aii ape <m* parrot describe its own 
gambols and chattering, it would be a texi-bodbc of wisdooi 
compared with the history of decorated fools in human shape. 
liiseraUe indeed are those who strain every ftu^ulty to appear 
aagust and important for a moment, and then, at the first fiadi 
of eternity, are destined to be transmuted into shame and 
ev^lasting contempt 

Vanity is a vice so subtle and influential in our Mien raee^ 
that any person widowed with uncomnuMi gifts is in great dan- 
gw of being destroyed by them. It is very rare to find ai 
pretty face and a good di^ositaon in the same person, sinee 

tends to pervert the whole eharaeter and d^prade it to abSo» 
IjHte contempt. Such peisons glide haughtily along the stage 
of life, always wretched if not openly admired, ^ sparkling in 
beauty and destruction too." But the modest daughters of 
virtue, industry and grace present £requent exceptions to thit 
rule, infinitely mere ^ntofiil to the eye and heart of every sa- 
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gacisiis judge. He 0(mteiii{rfale8 with deli^ihoie who movie 
in the calm pooooflnien of domestic joys, 

^ Veird in a simple robe, their best attire, 
Beyond the pomp of dress ; for loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
Bnt is, when nnadom'd, adom'd the most** 

This vice, like all otherB, soon invdlveB its dupe in retribiH 
tions of the most fearful kind and extent Kone ceases to be 
active and virtuous, the nervous system is immediatelj d^ 
ranged, and fantastic but dreadful malnHiAfl succeed* Some 
imagine themselves dead, and others declare their bodies to 
be the abode of fiends. One imagines that he hears &og^ 
croaking in his stomach ; another thinks his body a lun^ of 
butter, and is afraid to walk in the sun, lest he should be 
melted. Doctor Moore of London has recently pubUshed an 
account of a lady, who had passed an idle life, and who at lai* 
imagined herself a pound of candles, and dreaded the i^roaok 
of ni^t, fearing tiie chamber-maids should take a part of her 
for use. 

We are discussing a solemn subject, but the whimsicalities 
of decorated fools are so ludicrous that often in their presence 
'^ to be grave exceeds all power of face.'* But who can smile 
when he thinks of the future destiny of those in whose vacant 
bosoms' wilderness not one immortal hope is blooming, in the 
leafless desert of whose soul the fires of remorse must forever 
bum. Travellers to the judgment-seat af^ar best, like Chris* 
tianity herself neither in diamonds nor tatters, but when mod* 
estly robed in the divine garments of heavenly grace. Guido^ 
in one of his pictures, represents a pious and beautifiil virgin, 
sitting atone at her needle, attended by two angels. By this 
-he designed to teach, that innocence and diligence are inseparar 
ble ccHnpanions, and only those who are active in tiie discharge 
of their duties here below are blessed from on high. 

In those chambers where pride has treated industry with 

12* 
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tDOoftempty'ttid vanity has lan^Md modeet virtiie to teom, k 
wiU not be strange if the (Hune destnictive passkiiu prevan 
List, as with the marchioness Pompadour, upon whose counte- 
nance the traces of her awfid death were concealed hy rouge. 
To the blinded sinner whom vanity has thus adorned for an 
eternal sacrifice, we may say in the words of Baxter, ^ Can 
yon forget that death is ready to undress you, and tell ycNi 
liiat your sport and mirth is done, and that now you have had 
all tluit the woiid can do for them that serve it, and take it for 
their portion ! How qui<^y can a fever, or the choice of a 
liimdred messengers of death, bercnive you of all tkat eardi 
wtSbrded you, and torn your sweetest pleasure into gafl^ and 
torn a iMd into a lump of clay ? Prinees and nobles live not 
always. You are not the rulaxs of the imunmmbk Hngdam; 
but (^ a boat that is in a hasty stream, or a ship under svl, 
tint shall speed both piiots and passengera to the ebore. The 
InesDoralde leveller is ready at your backs to convince you by 
irresistible argument, that dust you are and to dust yon must 
retain. Heaven shall be as desirable and hell as terriUe to 
you as to others ; no man will fear you afier death, muefa less 
will Christ be afraid to judge you." 



CHAPTER X, 

FiUBS; 

OB, THE SCOBNEB 8COBKED. 

In the preoe&ig chapter, we dlseiuaed a fenuniae ftibfey 
vanity; at presait we propose to eonsider one mote mmtKh 
Ihie, but not less penndoas, pride. '^ Proud and hanf^i^ 
floovner is hk name, who deaieth in proud wrath,** ProYortM 
21: 24. 

Pride, like vanitj, in a measure pervades all hearti ; gov* 
ems most fetally the undevout; and, having won a seonfiil 
mastery over the soul, miserably destroys. 

In the first place, let it be remarked, Uuit pride, Ifte vanity, 
in drrersified degrees is found in all hearts. This is a vice 
which may be divided into as many classes, as there are ob- 
jects fcHT its gratification. There is a pride of learning, which 
easily passes over into pedantic vanity. There is a pride of 
virtue, which is the fruit of self-righteousness, and the most 
remote from true moral worth. There is a pride of piety, 
that humbly acknowledges human depravity, and even exag- 
gerates the hue of demerit, while at the same time it thinks 
well of itself, as having left behind the mass of vulgar sinners. 
There is a pride of generosity, which opposes ^ the pew sys- 
tem" as illiberal, while base stinginess is the real motive, and 
all its bluster about ^ exdusiveness " is got up just to ** save 
the dimes." Besides, there is a pride of genius, originality, 
money, property ; a pride of rank, from the first steward d a 
third-rate steamer up to the nation's president The most re- 
fined philosopher, like the fantastic harlequin, may be tainted 
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with this vice. He is proad of being thoHglit incapable of 
pride, and labors inceaeantly to exalt his own profession, or to 
lower the dignity of other men's pursuits. Plato adopted a 
most magnificent mode of displaying his contempt for magni- 
flcence ; and Diogenes, still more inflated, discarded common- 
sense and dean linen, that he might attract more epeeAsJbors 
round his tub. Pride is a paradoxical Proteus, eternally di- 
versified, yet ever the same, whether developed in the peasant 
or prince. He who intentionally exposes uncouth costume at 
church, is probably a much prouder man than his neighbor 
who af^tears decorously attired. The fennnine £uiatic who 
greans down her hair in two exact hemispheres on her empty 
skull, prepares for public worship with the latent ocmviction 
that others will think her godly to a wonderful degree, and in 
her false humility commits vastly more sin than she who taste- 
fully arranges nature's curls. ^ The worst of madmen is a 
saint run mad." ^ Thus," said the ejmic, ^ I trample aa the 
pride of Plato.** ^But," rejcmied Plato^ ^wUh greater pride^ 
ODiogmui:' 

The extent and influence of this sin is well portrayed in 
the << Course of Time." 

" Pride, self-adoring pride, was primal conse 
Of all sin past, all pain, all wo to corae. 
Unconquerable pride I first, eldest sin — 
Great fountain-head of evil — ^highest soarce, 
Whence flowed rebellion 'gainst the Omnipotent, 
Whence hate of man to man, and all else iU. 
Pride at the bottom of the human heart 
Lay, and gave root and nourishment to all 
That grew above. Great ancestor of vice ! 
Hate, unbelief, and blasphem j of God ; 
Envj and slander; malice and revenge; 
And murder, and deceit, and every birth 
Of damned sort, was progeny of pride. 
It was the ever-moving, acting force, 
The constant aim, and the most thirsty wish « 
Of ererv sinner nnrenewed, to he 
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A god :— in purple or in ngs, to hmre 

Himsetf adored : whaterer shape or fena 

His actions took, whatever phrase he threw 

About his thoughts, or mantle o*er his life, 

To be the highest, was the inward cause 

Of all — the purpose of the heart to be 

Set up, admired, obeyed. But who would bow 

The knee to one who serred and was dependeni? 

Hence man's perpetual stmggle, night and day, 

To prove he was his own proprietor, 

And independent of his God, that what 

He had might be esteemed his own, and praised 

As such. He labored still, and tried to stand 

Alone, unpropped-^to be obliged to none ; 

And in the madness of bis pride, lie bade 

His God farewell, and turned away to be 

A god himself; resolving to rely, 

Whatever came, upon his own right hand." 

Pride ^S^Ssrs somewhat from vanity ; the former glories in 
what it possesses, and in everything which hsi the character 
of force. It seeks not miunly for moral excellence, but is 
most devout at the shrine of power. Vanity, on the contrary, 
would find a solace in the consideration of other men in the 
absence of merits it can never discover in itself; it pants for 
admiration, and would, if possible, create astonishment, but is 
too indolent to attract spectators by dignified actions, and too 
degraded to captivate them by any original and enduring 
charms. Pride gives itself a sort of dignity by emulating the 
deeds of the great ; vanity does no more than borrow a sem- 
blance which has not even the substance of a counterfeit* 
Pride resembles fruit modelled in wax ; vanity is like a stupid 
insect, attached to a beautiful plant where it becomes tinged 
with the hues which it at the same time destroys. Pride is 
ambitious to he, 'vanity is contented only to appear. Pride 
may stimulate genius, though to pernicious ends ; but vanity 
soon lulls both reason and conscience into portentous re- 
pose* 
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^ One at a flash begins and ends in smoke, 
Another, ont of smolce, brings ^^orioos ligbt.** 

. Pride may sometimes be a useful spring-board to the as- 
{uring soul, but it is much more frequently a destructive stum- 
bling-block* Self is a severe master, the most exacting and 
the most di£Scult to satisfy ; and he who is most devoted to 
selfishness is sure to be most chagrined in this life and most 
miserable in the next. 

The vagaries and whimsicalities of the meanly proud are 
not worthy of dignified notice, but good men of every age have 
been afflicted with their eoo^itric demeanor and foolish &ah* 
ions. President Chauncy, of Harvard College, profoundly 
versed in the Greek, Ladn, and Hebrew, theology and physic, 
slept very little, fasted and prayed enormously, ^ travelled b^ 
yond the boundaries of fourscore," still preaching and leetur- 
ing ; and, in his sermcnis, always spoke of die wearing'of long 
hair ^ with tin utmost detestation," representing it as a hea- 
thenish practice, and one of the crying sins €£ the land* John 
£Uot» the apostle of the Indians, had a similar antipathy* He 
despised and abhorred the use of wigs and tobacco— he prayed 
agaiost wigs ; preached against them ; and ascribed to them 
most of the evils that afflicted the people. He oould not ooi^ 
oeive a more heinous sin, than for men << to wear their hair 
with a luxurious, delicate, feminine prolixity, or to disfigure 
themselves with hair which was none of their own." Great 
and good men, at home and abroad, have had their prejudices, 
pro and con, on this subject According to TertuUiaa, shavi- 
ing our beards is << a lie against our faces," and an impious at- 
tempt to improve the works of our Creator. Wigs, alas I have 
triumphed, and so has shaving; anid if Chauncy and Eliot 
lived in our day, they would discover popular enormities cal- 
culated to excite scandal and vexation to the righteous stUl 
worse than these. I am not aware that history records any 
religious crusade against the mustaches^ that elegant and del- 
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icate adonunent of the Bembknoe of a man, wkich has recentlj 
been defined as being ^the uj^r lip put into mooming ftr 
the loBS of brams." 

It is said that ^ fine feathers make fine birds.'* Thismaybe 
true in ornithology ; in thedogical matters, however, the say* 
kg is qnite heterodox. But in dealing with popular foliieSf 
lidieiile is mudi more potent than reason ; and to fret at the 
Tain-^k)riocis is only to increase their presumption and aug- 
ment their pride. Says Laman Blanchard, << It is an absurd 
tASte, or rather an irrational prejudice, that objects to fine 
feathers, except as aids to deception, and as substitutes fer 
what they should adorn. It is good to laugh at that worst of 
vulgarities, which is always dreading to be thought vulgar ; 
and fears to array itself in a graceful and becoming garb^ lest 
its solid qualities should be mistak^i fer mere glitter. He is 
a shallow philosopher who is frightened at the thought of be* 
ing taken for a ooxctmib, and dresses meanly to daiote the 
greatness of his mind. The foppery of the beau is to be pre- 
ferred to the foppery of the sloven. All grand disdain of trifles 
is a symptom oi littlaiess, and an affected contempt fer feir 
oniatnent is the most pitiM of affectations. 

The ^goodly outside'' is excellent, when not felsdiy aS" 
sumed; but the worst natural face that nature's journeymen 
ever left unfinished is better than the bravest mask that ever 
hid it. The sword-sheath of exquisite workmanship— the gilt 
Tellum and the rich leather in which the pages of poetry and 
philoaophy are preserved — may be vanities, but they are nevar 
desfHsed except by a vanity infinitely more preposterous. But 
because they are fair to see, and to be prized in themselves, 
shall we admit with our forefathers — as by imphcation we must 
if we take our text for the rule — ^that fine scabbards make 
finely4anpered blades, and that splaidid binding makes a 
precious book 1 

Jjook at the crowds of gaudy over-dressed people in the 
world, who seem to have taken such pains to dii^[>lay, not to 
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lude, the hjpocri^ wladi is dieir role of aclioff^-wbo want to 
psis for ine pecqile, and b^in by showing thatthej do, wludi 
at once defeats the whole project. Thore are the fine feadiers 
Indjy hut what are the birds I Look at the whole family of 
the Peacocks with tails spread I Do their splendid dyes eon- 
yince anybody that they have melodious voices, or, when aM 
that gorgeous plumage is plucked off, would a femished pauper 
dine upon the tenderest of the train while stewed boot-fee^ 
were to be had P* 

Pride is scMnetimes the inspiration of useful deeds. One 
may be habitually actuated by high self-rei^ct, and not be 
criminaUy sdf-complaisant ; since a just ccmscionsness of self 
is nobleness of spirit, that firm panoply of him who is neither 
fingid uor fractious, hot sodal and sincere. A man without 
acute self-respect must be near akin to a brute. If pride 
makes some persons ridiculous, it probably prevents many 
ifiore fimn becoming so. It often imparts unwonted str^gth 
to those who would otherwise perpetually recline under the 
Ignominious languor of sated wishes and effeminate desires. 
Sublimer results are sometimes fooduced by the worst passions 
of mankind than by the best Phidias, ^ with pride on his brow 
and glrny in his eye," created the wonderftd statue of Minerva 
in devotkm to his country; but, to wreak revenge on that 
country by his wounded vanity and envenomed hate, he 
edipeed his former work in the £ur more wonderM statue of 
Ju|Mtar Olympius. Thus, in a truly great man, chd passicm 
become mcnre potent than princi{de ; and the mighty master 
became less renowned fin* the monument of his patriotism than 
foe that of his revenge. But how insignificant is the talent thus 
elioiled, compared with the calm and hd.y sunshine which 
c&eers and illuminates him who builds his confidence on reli- 
gious priactples, and w<H!ks fi>r exalted ends. The splendors of 
unsanctified pride resemble the transient and evanesc^st Hght- 
nings of the stcHm, which derive their diief Instire from the 
l^oom in whidi they suddenly expire. OfaJl the marvels Ib 
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the umverse, perhaps there is nothing so astonisliing to (be mh 
gels as human pride. And jet how common and dirersified 
is this sin. Sajs Pollok, 

'* It opened the niggard^s pane ; clothed nakedncM ; 

Gave beggars food ; and threw the Pharisee 

Upon his knees, and kept him long in act 

Of prajer ; it spread the lace upon the fop, 

His Umgnage trimmed, and planned his cnriouB gait ; 

It stuck the feather on the gay coquette, 

And on her finger laid the heavj load 

Of jewelry \ it did — ^what did it not ? 

The gospel preached, the gospel paid, and sent 

The gospel ; conquered nations ; cities built; 

Measured the furrow of the field with nice 

Directed share ; shaped buUs, and cows, and rams ; 

And threw the ponderous stone \ and pitiful, 
% Indeed, and much against the grain, it dragged 

The stagnant, dull, predestinated fool, 

Thro^ leaming^s halls, and made him labor much 

Abortively; tbo' sometimes not unpraised 
• ^He left the sage's chair, and home returned, 

Making his simple mother think that she 

Had bom a man. In schools, designed to ivoi 

Sin up, and plant the seeds of holiness 

In youthful minds, it held a signal place. 

The little infant man, by nature proud, 

Was taught the Scriptures by the love of praise, 

Aiid grew religions as he grew in fiune. 

And thus the principle, which out of heaven 

The devil threw, and threw him down to bell. 

And keeps him there, was made an instrument. 

To moralize and sanctify mankind; 

And in their hearts beget humility : 

With what success it needs hot now to say." 

We observe, secondly, that pride preyails most fatally over 
the undevout We may take it as a general rule that tiiey 
who are least acquainted with others, and with their own real 
ehaiacter, wiU possess the most exalted notions with rospeet to 

13 
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fihemselyes. The Chinese treat European ingentdlj with oon* 
tempt, and still remain stupidl j ignorant of the simplest laws 
of mechanics. The Persians think that all foreign merchants 
oome to them fix>m a smidl island in the northern seas, barren 
and desolate so as to be dependent on them for eveiything 
beautiful or good. A petty chief of an insignificant Indian 
tribe, is said every morning to have walked out of his wigwam, 
bid the sun good-morning, and pointed out with his finger the 
course he was to take for the day. The Khan of Tartary, who 
did not possess a single roof of his own under the canopy of 
heaven, no sooner finished his repast of mare's milk and horse- 
flesh, than he caused a herald to proclaim, that all the princes 
and monarchs of earth had his permission to go to dinner. 
The most troublesome boarder is always one who has been 
half-starved at home ; and he who is most proud and contemp- 
tuous towards the poor, is he who has just been raised above 
abject penury himself. Such is the depraved state and scorn- 
ful disposition of the ^ lord of creation," arrogant towards his 
fellow man and neglectful of his God. 

** Atk for what end the heavenly bodies shine, 
Earth for who^ lue ? Pride answers, 'Tis for mine. 
For me kind nature wakes her genial power ; 
Sackles each herb, and spreads ont every flower ; 
Annual for me, the grape, the rose, renew 
The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew ; 
For me, the mine a thousand treasures brings ; 
For me health gushes from a thousand springs ; 
Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise ; 
My foot-stool earth, my canopy the skies." 

But, jealous of his own gk>ry, God sets himsdif in battle- 
array against the proud usurper of the divine prerogative. 
** Surely he scometh the scomers ; but he giveth grace unto 
the lowly." Observe how this was verified in the case of the 
Bobel-builders — ^Pharaoh — Sennacherib— and the proud op- 
poeers of the gospel. The centurion — ^the Canaanite--4he pen- 
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itent — the publican — ^and those like them are the fistvorites of 
€rod. As Leight(Hi beautiiuUj remarks, ^His sweet dews 
and showers of grace slide off the momitains of pride, and Ml 
on the low Tallies of humble hearts, and make them pleasant 
and fertile." 

Pride prompts ^en first to misinterpret the disgraces thej 
encounter, and then to overrate them. This is the chief source 
of pprty-spirit " Only by pride cometh contention.'* Dis- 
cussion stimulates self-esteem, and men become stubbornly at- 
tached to the opinions they have passionately defended. Po- 
lemics are generally bigots, not less enslaved to their own no- 
tions than they are contemptuous towards others. Thej 
strongly hate those whom they cannot convert to their own 
fiuiatical behef. Hence their perpetual criminations. Some 
point of factitious honor must be maintained ; some supposed 
affront must be repelled ; some rival must be silenced or de- 
famed. ^ Pride, and arrogancy, and the evil way, and the fro- 
ward mouth, do I hate, saith the Lord." 

Nothing is so contemptible as habitual contempt It is im- 
possible to remain long under its control without being dwarfed 
by its influence. Says Wordsworth, 

^ If thou be one whose heart tlie holy forms 
Of yonng imagination have kept pure, 
Stranger ! henceforth be warned ; and know that pride, 
Howe'er disguisedfin its own mf^esty, 
Is littleness ; that he who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 
Which he has never used ; and thought with him 
Is in its infancy. The man whose eye 
Is ever on himself doth look on one, 
The least of Nature's works, one who might move 
The wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds 
Unlawful, ever. O be wiser, thou 1 
Instructed that true knowledge leads to love, 
True dignity abides with him^alone 
Who in the silent hour of inward thought, 
CSan still suspect, and still revere himself, 
In lowliness of heart** 
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Nodiiiig 18 more crippling than pride in its influence on 
the nobler Yirtoes of the eouL ^ Before honor is hmnililj.'' 
The stem and heroic qualities of man demand for their sup- 
port that profound lowliness which to woridly minds appears 
imposed to the grandest development. The self-complaisant 
eje that often turns to the multitude in search of commendatioii, 
18 never long and steadfastly fixed on elevated pursuits. Origi- 
nal and useful minds are always in advance of _the unreflect- 
ing mass of men, thou^ not above their sympathy and com- 
prehension ; if tiiey stop to court the applause of grovelling 
cotemporaries, they can never successftdly challenge a place 
among the great pioneers of improvement and benefactors of 
mankind. Ant^ance carries in itself a most enervating spell, 
which fdl who would hope to live a virtuous and beneficent life 
must studiously avoid. 

" Of all the catises which conspire to blind 
Kan*8 erring judgment, and misgnide the mind. 
What the weak head with strongest bias rules, 
Is pride ; the never-failing vice of fools.** 

Human character of the first order is analogous to a Gre- 
cian temple, perhaps the most exquisite production of art, 
every way charming in its severe simplicity. What masses 
of plain surface— what neglect of beauties of detail — what 
economical limitation to the useful and necessary ! It is the 
embodiment of elegance, grace and grandeur, presenting a 
whole that is beautiful, because the beauty is in the whole ; 
there is little merit in any of the parts, except that of mutual 
adaptation and elaborate completeness. All pure ardutecture, 
material and immortal, is characterized by ihe same traits ; 
all the ornaments are subordinate to the substantial portions, 
arranged in perfect conformity to the general design, as if 
they grew out of it. In such a happy combination, there is 
unity in diversity ;''and this always imparts the greater de- 
fight^ as^^the decorative gracefully relieves, but does not ob- 
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score the fbndamentaL But proud and beUigerent ehanctere 
never possess this kind of graceiiil symmetry. Their influ- 
ence is disastrous everywhere, but most disastrous in the 
church. Says old bishop Hall, ^ The temple is framed in 
Xiebanon and set upon Zion : neither hammer nor axe was 
lieard in that holy structure ; there was nothing but noise in 
Xiebanon, nothing in Sion but silence and peace. Whatever 
tumults are abroad, it is fit there should be all quietness and 
sweet ccmoord in the church. O God, that the axes of schism, 
or the hammers of furious contentions, should be heard within* 
thy sanctuary ! Thine house is not built with blows : with 
blows it is beaten down. O knit the hearts of thy servants 
together in the unity of the spirit, and the bond of peace, that 
we may mind and speak the same things ; that thou, who art 
the God of peace, mayest take pleasure to dwell under the 
quiet roof of our hearts ! 

<' Now is the foundation laid, and the walls rising of that gk>- 
rious fabric, which all nations admired, and all times have 
celebrated ; even those stones which were laid in the base of 
the building were not ragged and rude, but hewn and oostly : 
the part that lies covered with earth from the eyes of all be^ 
holders, is no less precious, than those that are more conspic- 
uous. God is not all for the eye ; he pleaseth himself with 
the hidden value of the living stones of his spiritual temple. 
How many noble graces of ^his servants have been buried by 
obacurity ! not dfacemed so much aa by their own eyes ! which 
yet as he gave, so he crowneth. Hypocrites regard nothing 
but show ; God nothing but truth." 

The first settlers at Jamestown were gentlemen4dlerB. 
^ When you send again," wrote governor Smith to the man- 
agers in En^and, << I entreat you rather send but thirty car- 
penters, husbandmen, gardeners, fishermen, blacksmiths, ma- 
sons, and diggers up of trees' roots, well provided, than a 
thousand of such as we have.'' Dignified indolence smothers 
enterprise much more than it adorns it ; as the masterly statues 
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wlaA FhiSm made. Bubo and Booibex dnped in piir|iie, 
and bj their ridicukNis taste left them thus defaced. Pencms 
who are most vam are always the most useless ; the j are the 
most impatieiit under reproof, and the most insolent to their 
associales. But, as Bums has said, 

** What though on homely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden-grey, and a' that 1 
Give fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man^s a man for a' that.** 

Pride is potent, because the effect of display is powerful on 
the minds of all mankind. Says South, ^ Though upon the 
hearii:^ of Sohmon*$ wisdom, and the rescdutian of her hard 
questions, the queen of ShAa expressed a just admiratioit; 
yet when Sciomon afterwards- showed her his palace, his trea- 
sures, and the temple which he had built, it is sud, ikere wag 
no More tpirit in her. What was the cause of this ? Cer- 
tainly, the magnificence and splendor of su^ a structure. It 
stnK^ her into an ecstasy beyond his wise answers. She ea- 
teemed this as much above his wisdom as astonishment is be- 
yond bare admiration. She admired his wisdcna, but Ae 
adored his magnificenoe. So apt is the mind, even of wise 
persons, to be surprised with the superfides of things, and 
vahie or undervalue sfHrituals, according to ihcar external i^ 
pearance. When circumstances fiul, the substance seldom 
l(mg survives; dothes are no part of the body, yet lake away 
dothes, and the body will die." 

Thirdly, when pride has <mce obtained the mastery over 
the soul of a scomer, it will speedily lead him to destiucdon. 
The most awful strength of Divine eloqn^ice is employed to 
delineate the character of the proud and the ruin it incurs. 
The proud and haughty 8C(»*ner is dedared to be an abomina- 
tion to the Lord. The fierce spirits who in terror, blood and 
gold, fhnn Inrth to death, fiaunt in gorgeous ruin, meet with 
no heavenly composure ia their career, and least of all will 
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Qmy find peace in their end. ^ Pride oompaasedi them about 
aa a chain ; vi<dence covereth them as a gannent" Covered 
ail over as they are with ^ pimples of red and Uue ccmnip- 
tion ;" decked as they may be in the gewgaws of arrogant 
ostentation, they should remember that ^ hero dust is Tile as 
other day," and that 

** The tower that highest rears its head, 
With heaviest ruin falls.*^ 

It is a true maxim which asserts that ^ small things make 
base men proud ;" and it is equally true that ^ 'tis pride that 
pulls the country down." Two b^gars stand at the door, 
equally devoid of anything whereof to boast ; one receives a 
o^it— the other a dollar ; it is quite likely that the latter be- 
gins immediately to suppose there is some good cause in him 
for the distinction, which dictate of pride impels him to re- 
gard his fellow with contempt. Such is the unhappy use 
man makes of the gifts which a baugn Providence has be- 
stowed. Instead of being humbled by a sense of obligation 
£>r superior fevors received, the ungrateful reprobate swells 
with supercilious dignily dbove m(M*tals of the common sort 
But as an early moralist remarks, ^ If this be true, if a g^i- 
tleman be nothing else but this, then truly he is a sad piece, 
the most inconsideralble, the most despicable, the most pitiful 
and wretched creature in the world ; if it is his privilege to 
do nothing, it is his privilege to be most unhappy ; and to be 
so will be his fate if he live according to it ; for he that is of 
no worth or use, who produceth no beneficial fruit, who per- 
formeth no service to God or to the world, what title can he 
have to happiness ? what capacity thereof? what reward can 
he chum? what comfort can he feel? To what temptations is 
he exposed ! what guilts will he incur I" 

It is a sacred assertion, often sadly verified, that ^ a man's 
pride shall bring him low." It leads to spiritual indifference, 
to the slumber of the heart, as well as that of the reason. It 
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indooes those habite of thonght and miAmwtaAmSeeahlj 
entfaraU the soul every waj so as to prevent all noble ezpan- 
sioQ. Pride mtrodnoes distance and distmst ; while hnmililj 
would bring together all the scattered lesoorces of exceUence, 
and blend them in efficient exercise. It in^nits to all our 
spiritual powers a belligerent aspect, and keeps ihem in aetata 
of perpetual hostility, of distrust, and ci a disposition to invade 
the peace and rights of others. Pride would always dtmuneer, 
while humility A>ligiit« to serve. Pride seeks applause ; but 
humility fears adulation, lest it should detxact from love. 
There is no more active, inventive, p&reevering, and univer- 
sal selfishness <m earth, than that of whidi pride is the moving 
prindple. It is for this reason that the most exquisite plea- 
sure this side heavoi, that of feeling one's self beloved, is often 
&taUy poisoned by extravagant self-esteem. And herein we 
see why envy is always so nearly allied to pride ; the latter 
repels examples of exalted worth instead of emulating them, 
because it refuses to recognize all kinds of efbperiority, and of 
course that which is most valuable and most real will wound it 
most Hence the proud, in seeking to be original, olien strive 
to be odd and outrageous ; proving conclusively that they who 
most disdainfully reject good models are the very persons who 
ought most to be profited by their use. Says Cowper, 

" Though various foes against the Tnith combine, 
Pride above all opposes her design ; 
Pride, of a growth superior to the rest, 
The subtlest serpent with the loftiest crest, 
Swells at the thonght, and, kindling into rage, 
Would hiss the chei:nb Mercy from the stage.** 

The lessons of experience and the lapse of time se^n to 
have little ability to restrain the pernicious tendencies of this 
vice. Its dupe, having wasted the morning of life is still am- 
bitious of display, adopting fictitious charms and panting to 
" triumph in the bloom of fifty-five." Raleigh informs us that 
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queen EHzabeih, in the days of her decr^itode, ordered all 
pictures of herself, done by artists who had not flattered her 
ugliness, to be collected and burned ; and in 1563 she issued 
«k proclamation forbidding all perscMis, save ^ especial conning 
psdnters to draw her likeness." She quarrelled at last with 
her looking-glass as well as with her pamiers ; during the lai^ 
ter years of her life the maids of honor removed mirrorsi as 
'&ej would have removed poison, from ihe i^iartments of royal 
pride. Vanity and pride are both great patrons of the fine 
arts ; but the orders of vanity are most abandant, since por- 
traits are more flattering than history. 

Hie above &icts in relation to Elisabeth remind one of what 
a cotemporary of hers said respectii^ the awful death of Jeze- 
bel. ^ Her proud heart could not suddenly leani to stoop ; 
rather she recollects her high spirits, and, instead of humbling 
her soul by repentance, and addressing herself fat an immiU 
nent death, she pranks up her old carcass, and paints her 
vmnkled face, and, as one that vainly hopes to daunt the ooor^ 
age of an usurper by the sudden beams of majesty, she looks 
out, and thinks to fright him with the challenge of a traitor, 
whose either mercy or justice could not be avoided. Extremi- 
ty finds us such as our^ peace leaves us. Our last thoughts 
are spent upon that we most care for. Those, that have re- 
garded their face more than their soul, in their latter end are 
more taken up with desire of seeming fair, than being happy . 
It is no marvel if a heart, obdured with the custom of sin, 
shut up gracelessly. Counterfeit beauty agrees well with in- 
ward undeanness.'' 

^<The professed disciple of Christ cannot too cautiously 
guard against the seductions of pride. Peter, on the evening 
of the Lord's supper, exaggerated most loudly the guilt of the 
disciple by whom his "Master was to be betrayed. He was 
most anxious to know his name, and to hold him up to merit- 
ed detestation ; and immediately after, he himself falls into 
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the recreancy which he had jost before denounced with such 
confidence and pride. 

Lucifer proudly aspired to be like Grod in power, and was 
thrown down from heaven ; Adaioi strove to be like him in 
knowledge, and was expelled from Eden ; but Christ, the Re- 
deemer of the lost, obeyed God perfectly and obtained an 
everiaating inheritanoe for aU who humbly believe on hun. 

Beware of pride, the feaiM influence of which extends 
through the present life, and sometimes even beyond. Said 
an Indian chief, who died at Washington, ^ When I am dead 
let the big guns be fired over me." The rich man, scorning 
to repose lowly like ordinary mortals, not unfrequenfly orders 
his own sarcophagus, and builds a family tomb replete with 
vain display, and destined to be the monument of posthumous 
pride. But what will all these hollow and perishable deoorae- 
ticms avail your soul departing to the judgment^seat ? They 
will be as barren of comfixt as the shroud of the grave round 
your cold body. Dying in sin, God will umx^ when your 
fear cometh. The scomer will thenceforth be eternally scorn- 
ed. If you madly waste life, in the frivolous pursuits of him 
who dealeth in jwond wrath, then the hour will suddenly 
arrive when you can no more avert the scomer's awful docnn^ 
than with your dead hand you can arrest the undertaker who 
screws the coffin-lid closely down upon your marble brow and 
heart congealed. 



CHAPTER XI. 

OR, THE SLOTHFUL S £ L F*H U R D E R E D . 

^The vise man tells us that ''the desire of the slothful 
knieth. him ; for his hands refuse to labor/' Prov. 21: 25. 
This dedaration presents to us the murderous influence of in- 
dfdenoe, a subject worthj of profound attention. In the present 
cKscnssion, it will be our purpose to show that idleness courts 
temptation; cripples enterprise; multiplies sorrow; and en- 
hances the pangs of an eternal doom. 

In the first place, idleness courts the strongest and most suc- 
cessful attacks of temptaticm. Vice is the perpetual concomi* 
tant of indolence. Waters that are still soon stagnate, and 
from stagnation malaria, noxious and far-spreading, wiU inevi- 
tablj be generated. In all communities where there is a lack 
of virtuous ^terprise, crime walks with ^gantic strides and 
desolating f<H*ce. 

While we reftise to sow wheat, the enemy will be busy in 
sowing tares. An empty mind is the devil's laboratory, in 
which the most deadly concoctions are manufactured and dif- 
iiised. David yielded to temptation, and fell into outrageous 
sin, only when he had become indolent Says bishop Hall, 
^ Now only do I see the king <^ Israel rising from his bed in 
the evening ; the time was, when he rose up in the morning 
to his early devotions ; when he brake his nightly rest with 
public cares, with the business of the State : all that while, he 
was innocent, he was holy ; but now that he wallows in the 
bed of idleness, he is fit to invite temptation. The industrious 
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man hath do leisure to sin ; the idle hath neither leisure xm^ 
power to avoid sin. Exercise is not more wholesome for the 
body than for the soul, the remission whereof breeds matter of 
disease in both. The water that hath been heated, soonest 
freezeth. The most active spirit soonest tireth with slack- 
ening. The earth stands still, and is all dregs ; the heavens 
ever move, and are pure. We have no reason to complain of 
the assiduity of the work ; the toil of action is answered by 
the benefit ; if we did less we should suffer more. Satan, like 
an idle companion, if he finds us busy, fiies back, and sees it 
no time to entertain vain purposes with us: we cannot please 
him better, than by casting away our work, to hold chat with 
him ; we cannot yield so &r, and be guiltless." 

Prince "Eugene said to a fiiend, that in the course of his 
fife, he had been exposed to many Potiphars, to all <^ whcMn 
he had proved a Joseph, merely because &e had so many other 
things to attend ta The surest way to avoid evil snares is to 
be well and constantly occupied. The Turks have a proverb, 
which says, that the devil tempts aU other men, but thai idle men 
tempt the deviL 

In the second jJace, idleness cripples the best energies of all 
dignified enterprise. God hath a bountiful hand, and filleth 
all things living with plenteousness ; but unless we have a dili- 
gent hand, wherewith to receive and secure it, we starve. 
Said bishop Sandersim, ^ He that by the sloth of his hand dis- 
fumisheth himself of the means of getting, he is as near of kin 
to a toaster as may be." Solomon himself has told us that, 
^ He also that is slothful in his work is brother to him that is 
a great waster." The bases <^ the vices touch each other, 
and there are strong affinities that bind them closely together. 
The sluggard and the prodigal are twin-bom of the same pa- 
rentage. The slothful has no heart for work, and the prodigal 
has no prudence to preserve the fruits of honorable toiL 

The ancient Bramins were accustomed to sit unmoved un- 
der a tree in stupid gaze at a speck in the heavens, iT««giT>i«g 
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that God was as idle as they were. Many modems are em- 
ployed in achieving about the same degrees of dignity and use. 
But where is the spot on our globe that looks as if God de- 
tiigned it for the paradise of lazy folks ? He who has nothii^ 
to do, has no business to live. It is easy to recognize the place 
where the indolent do reside. It4s a locaUty vividly dmwn in 
Proverbs. ^ I went by the field of the slothful, and by the vine- 
yard of the man void of understanding ; and, lo ! it was all 
grown over with thorns, and nettles had covered the fiice there- 
<ef, and the stone wall thereof was broken down. Then I saw 
«nd considered it well ; I looked upon it and received instrue- 
tion. Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the 
hands to sleep ; so shall thy poverty come as Kme that travel- 
leth ; and thy want as an armed man." 

On the contrary, in the language of the same author, ^ the 
-Oughts of the diligent tend only to plenteousness." Dili- ' 
gence is the eternal prerequisite to prosperity and health/ 
Said Swinnock, " Thou mayest as well expect riches to rain 
down from heaven in silver showers, as to provide for thy 
family without industry m thy caUing." 

" Sure, he that*niade us with sach large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and God-like reason 
To rust in us unused." 

The mental faculties contract indolent habits with as much 
facility as the physieal. When one begins to lean on others 
for support, he will soon end by being incapable of either sup- 
porting others or himself. Such fickle and indolent persons 
stagger about with a tottering and indecisive step ; in the lan- 
guage of Solomon, '' the labor of the fooHsh wearieth every one 
of them, because he knoweth not how to go to the city.** They 
flutter from one object to another, and bunge along at hazard. 
No wind to them is favorable, because they have no particular 
harbor in view ; no star is propitious, since their eye is fixed 

14 
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with soiicitiide on none. If the tune whkh is squandered in 
reUxing and debasmg the powers ef both body and mind, were 
employed in fortifying those powers in healthful discipline, we 
should not at the years of maturity be at a loss for an oocupa- 
tioD, nsx be left to waste the fire of fine talent which industry- 
had matured. 

Steel is sooner destroyed by rust than by use. There is an 
old Scottish legend, which represents the spirit that serves the 
wizard as being by necessity constantly employed; to sus- 
pend the work for a moment was to rend the enchanter. Such 
IB the condition of the devotee of high excellence ; that boon is 
won only at the price of perpetual toil. But most persons pro- 
ceed as if they expected to obtain wisdom, as Abu Zeid al Has- 
san declares some Chinese philosophers thought oysters go4 
their pearls, viz. ^ gaping I 

The deplorable vice of idleness has wrought the ruin of thoa- 
sands in all time. Pollok thus describes it : 

** Two principles from the beginning strove 
In human nature, still dividing man — 
Sloth and inactivity, the lust of praise, 
And indolence, that rather wished to sleep. 
And not nnfreqaently in the same mind, 
They dubious contest held ; one gaining now, 
And now the other crowned, and both again 
Keeping tlie field, with equal combat fought. 
Much different was their voice : Ambition called 
To action ; Sloth invited to repose. 
Ambition early rose, and, being ap. 
Toiled ardently, and late retired to rest ; 
Sloth lay till mid-day, turning on his couch. 
Like ponderous door upon its weary hinge, 
And having rolled him out with much ado, 
And many a dismal sigh, and vain attempt, 
He sauntered out accoutred carelessly — 
With half-opened, misty, unobservant eye, 
Somniferous, that weighed the object down 
On which its burden fell — an hour or two, 
Then with a groan retired to re«t again. 
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The one, whatever deed had been achieyed, 
Thought it too little, and too small the praise : 
The other tried to think, for thinking so 
Answered his purpose best, that what of great 
Mankind could do, had been already done ; 
And therefore laid him calmly down to sleep.^ 

Men possessing fine opportunities for doing good, in high 
staticms and on a broad scale, are still disposed to sink into 
the same supine and ignoble mode of procedure. But as long 
as depraved human nature exists on earth, it will ever be true 
that ^ the way of the slothful man is as a hedge of thorns.** 
Lord Bacon, is his Advancement of Learning, makes the fol- 
lowing comment on this proverb :. " Here is lively represented 
how laborious sloth proveth in the end ; for when things are 
deferred to the &st instant, and nothing prepared beforehand, 
every step findeth a brier or an impediment, which catcheth 
or stoppeth." 

Idleness was a criminal offence at Athens, and should be 
so regarded everywhere, since " drones suck not eagles* blood, 
but rob bee-hives." Plutarch, in his life of Lycurgus, tells us 
of- a classic " loafer " who was one day fined for this offence, 
and who was greatly condoled by a brother idler as having 
been condemned for keeping up his dignity. In our own age 
and country we have a plenty gf those miserable "swell-heads" 
who puff and strut in all sorts of busy idleness just to keep up 
their dignity ! 

Bancroft records the fact that the first emigrants to the 
northern colony of this continent were all working men. The 
company was winnowed before sailing $ and all servants of ill 
life were discharged. They were not a " mob of gentlemen 
who live at ease," but were the selectest specimens of man- 
kind. « No idle drone may live amongst us," was the spirit 
as well as the law of the dauntless community, which was des- 
tined to turn the sterility of New England into a cluster of 
wealthy States. 
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They who prefer to have nothing to do are vezy certain to 
do nothing good. Such persons hasten the period when they 
will be in want, and most effectually foreclose the beneficence 
they will need. For, as Poole has said, << Men's hearts are 
justly hardened against that man, who by his own sloth and 
wilfulness hath brought himself to want 

It is a good policy to strike while the iron is hot ; it is still 
better to adopt Cromwell's procedure, in this respect, and 
make the iron hot by striking. The master-spirit who can rule 
the storm is great, but he is much greater who can both raise 
and rule it To attain that grand power, one must possess 
the brave and indomitable soul of activity which prompted 
Edmund Burke to exclaim to his constituents in his famous 
speech at Bristol, ^ Applaud us when we run ; console us when 
we Ml; cheer us when we recover; but let\is pass on — for 
God's sake let us pass on." 

Indolence destroys energy and creates the stem demands of 
that necessity against which it is too improvident to guard. 
^ Slothftdness casteth into a deep sleep ; and an idle soul shall 
suffer hunger." There is but little difference between ikk^ 
sluggard who wastes the day in bed, and the stupid dnme who 
goes about his work as if cast into a deep sleep. The palsy 
with which he is smitten is the most debilitating and disgrao&- 

fid. ^' A slothful man hideth his hand in his bosom, and wiU 

« * 

not so much as bring it to his mouth again." He would rather 
suffer the pangs of starvation, than trouble himself so much aa 
to put food to his mouth. All neediiil supplies are ther^ore 
stopped, simply for want of an effort to subdue the impede 
ments which might easily be removed. The sad condition of 
a lazy specimen of degraded humanity in despair, results not 
from an original inability for noble enterprise, but from a 
criminal perversion of his powers and the prodigal waste of 
his strength. Says a quauit but forcible author, ^' There is 
not a man ^r a thing now alive, but has tools to work with. 
The basest of created animalcules, the spider itsd^ has a 
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spinning jenny and a warping-mill and power loom within its 
head ; the stupidest of oysters has a Pepin's digester, with a 
limestone house to hold it in. How unnatural then is lazi- 
ness T 

In the third place, indolence multiplies the sorrows of those 
who indulge it The idler, oppressed with those aimless and 
useless efibrts which are actuated only hy self-conceit, forgets 
that pride confers no dignity, and that vanity engenders noth- 
ing but public contempt. 

Persons of dull and languid habits, trail themselves slug- 
^shly through life, as if some loathsome and ionizing viscus 
do^ed every movement and prevented all refreshing repose. 
Their substance is nothing but the slime of indolence, and their 
contracted snail-path is covered with their own poUudcm. 
There is no healthy alacrity in them, none of that vivacious 
energy, which indicates either a vigorous body or a forcible 
mind. They drag themselves tardily to their toil, as if every 
jomt were a sockTt of torture, and touch the implements of i^ 
dustry as timidly, as if they expected their effeminate flesh to 
adhere to whatever it handled. Work affords them no joy, 
and duty no delight ; they are emasculated of all manly vigor, 
and have buried their conscience in the putrescence of their 
laziness. ^ They are a sort of perpetual somnambulists, walk- 
ing through their sleep ; moving in a constant mystery ; look- 
ing for their faculties, and forgetting what they are looking 
for ; not able to find their work, or when they have found 
their work, not able to find their hands ; doing everything 
dreamOy, and therefore everything confusedly and incomplete- 
ly ; their work a dream, their sleep a dream, not repose, not 
refreshment, but a slumberous vision of rest, a dreamy query 
oonoeming sleep ; too late for everything, taking their passage 
when the ship has sailed, insuring their property when the 
house is burnt, locking the door when the goods are stolen — 
men whose bodies seem to have started in the race of exists 
ence before their minds were ready, and who are always gaz- 

14* 
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11^ out yacantl J as if they expected their wits were comiiig wp 
by the next arriyaL" 

Lead is heavy, gold is heavier, and platinum among the 
metals, is heaviest of all ; but, take the kingdoms of creation 
at laige, that which has the most specific gravity to make earth 
groan and heaven weep is, a lazy man. Were he not resisted 
by omnipotence, he would be an effectual clog to stop the 
wheels of enterprise, the car of salvation and the revolution of 
the globe. He would become the stand-point of immovable 
stupidity and blasting contagion, — the focus of venonM>us evils 
and their most prolific source, — the chief conduit of hell 
through which everything vile and destructive would be dif- 
fused over worlds arrested in silence,*skies darkened with the 
pall of universal death, and an universe tumbling to piecea 
without a single trace of the beautiful or the good. 

Idleness, if long indulged, is sure to become the most active 
cause of suffering; while ^the labor we delight in physics 
pain." The stagnation of the elements is more destructive 
than a tempest ; a palsy is more fatal to enterprise than « fe- 
ver. One must have a noble object of pursuit, and a disposi- 
tion actively to press towards his elevated goal, in order to be 
either happy or successfuL 

" The sweat of industry would dry, and die, 
But for the end it works to." 

Inordinate indulgence always ends in discontent ; while ^ whati's 
sweet to do, will aptly find," — the laborer will be &cBb in the 
use of means when he is hearty in his toil, and wiU meet with 
a double reward, pleasure in the stru^le, and success in the 
end. But to the inactive and Ikentious, depression of spirttSy. 
and stinging remorse, always render the remembrance of those 
acts fearfiil, which in anticipation promised delight. Sloth 
smothers virtue much m<»*e than it prevents vice. The vicious 
may be boisterous in superficial and transient delights ; it is 
not true joy, however, that makes them loquacious but ennui ; 
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their tongue runs the &6ter in nittd efSxts to conceal the pret- 
sure at their heart. God has decreed that he shall be inoti 
restless, who is most at rest Nothing on earth is so hard and 
excTOciating as the couch of perpetual indolence. Spincda 
being told that Sir Francis Vere died of having nothing to do^ 
replied, " That was enough to kiU any general/' 

Pertinent is the advice of good old industrious Greorge Her- 
bert, 

" Fly idleness ; which yet tboa canst not fly 
By dressing, mistressiog, and compliment. 
If those take ap thy day, the sun will cry 
Against thee ; for his light was only lent. 

God gave thy soal* brave wings; put not those feathers 
Into a bed, to aieep out all ill weathen. 

Art thou a magistrate 1 then be screre. 
If studious, copy fair what time hftth blurred ; 
Bedeem truth from his jaws. If soldier, 
Chase brave employments- with a naked sword 

Throughout the world. Fool not ; for all may have 

If they dare try, a glorious life or grave." 

-We have four hundred and fifty voluntary musdes, made 
on purpose to be actively employed; if they are not vigor* 
Ottsly exercised, then the nervous power designed to eneigiae 
the firmest strength is transformed into morbid sensibility and 
inoe^^ant torment. The idler soon becomes the victim of many 
maladies and the insipid organ of many lugubrious words ; he 
has rendered himself mournfully hypochondriacal, hides him- 
self in the solitude of bis own sickly fancy, is forever haunted 
by tke demon of disease, goes on everlastingly dosing himself 
with medicines that aggravate his insensibility to eternal real- 
itiesy and is legitimately damned. 

Galen desired the philosophers to send all bad characters to 
him for correction. He believed that by inculcating a whole- 
some diet and industrious habits, he would reform the world. 
There is much truth in this theory, since the regimen of the 
body greatly modifies the character of the mind. The advice c£ 
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Dr. Abemethy to the sick aristocrat of Ixmdon is well known, 
— ^ Live on a shilling per day, and earn it." The miseries of 
the rich are as grea^, and their wants as pressing, as those of 
the indigent. 

" For he that needs five thousand pounds to live, 
Is full as poor as he that needs but fiTe." 

The industry of many persons, blest with the most abmi- 
dant means for self-murder, is performed mainly by the lower 
half of their head ; the teeth are busy, while for all useful pur- 
.poses the hands are idle, and gastronomical toil, carried on by 
force in a body in general unemployed, soon oppresses the 
stomach with gloomy acids which diffuse sourness of all sorts 
all over the person. The victim is dyspeptic, snappish, dis- 
consolate, doomed. The best practical rules for securing happy 
health are : Keep your head cool with temperance ; your feet 
warm with exerdse ; and if you grow bilious or corpulent, 
keep your eyes open, and your mouth shut " Love not sleep, 
lest thou come to poverty," says Solomon ; " open thine eyes, 
and thou shalt be satisfied with bread." We are to use slum- 
ber only as ^ tired nature's sweet restorer," and as a prepara- 
tive for going forth to our work and our labor. 

The passive idler, of all men in the world, is the most diffi- 
cult to please. Those who do the least themselves are always 
the severest critics upon the noble adiievements of others. 
They are the most acrimonious, because their cynical souls 
are least purified with the healthftd agitation of exalted emo- 
tions. If there were more refined sensibility in the world, 
there would be less bickering and more mutual love and mag- 
nanimous commendation in the hearts of mankind. We must 
desire to act, and act vigorously, to be happy. This is the mo- 
tive principle of the soul, and the ground of its greatest joy. 
Happiness resides less in the possession of its objects than in 
their attainment. He who is bom on a throne is seldom wor- 
thy of it, or happy in the sovereignty which chance has con- 
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ferred, instead of being bj personal enterpriBe attained. The 
soul always in action, always agreeably employed, has little 
time for discontent, and much occasion for the keenest joy* 
Hence the superior pleasures of the virtuous poor compared 
with the luxurious indulgences of the rich. The party who 
dine at a tavern, are vastly more joyous than those who feast 
in splendid misery together in a palace. It was not on the 
tomb of CiiQesus, but on that of Baucis, the most charming 
epitaph of antiquity was inscribed ; 

" His death was the evening of a beantifal day." 

Antinomian enmity against active labors in accordance with 
the spirit and conunands of Christ, for the amehoraticm of suf- 
fering mankind, has its origin in inveterate laziness rather than 
in the immaculate purity or practical beneficence of its theo- 
logical lore. Said bishop Leighton, ^ Holy men in former 
ages did wonders in conquering the world and themselves ; 
but we^ unhappy, degenerate, drowsy creatures as we are, 
blush to hear that they did what we cannot or will not do. 
We are indeed inclined to disbelieve the £act8, and rather 
choose to deny their virtues, than to confess our own indcdence 
and cowardice." 

Finaily, indolence inflicts retribution in the present life, and 
enhances the pangs of an eternal doom. ^ Thrift is blessing, 
if men steal it not," says the great poet of nature and truth. 
Ordinarily when men have the choice of being thieves or la- 
borers it is the former profession they embark in, because sin 
has rendered it natural for depraved beings to prefer all things 
to blague. But this love of indolence is at the same time our 
strongest passion and our chiefest bane. The desire of the 
slothful killeth him. He makes no appropriate effort, reaps 
no valuable fruit, pines in destitution self-imposed, and in dis- 
grace^l vexation frets himself into a fiery grave. There is 
food enough to be had by toil ; but rather than be industrious 
he would sit still and starve. He has hands ^ven him as in- 
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struments for attainiBg a liyelihood ; but he has supmely lodg- 
ed them in his bosom, and with pusillanimoas whinings o<»n. 
plains of the world's neglect The miserable wretch is as 
cowardlj as he is indolent, and his fears are as mifounded as 
they are effeminate. ^The slothful saith, There is a lion 
without, I shall be slain in the streets." What reason has the 
stupid miscreant to suppose lYiat the public streets are the or- 
dinary haunts of wild beasts ? The absurdity of the excuse 
indicates the degradation of him who oflfers it. The truth is, 
he is afraid to be slain without, only because he has already 
given himself up to be slain within. His own ferocious intem- 
perance is the monster by which he is most fatally torn. 

The guilt of doing nothing is v^ry great. Said lord Bacon, 
^ Men must feel that in this theatre of life it is reserved only 
for God and angels to be lookers on." Launch forth into the 
deep, was the command of Christ to his disciples. In his 
miracles, he ever met nature in her own bounds, and, when 
she had done her best, he suf^lied the rest by his overruling 
power. The same being who could havB caused the fishes to 
leap upon dry land, chose rather to find them in their own 
element and at a proper depth : ^ Launch out into the deep." 
There is much truth in the saying that ^ fortune favors the 
brave ;" it is synonymous with that other sound maxim, ^ €rod 
helps them who help themselves." He who idles away his 
youths will meet a fearful retribution in the time of his old age 
if not in the horrors of premature death. Industry is the first 
law of our being, and we are not to labor for the meat that 
perisheth, but that which endureth unto everlasting life. Oar 
activity is to be expended in honorable enterprise on earth, 
while our affections are taught to soar in purity above it. 
God never will invest idleness and dissipation with the privi- 
leges and honors that attend and reward industrious virtue. . 

The laws of our physical and mental constitution, in perfect 
harmony with the revealed code of our religion, teach us to be 
not slothful in business ; fervent in spirit; serving the Lord. 
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Thomson's excuse for reposing in his own ^ Castle of Indo- 
lence " was, that he had nothing to do. But we have much 
to do — a soul to save — a heaven to win for ourselTes and our 
brethren of the human race. ^ They beckoned to their port* 
ners in the other ship, that they should come and help th^n." 
On this Scripture, old bishop Hall remarks, ^ There are other 
ships in partnership with Peter ; he doth not fish all the lake 
ak>ne. There cannot be a better improvement of society than 
to help us in gain, to relieve us in our profitable labors, to 
draw up the spiritual draught into the vessel of Christ and his 
church. Wherefore hath God given us partners, but that we 
should beckon to them for our aid in our necessary oocasicms ? 
Neither doth Simon slacken his hand, because he had assist- 
ants. What shall we say to those lazy fishers, who can set 
others to the drag, while themselves look <m at ease, caring 
<mly to feed themselves with the fish, not willing to wet their 
hands with the net?" 

Indolence, like all the vices of which it is the dbief patnm, 
brings its own punishment ; its listless torments are precursors 
oi the still more excruciating pangs which are destined to 
crown and confirm the eternal ruin of both body and souL 
Speaking of Antony's interview with Cleopatra, " when Venus 
came to feast with Bacchus, for the benefit of Asia," the an- 
cient historian says that ^ then the veteran fell into every idle 
excess of puerile amusement, and offered at the shrine of lux- 
t^, what Antipho calls the greatest of all sacrifices, the sacri- 
fice of timer But Christiapity proclaims another, and infi- 
nitely greater catastrophe — ^the loss of the soul ! 

If one would be strong in body, dear in intellect, usefiil in 
time, and happy in eternity, he must do something more than 
^ sport with Amaryllis in the shade, and play with the tangles 
of. Nearea's hair." He must lov9 hard working, pure living 
and exalted thinking ; he must cling with fondest attachment 
to that divine pursuit which Dr. Johnson admirably called 
" the invisible riot of the mind, that secret prodigality of being, 
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secare from detection, and fearless of reproacb." The Inxmy 
of chaste thoaght and beneficent action is the noblest this side 
paradise, — ^it is ^ Heaven on earth began and glory in the 
bad.** On the other hand, the retribution which attends vice 
and indolence here, and will hereafter avenge them in eternal 
woe, is both certain and terrific The worst idleness is that 
of the heart Think of the condition and prospects of a voice- 
less, thankless, prayerless heart He who rebels against his 
conscience soon becomes the slave of his own outraged will, 
and having abandoned himself to wickedness, he cannot stop. 
His spirit has already become infernal, and, as the awful abyss 
of unending despair closes over him, with one wild shriek of 
horror he sinks among kindred devils damned. 



CHAPTER XII. 

INDUSTRY; 

OB, THE DILIGENT MADE BICH. 

The tbeme of the present disoiission is fbund in Plov^fhi 
10: 4. ^He becomelh poar tliat dealeth with a siack hand: 
but the hand of the diligent nmketh rich.** This maxim we 
shall expand and illustrate under the following heads. 

Industry is an exhilarating pririlege, vouchsafed to promote 
the serenest happiness on earth ; it is an honorable grace, 
given as the means of acquiring the best wealth ; and is a 
Christian obligation, imposed upon our race to develop Ihe 
noblest energies and insure the highest reward. 

In tiie first place, ihe serenest happiness we can enjoy on 
earth is derived fix>m virtuous industry. ' ^ It is with us as 
with other things in nature," says Barrow, ^ which by motion 
are preserved in their native purity and perfection, in their 
sweetness, in their lustre, rest corrupting, debasing, and defil- 
ing thera. If the water ninneth, it holdeth clear, sweet, and 
fresh; but stagnation tumeth it into a noisome puddle ; if the 
air be fanned by winds, it is pure and wholesome ; but from 
being shut up, it groweth thick and putrid ; if metab be em* 
ployed, they abide smooth and splendid ; but lay them up, and 
they soon contract rust; if the earth be belabored with cul- 
ture, it yiddeth com ; but lying ne^ected, it will be over- 
grown with brakes and thistles ; and the better the s<nl is, the 
ranker weeds it will produce ; all nature is upheld in its being, 
order, and state, by constant agitation ; every creature is in- 
cessantly employed in action conformable to its designed end 

15 
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and use ; in like manner the preservation and improvement 
of onr faculties depends on their constant exercise.*' 

]^^e4entlls of the iniseries and vices of mankind proceed 
from indolence and idleness. Perscxis who have natnrallj ac- 
tive mindsy — ^whose ^ quick thoughts like lightning are alive," — 
are most pemiciouslj affected bj the evils of sloth. The fa- 
vored sons of genius, endowed with great original powers, 
were not made for repose ; indolence will quickly " freeze the 
genial current of the soul," and if left idle long they perish 
from inaction, like a scimitar corroded and destroyed by rust. 
But the active occupation of o^u* ^K^ties is a safeguard against 
three great evils, vice, penury, and desponding gloom. Says 
Colton, ^ Ennui has made more gamblers than avarice, more 
drunkards than thirst, and more suicides than despair." If we 
would be both useftil and happy, we must keep ourselves in- 
dustriously and virtuously employed. Old Dumbiedikes was 
wise in charging his son to ^ be aye sticking in a tree when 
he had naething else to do." Count de Caylus, a Frendi noble- 
man, being bom to wealth and princely idleness, turned his 
attention to engraving and made many fine copies of antique 
gems. One of the nobility demanded from him a reason for 
this procedure, and was told by the industrious Count, ^ I en- 
grave, that I may not hang myself." 

It is an old maxim, that ^ nothing moves without being 
moved," a simple truism, but Aill of meaning. Action is life 
and health; repose is death and corruption. Says an old 
writer, ^ Industry is commended to us by all sorts of examples^ 
deserving our regard and imitation. All nature is a co{^ 
thereof, and the whole world a glass wherein we may behold 
this duty represented to us. We may easily observe every 
creature about us incessantly working toward the end for whidh 
it was designed, indefatigably exercising the powers with which 
it is endued, diligently observing the laws of its creation. Even 
beings void of reason, of sense, of life itself do suggest unto us 
resemblances of industry ; they being set in continual action 
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toward the effecting reasonable purposes, cooducing to the 
preservation of their own beings, or to the furtherance of com- 
mxm good. The heavens do roll about with unwearied mo- 
tion ; the sun and stars do perpetually dart their influences ; 
the earth is ever laboring in the birth and nourishment of plants; 
the plants are drawing S£^ and sprouting out fruits and reeds, 
to feed us and propagate themselves ; the rivers are running, 
the seas are tossing, the winds are blustering, to keep the ele- 
ments sweet in which we Uve." 

Gk)d never favors the idle with visions of divine glory, nor 
will he be likely to protect such by the aids of his grace. As 
long as the monarch of Israel was industrious he was hi4>pj 
and innocent ; but as soon as he reclined on the couch of idle- 
ness he became the dupe of temptation. Those who are ac- 
tively employed in honorable pursuits, have little time for evil 
indulgence ; but the idle have neither the leisure nor power to 
avoid sin. Active habits essentially promote the health of 
both body and soul. << In fine," says Barrow, << industry doth 
free us from great displeasure, by redeeming us from the mo- 
lestations of idleness, which is the most tedious and irksome 
thing in the world, racking our soul with anxious suspense and 
perplexing distracti<»i ; starving it for want of satisfactory en- 
tertainment, or causing it to feed on its own heart by doleful 
considerations ; infesting it with crowds of frivolous, melan* 
eholic, troublesome, stinging thoughts ; galling it with a sense 
o£ our squandering away precious time, or our slipping fair 
opportunities, and of our not using the abilities and advantages 
granted us, to any profit or fruit" 

There are many people in the world who seem to be of no 
earthly use, and who certainly exert no heavenly influence. 
Persons of the true stamp are ^ not slothful in business, fer- 
vent in spirit, serving the Lord." But divers individuals ap- 
pear to have no business, and are fervent in no wholesome 
exercise. If they are busy at all, it is the busy idleness de- 
scribed in the Castle of Indolence : 
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" Their only labor is to IliU the time. 
And labor dire it is, and weary wo. 
They sit, they loll, tarn o'er some idle rhyme. 
Or saunter forth, with tottering steps and slow : 
This soon too rude an exercise they find — 
Straight on the conch their limbs again they throw, 
Where hoars on hoars they sighing Ue reclined, 
And court the vapory god 8offr>breathin|^ ia the wind,*' 

But such languishing drones are always inyested with, the 
flames <^ torment which their own indecent habits ignite and 
feed. Chrysostom said truly, that '^ there is nothing more un- 
pleasant) more painful, more miserable^ than a man that hath 
nothing to do : Is not this, saith he, worse than ten thousand 
chains, to hang in suspense, and be continually gaping, look- 
ing <xi those who are present ?" 

On the contrary, industry gives repose its sweetest balm^ 
appetite its strongest zest, and life its most grateful relish* 
Says Solom(m, ^ The sleep of a laboring man is sweet^^" In 
another proverb he adds, ^ The slothful man roasteth not that 
which he took in hunting," and therefore it canuot be very 
grateful to him ; but, says he, ^ the substance of a diligent man 
is precious f that is^ what a man has himself earned, ke will 
duly prize. The exhilaration of mind experienced by the en- 
terprising in obtainii^ property is more pleasing and satia&c- 
icacj than the greatest amount of wealtk when once acquired. 
The best thing about hunting is the vigorous sp<»t afforded by 
the pursuit of the game, and not the. mercenary consideration 
of its intrinsic value. The exercise and the triumph are 
much more valuable than the spoils, while no dish is so grate- 
ful to the voracious appetite as the game we have ourselves 
caught. It is this great law of our nature that the wise 
preacher referred to in the proverb just quoted respecting the 
hunter, and in relation to which the golden-mouthed patriarch 
of the Greek church said: ''Owe soul is more affected with 
those things for which it hath lab<»red ; for which reasxm, Gkid 
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hath mixed labors with yirtue itself^ that he might endear it 
to us." 

Solon made laws expressly to punish idleness, and it is a 
pity that modem legislation could not reach and rectify this 
evil ; but unfortunately our law-makers are too often the most 
outrageous offenders on this score. Cicero said of an indolent 
man, ^ he draws his breath, but doth not live." There are 
none of the strong, healthy pulsations of life about him. He 
is his own greatest plague, the dupe and abode of demons, a 
mass of corruption that breeds contagion among the pure and 
deserves the contempt of all. Cassian said, ^A working 
monk is assaulted by one devil, but an idle one is infested by 
unnumbered infernal spirits.** Indolence is a great vice and 
quite too common. To counteract its pernicious tendencies, 
we need a vast increase of high and holy enterprise. It is not 
the placidity of stupid ease that we should covet, but the re- 
pose which is requisite for the renewal of exhausted strength, 
the serenity that succeeds the storm, and the salubrity that re- 
pays its ravages. The hurricane is more profitable than per- 
petual calm. ** Tempests may shake our dwellings and dissi- 
pate our commerce, but they scourge before them the lazy 
dements, which otherwise would stagnate into pestilence." 

In the second place, industry is an honorable grace, given 
as the means of acquiring the best wealth. The Lord's visita- 
tions of distinguished favor are always to the diligent. That 
great men may not be ashamed of honest vocations, the great- 
est that ever lived have been contented, happy, and honored 
while in the pursuit of humble trades. Moses, in all his men- 
tal growth, and in all his ascent in the scale of dignity, clung 
to his shepherd's crook. David, like Moses, was engaged in 
manual toil, when called to impart the highest instruction and 
exercise sovereign power. Elisha was at the plough, when 
called to be a prophet ; Gideon was at the threshing-floor, 
when summoned to lead the hosts of Israel ; and the shep- 
herds of Bethlehem were wakeful and diligent in the care of 

15* 
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their floeks, when greeted bj angda wUk the tidingB of Mes« 
siah's birth. 

In all labor, both in nataral and spiritual husbandry, there 
18 profit €rod woriss bj means, not bj miracles ; and his 
anziliaries in sabdaing the earth andUessiag it are^the active, 
the slothfal never. 

** All U the gift of Industry *, whatever 
Exalts, embellishes, and renders life 
Delightful. Pensive Winter checr'd by him 
Sits at the social fire, and happy hears 
Th' ezcladed^tempest idly rave along; 
His hardened fiogers deck the gaudy- Spring ; 
Without him Summer were ml arid waste^ 
Nor^to^th' Autumnal months could thus transmit 
Those full, mature, immeasurable stores, 
That wave around." 

Alexander the Great, reproving some of his friends for de* 
generating into luxury and sloth, says Plutarch, UAd them that 
"itwaaamoet slavish thing idly tobe at ease,, and a woU 
rojfol thing ta labors When Cieero recommended PcHupey 
as a candidate for a high public officei he enumerated the quali- 
ties which adorn greatness, and in which he said his friend 
excelled: ^< Labor in business, valor in dangers, industry in 
acting, counsel in planning, and expertness in performance." 
This language of experience and ob^rvation, like that of all 
other sagacious and worthy men, is in perfoct harmony with, 
the maxims of divine wisdom. ^' The hand of the diligent 
shall bear rule," says Salomon ; yea, so honorable is industry, 
that when exercised in the most subordinate station, it is pro- 
ductive gS. esteem. '^ He that waiteth on his master shall be 
honored ;" that is, to attend with diligence to the business com- 
mitted to our care by employers, and those in high stations, is 
to win their confidence and the esteem of all. Look at the 
history of good apprentices and faithful dei^, and see how 
this proverb is verified. Examples are as numerous, almost^ 
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as are diwtingniahed men in all departments of business life. 
Thej were at the outset poor but honest and industrious ; 
eontaited to be the youngest, the weakest, and to perform the 
most drudgery ; soon they came to be esteemed by all asso- 
dateSy then trusted as duef confident, anon a junior partner in 
the concern, and finally a potent and honored master in the 
most elevated walks of commerce, art, or trade. Whereas^ 
^the slothfiil is under tribute ;" and, ^He that sleepeth in 
harvest is a son that causeth shame." He is the occasion of 
loathing and contempt to his relations and acquaintances, not 
so much on account of his beggarly appearance, as for his des- 
picable indolence and the disgraceful consequences it has pro- 
dueed* 

Apolk> f<mDd a tortoise shell at break of day on the sea- 
shore, and fashioned it into a harp. He was an industrious 
deity, and an example to man. The graceful vigor of his frame 
was wt« fircmi the £rigid purity of ocean's wave, and the 
^endid skill of his intellect he studiously improved in the 
H^ of morning's first and chastest beams. Everything mek>- 
diotts and useful originates in the heart and hands ci devoted 
industipy, as the original instrument of music first resounded 
at early mcMm, in the pure^ air, on the sublimest sh(»re, toned 
by the most noble and agile of the faJtded gods. An instruct 
tive companion to this is furnished icom the same source of 
mythol<^c story. Narcissus was represented by the ancients 
as idly gazing at his own features reflected in the placid mir- 
ror of a fountain, until fatally and foolishly enamcHred €£ his 
own insipid charms, he perished there an image of indolence 
and vanity. 

Every person should early in life adopt scnne branch of busi- 
ness, f(»r which he is adapted by nature, or to which he is 
limited by the station assigned him by Providence, and in 
which particular pursuit diligence is both desirable and lawfuL 
.^uropus, king of Macedonia, chose for his favorite occupation 
to make lanterns ; and a late monarch of France was an adept 
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in the man u fiict ur e of lodLa. Now tbis was a kind of employ- 
ment perfectlj honorable, bat it was not their appropriate 
business. They shoold have either abdicated their Uirones, or 
have consecrated all thdr time and talents to the efficient dift- 
charge of official doties. It is not the lelatiTe respecti^ility 
of diffisrent pursuits that we are to trouble ourselves about, 
but oar chief dutj consists in being most earnest and upright 
in the dischaige of scmie specific and appropriate calling. The 
poet has said truly — 

" Honor and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies." 

It is necessary to be up and doing, working while it is day. 
The most vigorous are always the most active, and most vir- 
tuous of minds. Heroes in every exalted walk of life are char- 
acterized by a restless, glowing, unappeasable activity. There 
is laid upon them a necessity for beneficent action. Naturally 
they are powerM and grand, as ^ a great river, in its ordinary 
state, is equal to a small one when swollen into a torrent." 
That which ordinary minds shrink from as the extreme of ex- 
hausting toil, they take as their starting-point,— the initiatory 
step of devout and sublime aspiration. The better order of 
minds labor not so much for fame or money as from the love 
of active exercise r they are without hope, if they are de«- 
prived of useful occupain. 

Every segment of the great circle of civilized society is use- 
ful, except that occupied by the lazy man ; he alone is worse 
than useless. Each link in the great chain of humanity may 
be equally sound, and equally useful, though unequally formed 
and polished, except the indolent ; he is always as useless and 
treacherous as a rope of sand. Every one may be of some 
utility in the world's hive, except the miserable do-nothing 
and eat-everything drone ; he is an insufferable nuisance in 
his best estate, and the sooner he is marched off, as honey-bees 
dispose of their lazy members, the better. He deserves to 
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have his ooffinless grave dug in the mod, at ]ow<->water mark, 
with a putrid searmonster for his monument, and the howling 
ten^^ests of midnight £»r his dirge. 

Activity is not only honorable, hut is as prdific in its pecu* 
niary compensation as it is conducive to spiritual wealth, 
<< He that tUleth his land shall be satisfied with bread," says 
the wise man ; and ^ he that gathereth by labor shall ineiease." 
A divine blessing is insured to diligence i abundant, as a gen* 
eral rule ; always profuse enough to create satis^Mslion in the 
devout. It is not strange that the indolent are usually un^nS 
tunate and unhappy. ^ As the door tumeth upon its hinges, 
so doth the slothM man in his bed." But such motion makes 
no progress ; it is a supine and disgraceful mode of existence 
which produces no good, and therefore, by the righteous gov* 
emment of God, is crowned wi^ii no exalted reward. If any 
will not wodE, neither shall he eat^ is a fundamental jninciple 
in the divine econ<Hny. The only cure vouchsafed for the 
evils of the M, is found in the active pursuit.of those noble 
ends which God originally set up as tiie goal and admiratHm 
of the human mind. The sure guaranty of wealthy increase 
lies in the consecration of ourselves and all our substance to 
the Lord. " All that we can have," says Swinnock, '^ we have 
it on this condition, to lay it down unto the honor c^our Mas- 
ter, ft«n wh<«e bounty ie received it" 

A sli^gard who attempts to live grcetis in the world, and 
especially such a nuisance in the duirch, is a useless cipher 
among ^en, a burden to tl^i earth, and a loathsome excres- 
oenoe on the healthy growth of society, sucking otherwise pro- 
dncttve aliment from the resources of the general good, but 
yielding in letum neither fruit nor ornament. On the other 
hand, the industrious and upright man, however obscure may 
be his origin, and lowly his pursuit, finds the best prosperity^ 
the most enduring wealth, and the loftiest dignity and power. 
He wins a prize richer by far and <^ better than rubies, and 
incomparably doth it excel all things that may be desired." 
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But il k ft piue thai mmt be eained ; it emnot be inheritedy 
nor can h be cither boim w ed or bought '^ It cannot be got* 
ten lor gold, neither shall sflTer be weig^bed for the piiee 
thereof It cannot be valued with the gold (^Oj^iiryidth the 
predoos onyx, or the aaf^hire." 

In the third pbce, industry is a Christian oUigatioD, impo- 
sed on our race to develop the noUest energies and insure the 
hig^iest rewaid. The paradisiac condition of our first parents 
was not one ci happy indolence. They were placed in the 
garden under the dooUe obligation to guard and to cultivate 
it. To goaid it, because an en^ny was to be at hand, against 
whom they needed both to watch and contend ; to coltiyate it^ 
probably with labors blessed with richer reward than after- 
wards idien, on account of sin, earth was cursed, and yet with 
actual and watchful labor were they to toil even in their un- 
fallen state. The gospel does not abolish industry, but 
changes its nature and chief design ; it dignifies toil, mitigates 
the evils connected therewith, and creates new motives to dil- 
igence. The triumph achieved on Calvary never was design- 
ed to supersede the duty of dose application to enterprising 
duty. Its first command compels us to some honorable .and 
usefiil pursuit Its language is ^ Study to be quiet, and to do 
your own business, and to work with your own hands, as we 
commanded you. J£ any man will not work, neither let him 
eat" ThecLaxofsintocertainworthlessLiividuabwhom 
the apostles reproved, is stated as follows : ^ And withal they 
learn to be idle, wandering about from house to house ; and 
not only idle, but tattlers also, and busy-bodies, speaking things 
which they ought not" This writer in the fourth chapter of 
his first epistle to the Thessalonians establishes nothing more 
clearly than that those in the church who do not work are to 
be dealt with as ^ disorderly walkers." 

Existence was given us for action rather than indolent and 
aimless contemplation ; our worth is determined by the good 
deeds we do, rather than by the ^e emotions we feel. They 
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greatly mistake, who suppose that God cares for no other pcuv 
suit thaa devotion. When cme works with pure hands and 
an honest heart, he honors his Maker as well as when he 
prays ; indeed, his piety and his diligence must struggle to- 
gether, or the fruits offered on our altars are never smiled on 
by Heaven. Man is not sent hither to mope and muse, but 
work ; as was long since said, ^' the end of man is an Action, 
not a Thought'* ^ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with ail thy might," is the divine rule, and our peace, health, 
and wealth depend upon our keeping this command. We are 
not to be of that class who are ^^ fond to begin — but for to fin- 
ish loth ;'' on the contrary, << like a star unhasting, yet unrest- 
ii^,'' we are to toil brightly, steadily on. 

Cvery Christian, for the sake of God and man, should strive 
to be Jirst-rate in his own particular calling. A firm and c(»i- 
secrated ambition which incessantly aims to accomplish the 
greatest amount of good, is the foe of idleness and frivolous 
employments ; '< it tempers the thirst for sensual indulgence, 
nourishes high contemplations and generous feelings, and as 
&r as it attains its objects, works out nothing but direct and 
positive good to the individual and the world." Says Solomon, 
" The thoughts of the diligent tend only to plenteousness ; but 
of every one that is hasty, only to want." . This describes the 
patient plodding of a diligent man ; content with small gains, 
and never discouraged by difficulties, he is sure ultimately to 
be crowned with success. He is not furious but firm and ac- 
tive. Sunshine and storm come and go, but there he is, like 
the provident ant, layiag up substantial supplies for the future 
time of need. 

God never pours his blessing on the spiritual drone. He 
does not employ sentimental indolence in his service, but 
sanctified energy. It is the labor of the righteous that tendeth 
to life, not their lazy ccHnplaints. ^' Occupy tOl I come," said 
Christ, be cultivating the field, and not quarrelHng about it ; 
emulate others in good deeds, and not fritter away your 
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fltrength in the defence of a froitkss ereed. These are they 
who disgraoe our religion by making the power of doing little 
an excuse for doing nothing. We are bound to be actire^ 
remembering that we are tiie depoekaries of the oonservatiTe 
elemwts of truth and life. If we arfest our diligence a mo- 
ment in the service of Christ, we suspend the renoyadng pio* 
oess which was designed to leaven and redeem our globe. As 
lights in the w<H*ld, satellites of the great himinaiy of Salva- 
tion, we are appointed to advance perpetually in our respec- 
tive ort>it8, invadmg ^e thickest gloom, and dispersing it w^ 
the splendors of holy zeal. 

The most prominent, and most prevailing element throu^- 
out the whole empire of the Almighty, is activity. God has 
no servant, of any srade, or in any kinsdom, that has not 
sameduBg to «fo, sWe^c office to pXm. WebeKeve 
tbat the hapless of heaven wUl <»D«st mainly in an in- 
creased conformity to this law. The great and the good are 
discontented here ; but the restlessness of such, like that of 
the god of day, is a constant progression and inextinguishable 
glory. The passion that impels their spirit is the love of ex- 
cellence, and it rapidly assimilates them to the divine image 
of the perfection they adore. 

Jehovah proves his existence by perpetually creating. The 
process has never ceased ; at this moment, suns are throwing 
off nebulae, and these are hardening into worlds. Why should 
the immortal soul be dormant ? Its Creator reposes never. 
Think you that Paul is at rest, and Newton idle amid the 
•opening splendors of the univei^ ? Growth in happiness Hes 
in a flight from inertia to energy. God has given man the 
power of setting all things in motion for useful ends, and in 
the hiunble but diligent exercise of this prerogative consists 
'Our chiefest joy. The working soul is a spiritual hero, armed 
with sanctified valor, who ventures forward into the gulf for 
the disinthrahnent of mankind. He is fortified with strength 
more than human, and <' through the ..impassable, paves a 
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road." On the oontraiy, the wi<^ed servant who was cast 
into outer darkness was a dothful servant ; indescribable re- 
morse in the eternal world comported with the indolence and 
vidonsness of his existence on earth. Constrained inacdvitj 
is the hell of the wicked, but beneficent toil is the heaven of 
the just 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

JP£RS£ VERANCE ; 
OR, THE IKYINCIBLE CHAMPION. 

It is said, in Ecd. 11: 4, ^ He that observeth the wind shall 
not sow ; and he that r^ardeth the douds shall not reap." 
We suppose the wise preacher in these words to mean, that 
he who leans on the adventitious circumstances of the moment 
for his support^ — whot^kes the exception instead of establish- 
ed law for the rule of his life, — ^foUows the fickle winds and 
fleeting clouds rather than the guidance of deaiij defined and 
eternal prindples, will sow without wisdcmi and reap without 
gain. We are encompassed bj a doud of witnesses confirma- 
tory of this doctrine. The spiritual genealogy g£ many per- 
sons, proves their descent in direct line from Reuben, of whom 
tiie dying father said, ^unstable as water, thou shalt not 
exceL" 

We proceed to show that perseverance is the master im- 
pulse of the firmest souls ; the disdj^e of the noblest virtues ; 
and the guaranty of acquisitions the most invigorating in their 
use and inestimable in their worth. 

First of all, let us observe how that perseverance is the 
main-spring which perpetually impels the firmest souls. Abili- 
ty for stupendous toil is lodged in every human spirit, a grand 
gift from the God of nature ; but only the persevering worker 
knows what this latent power is able to achieve, and he can 
tell only when he has done his very best Every kind and 
degree of excellence is food fcnr the spirit which must be earn- 
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e^ bj the sweat of the hrow. Two things are demanded aa 
prerequisites to success ; the aspiring competitor in the race 
of life must early fix his eye in a specific direction, and then 
with, unfaltering step must he press constantly towards the 
chosen goal. 

^ Do not, for one repulse, forego the purpose 
That yon resolved to effect.*' 

The imperial heroes who rule over the opinions of their 
fellow men for good or ill, are victory-organized ; they march 
towards the execution of their purpose, as if they were intent 
on the conquest of a world. With a bold front and piercing 
eye, they are repeOed by no obstacles, and entertain not the 
slightest doubt as to a final triumph ; days and nights, like 
their fortune, health, and everything dear in existence, they 
consecrate to the success of their particular enterprise. Ab 
with hooks of steel, they grapple the most stubborn difficulties, 
and relax neither hand nor foot so long as there remains one 
vital energy in their wilL A fine instance and illustration 
under this head, is presented in the person and life of our dis- 
tinguished countryman, John Ledyard. He was bom in 
Groton, Connecticut, in the year 1751. Early left without a 
father, with no patron but poverty and his own brave purpose, 
he resolved to educate his mind and explore the world. Hav- 
ing remained at Dartmouth College as long as he could afl^rd, 
he went down to the bank of the Connecticut river, felled a 
majestic tree, and fashioned its trunk into a canoe, ^j feet 
long and three wide. His craft is launched, and alone with a 
bearskin for a covering, he pursues his lonely voyage a hun- 
dred and forty miles over dangerous falls and through a sav- 
age wilderness from Hanover to Hartford. Having found no 
encouragement at home in clerical pursuits, he embarks as a 
common sailor, and soon after enlists in the British army at 
Gibraltar, " thinking the profession of a soldier well suited to 
a man of honor and enterprise.'' Escaping thence in about a 
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year thereafter, we find him returned to his native State. 
But he remains but a short time, as dependence upon the 
bounty of his friends is too intolerable to one of his lofty spirit 
With poverty staring him in the h/ce, he goes i^gain befor^ 
the mast and works his way to Plymouth, England, whence, 
by begging by the roadside, he at length reaches London. It 
was just at this period that Captain Cook was preparing for 
his third and last voyage round the world. Ledyard em- 
barked with the great circumnavigator, and performed the 
whole voyage. This immense undertaking accomplished, h^ 
remains two years in the navy, but refuses to fight against jbis 
native country, and returns to Hartford in X782. In grc^ 
pecuniary distress, he goes to Philadelphia. Bobert Morris 
replenishes his purse, and gives him letters of introduction to 
eminent merchants in Europe. Shortly aller he is at Cadiz, 
and being again baffled in his desi^, he journeys to Paris far 
aid. But his energetic temperament will not allow him to re^ 
main idle long. ^ As &te/' says his biographer, ^ seemed tp 
throw difficulties insurmountable in the way of a passage by sea, 
he bethought himself of the only expedient by which a part of 
his original design with respect to a passage to the North 
West coast might be carried into execution ; and that was, to 
travel by land through the northern regioiis of Europe and 
Asia, crossing over Behring's Strait to the American conti- 
nent." Such an expedient could be adopted, only by the bold- 
est adventurer. Alone and unfiiended, he set put, at the 
most dreary season of the year, and in seven weeks had trav- 
elled from Hamburg to Copenhagen and thence to .St Peters- 
burg, walking more than two hundred miles per week, througji^ 
Sweden and Finland to the icy heart of Russia. But the 
haughty empress of the north is jealous of this hardy Ameri- 
can youth traversing her dominions. He is forbidden to cross 
the frontier nearest his home, and compelled to return. Be- 
hold him crushed under new trials away there in the remotest 
snows and wUdemess of Siberia. " What, alas, shall I do," 
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exclaims he, " for I am miserably prepared for this nnlooked 
for delay. By remaining here through the winter, I cannot 
expect to resume my march until May, which will be eight 
months. My funds 1 I have but two long frozen stages more, 
and I shall be beyond the want, or aid of money, until, emerg- 
ing from the deep deserts, I gain the American Atlantic 
States ; and then, thy glowing climates, Africa, explored, I 
will lay me down, and claim my little portion of the globe I 
have viewed ; may it not be before. How many of the noble 
minded have been subsidiary to me, or to my enterprises ; 
yet that meagre demon, Poverty, has travelled with me hand 
in hand over half the globe, and witnessed what — ^the tale I 
will not unfold ! Ye children of wealth and idleness, what a 
profitable commerce might be made between us. A little of 
my toil might better brace your bodies, give spring to mind 
and zest to enjoyment ; and a very little of that wealth which 
you scatter around you, would put it beyond the power of 
anything but death to oppose my kindred greetings with all 
on earth, that bear the stamp of man.** 

But that noble heart is not yet entirely overwhehned in de- 
spair. Persevering slill, Ledyard returns through Poland, and 
at liength reaches London again. His services are immediately 
sought by the African Association. Being asked when he 
would set out — ^ to-morrow moniing '* — is the characteristic 
reply. In a month, he is in Alexandria, and in less than a 
week more, at Grand Cairo, only the starting point of his ar- 
duous expedition. From Egypt, he who had traversed Amer- 
ica, Europe, Asia, and Africa, and had persevered iurther 
liian any other man under all sorts of privations, wrote to his 
mother in the following strain, " Truly is it written, that the 
ways of God are past finding out, and his decrees unsearcha- 
ble. Is the Lord thus great ? So also is he good. I am an 
instance of it I have trampled the world under my feet, 
laughed at fear, and derided danger. Through millions of 
fierce savages, over parching deserts, the freezing north, the 
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everlastiiig ice, and ston&j seas, have I passed withoat harm. 
How good is my God I What rich subjects have I for piaiso, 
loTe, and adoration !"* Soon after writing these lines, the de- 
Yout and noble Ledjard died, towards Ihe end of Novembei^ 
1788. He was then in the thirty-ei^th year of his ag«|* 
The day of his death, and the {^ace of his burial are unknown, 
but what an example of perseverance did he leave the world I 

** When Nature sinks, as oft she may, 
Through long liv'd pressure of obscure distress, 
Still to be strenuous, for the bright reward, 
And in the soul, admit of no decay — 
Brook no continuance of weak-mindedness — 

Great is the glory, for the strife is great !" 

Invariably will you find perseverance exempted as th^ 
radical principle in every truly great character. It feeilitates^ 
perfects, and consolidates the execution of the plan conceived, 
and renders profitable its results when attained. By continu* 
mg to advance steadily in the same way, light constantly in- 
creases, obstacles disappear, efld^it habits are confirmed, ex* 
pmence is acquired, the use of the best means is reduced to 
easy action, and success becomes mcM*e sure. Fancy of the 
wildest and boldest character united to intellect the most dear 
and ample, constituting a tone of mind ethereal and potent to 
the highest degree, will yet possess but little utility until it is 
rectified and energized by the soul of unflinching peiaatency. 
It was by perseverance that a little stream, emanating beyond 
the Rocky Mountains, cut its way through hills, prairies, 
le^es, soils of every kind, and a continent of vast extent, a 
channel of four thousand miles -stretching £rom the Lake of the 
Woods to the Gulf of Mexico. And so an industrious indi- 
vidual, however obscure he may be at the outset, who early 
fixes his resolute heart and will on a specific enterprise, and 
thenceforth perpetually aims at its accomplishment, is almost 
certain ultimately to succeed. For a long time he may have 
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to grapple widi the many-headed coil oi Lerneaa seipentB; 
and contend with it for life. The ascent may be abrupt and 
exoeedin^y difficult, but by perBevering toil the mountain 
steeps eventually are scaled. The heroical spirit goes forth 
zeaolired the most rugged path to traverse ; not with ^ mani- 
fold motions making little speed," but by a direct progress 
wisely projected and constantly pursued. ^ Where tlie man 
diinbed, on sharp flinty precipices, dippery, abyamd j in dark. 
nessy seen by no kindred eye, — amid the brood of dragons ; 
and the heart, many times, was like to fail within him, in his 
loneliness, in his extreme need; yet he climbed, and climbed, 
gluing his footsteps in his blood ; and now, behold, Hyperioop 
like he has scaled it, and on the summit shakes his glittering 
shafis of war I What a scene and new kingdom for him ; all 
bathed in auroral radiance of Hope ; £EU>«tretching^ solemni 
joyful : what wild Memnon's music, fbom the depths of Nature^ 
QCHnes toning through the soul raised suddenly out of Strang- 
li]]\g d^^ath into victory and life I" 

Chrysostom bemoans the general want of perseverance, and 
says that ^ sloth is wont to spoil us, and to yield us much 
pain." That man is destined to be of but little service to man* 
kind who fears to soar or is ashamed to toiL 

^ If we shall stand still, 
In fear our motion will be mocked or carpM at, 
We should take root here where we sit, or sit 
State statues only.'* 

Says Barrow, '< A noble heart will disdain to subsist like a 
drone upon the honey gathered by others' labor ; like a ver- 
min to filch its food out of the public granary ; or like a shark 
to prey on the lesser fry ; but will one way or other earn his 
subsistence ; for he that doth not earn, can hardly own his 
bread, as St Paul implieth, when he saith, ^ Them that are 
such we command and exhort by our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
with quietness they work, and eat their own bread." The 
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pledge of the Redeemer to the perseyering disciple is, ^ He 
that overoometh will I make a pillar in the temple of mj 
God." He shall be the most useful ornament by his substan- 
tial graces, and the chiefest support by his symmeteical exam- 
pie. He shall be honored with a prominent position, because 
his solid and useful character is both high and firm. 

In the second place, the practice of perseverance is the dis- 
cipline of the noblest virtues. vTo run well, we must ran to 
the end. It is not the fighting, but the conquering that ^vea 
a hero his title to renown. How shall this end be attained ? 

It is very certain that no one can accomplish much without 
the habitual exercise of mental concentration. Says an old 
writer, << Industry doth not consist merely in action; for that 
is incessant in all persons, our mind being a restless thing, 
never abiding in a total cessation from thought or design ; be- 
ing like a ship in the sea, if not steered to some good purpose 
by reason, yet tossed by the waves of fancy, or driven by the 
winds of temptation somewhither. But the direction of our 
mind to some good end, without roving or flinching, in a 
straight and steady course, drawing after it our active powers 
in execution thereof, dath constitute industry.'* Men who 
thus have their mental powers under good control and con- 
stantly directed to some lofty end, acquire fresh vigor from 
every apparent defeat ; and, like Antaeus, they rebound ftx>m 
a momentary faU with renewed elasticity. They are quick-to 
act, knowing that 

*• The flighty purpose never is o'ertook. 
Unless the deed go with it." 

In order successfully to persevere, one must not only be 
prompt in deciding what to do, but he must be energetic in the 
use of means that are the best All great schemes of useful- 
ness unite, in the happiest degree, sagacious reason and gene- 
rous adventure. The strongest passion of a true man is to 
^ scorn delight and love laborious days." He goes forth to 
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Ibe battle <^ life, as the ancient hero invaded the countiy of 
his foes, burning the boats behind him, and thus making it 
necessary to conquer or perish. He struggles on to the last 
gasp^ and even in the agonies of death cries out to his casor 
radesy like the indomitable Lawrence, << Don't give up the 
ship!" 

In a German fgury tale, called the <' Sleeping Beauty in the 
Wood," the knight who is destined to set the lovely prisoner 
free, has first to cut his path through ihQ forest before he can 
even approach the caatle in which she lies slumbering; «nfl 
he never would have succeeded, had it not been for an en- 
chants sword given him by a powerful fiiend. It is beUeved, 
that in this allegory, the Sleeping Beauty meant a prize woc^ 
thy of a pure and heroical heart ; fmd the sword which none 
of .the trees could resist, symbolized a high and noble perse- 
verance, possessed by him who was destined to win and wear 
the honors <^ an invincible champion. 

The most profitable and praiseworthy genius in the world 
is, untiring industry ; and, in the vocabulary of him who pos- 
sesses this attribute, " there is no such word as faiL" Many 
persons are oUiged to commence the voyage of life ag^st 
both wind and tide. These are greatly tempted to complain 
of their hard fortune ; some are always just ready to give up, 
and for that very reason are both helpless and good for noth- 
ing. Whereas, if they would only persevere with boldness, 
hard as it is to work up stream all life long, they would find 
abundant reward at last. As successfiil trips are made up our 
rivers as down. Let us but put forth as many wise efforts, 
as we indulge foolish wishes, and we shall certainly be vastly 
more enriched thereby. 

Lord Bacon quotes our text in one of his works, and on it 
remarks that ^ A man must make his opportunity, as oft as 
find it*' Timorous action and melancholy complaints are fee- 
ble antagonists against the armed resistance of misfortune, 
penury and wrong ; it is dull tranquillity arrayed against pas- 
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aion ; summer dust against the whirlwind ; the weight of gun- 
powder against its explosive force. So long as we are not 
ahsc^utelj hound and imprisoned hy the stem law of impossi- 
bility, despair can never constitute any part of oqt duty. 
While there remains a single ray of hope, or one foothold for 
another struggle, we are under the highest obligation to pray, 
and <mce more try. The day was waning on the field of Ma- 
rengo^ and the battle nearly lost, when NapolecHi, observed a 
particular post the cloture of which would decide the contest. 
CaUing the young and brave Dessaix to his side, he inquired, 
"Can you carry that point?* "I will try," was the laconic 
answer. He did achieve what in desperation he undertook, 
and fell at the moment of victory. The conquest of Italy, the 
subjugation of Europe, the imperial power of the greatest 
captain of modem times, for weal or woe, all grew out of that 
little phrase, " I will try.* 

Emerson recorded good practical truth in the following re- 
marks : " If our young men miscarry in their first enterprises, 
they lose all heart If the young merchant fails, men say he 
is ruined. If the finest genius studies at one of our colleges, 
and is not installed in an office within one year afi:erwards in 
the cities or suburbs of Boston or New York, it seems to his 
Mends and to himself that he is right in being disheartened 
and in complaining the rest of his life. A sturdy lad from 
New Hampshire or Vermont, who in turn tries all the pro- 
fessions, who teams ity farms it, peddles, keeps a school, preach- 
es, edits a newspaper, goes to Congress, buys a township, and 
so forth, in successive years, and always, like a cat^ falls on his 
feet, is worth a hundred of these city dolls* He walks abreast 
with his days, and feels no shame in not * studying a profes- 
sion,' for he does not postpone his life, but lives already. He 
has not one chance, but a hundred chances." 

It is not a single charge that usually wins the field, but re- 
peated onsets made from different points. It is lawful for the 
man of enterprise frequently to change the means he employs, 
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but he should never far a moment forget the specific end de- 
signated for him to attain. * A rolling stone gathers no moss ; 
and a man who often changes his bunness is most likelj to 
remain poor. Said the sagacious Richard, 

" I never saw an oft removed tree, 
Nor yet an oft removed family, 
That throve so well as those that settled be.** ^ 

There is a great deal ci meaning in that other maxim, ^ Keep 
thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee." Did 70a ever know 
a person to stick to any kind of business, no matter how hum- 
ble and unpropitious, ten years, who did not thriye upon it ? 
It may have been every way bad and exceedingly disoooiag- 
Ing for a long time, but if he clung to his own particular busi- 
ness earnestly and honestly, and meddled with nothing else ; 
•if he struggled good naturedly to keep his head above the 
water, and fought his persevering way through sunshine and 
storm, in each equally undismayed, he always came out he^py 
and rich enough in ihe end— didn't he ? 

'^ A certain amount of opposition is a great help to a man. 
Kites rise against, not with the wind. Even a head wind is 
better than nothing. No man ever worked his voyage any- 
where in a dead cahn. The best wind for anything, in the 
long run, is a wide wind. If it blows aft, how is he to get 
back? 

* 

<< Let no man wax pale, therefore, because of opposition. 
Opposition is what he wants, and must have, to be good for 
anything- Hardship is the native soil of manhood and self- 
reliance. He that cannot abide the storm without flinching or 
quailing, strips himself in the sunshine, and lays down by the 
wayside, to be overlooked and forgotten. 

^ He who but braces himself up to the struggle, when the 
winds blow, gives up when they are done, and falls asleep 
in the stillness that follows." 

It is no use for one to stand in the shade and complain that 
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the son does not shine upon him. He mast oome ont reso- 
lutelj on the hot and dustj fidd wfiere all are compelled to 
BOta^aoize with stabbom difficulties, and pertinaciouslj strive 
until he conquersy if he would deserve to be crowned. He 
must be willing cheerfullj to sacrifice everything to this one 
design, like the ancient statuary who, seeing the fire of the 
furnace, wherein he melted bronze to cast his statue, about to 
become extinguished, cast in his furniture, the bed of his chil- 
dren, and even the finme-woriL of his house, consentmg to ccm- 
some evaTtfaing mther than that his grieat woik shduld re- 
main inocmiplete. 

Most persons rehnquish their pursuit at the very moment 
when they are most bound to persevere ; they are already 
near the mouth of the cave, and if th^ would only press on a 
litde further they would soon see daylight Bemember that 
it is the last blow that fells the tree^ Many preplaced weights - 
may have burdened the elephant, but it is the last ounce laid 
on that breaks his back. A strong foiiification is won, not by 
haphazard shots which wound it in a thousand different places 
and pierce it through in none ; but by directing the battery to 
some one point in persevering attack, untQ an avenue is shatr 
tered down for victorious hosts to enter and take possession. 
Iron, and even the hardest steel, is blunted on rock by a sin- 
gle blow^; but the softest water, by continually falling in the 
same place, scoops a hollow in adamant, and bores its wacy 
through fiint and granite. A little worm, starting at the bot- 
tom of the Padfic Ocean, by persevering toil, builds up vast 
islands of coral, against which the staunchest ships are dash- 
ed, and whereon whole colonies of men may live. Examples 
abound everywhere, suggesting that the melody most grateful' 
to the ear of nature's God,is^the &r-h€lard pantJng of divine 
endeavor." 

It is impossible to over-estimate the amount of success that 
may be achieved to one's own fortunes and the common weal 
by the single act of a devoted hero, at some critical moment 
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when <»diiiar7 chieftains qnaiL Take the case of the libera- 
tor of Switzerland, as celebrated in the yerse of Mcmtgomeiy. 

" Make way for liberty !" — ^he cried ; 
Made way for liberty, and died ! — 

It most not be: this day, this hour, 
Annihilates the oppressor's power! 
All Switzerland is in the field, 
She will not fly^ she cannot yield — 
She must not fall; her better fate* 
Beto ^T49B her sa iitiiiiortal date. 
Few were the nambers she oonld bowti 
Bat every freeman was a host, 
And felt as though himself were he, 
On whose sole arm hung victory. 

It did de})end on one indeed ; 
Behold lum— Arnold Winkelried! 
There seiands not to the tnimp of fiuae 
The echo of a nobler nAmeT 
Unmarked he stood amid the throng, 
In rumination deep and long, 
Till you might see, with sudden grace,' 
The very thdught come o*er his face ; 
And, by the motiou'of his form, 
Anticqmte the bursting storm ; 
And, by the uplifting of his brow, 
Tell where the bolt would strike, and how. 

But 'twas no sooner thought than done ! 
The field was in a moment won : — 
** Make way for liberty T he cried. 
Then ran, with arms extended wide, 
As if his dearest friend to clasp ; 
Ten spears he swept within his grasp : 
** Make way for liberty !'' he cried. 
Their keen points met from side to side ; 
He bowed amongst them like a tree. 
And thus made way for liberty. 

Swift to the breach his comrades fly; 
" Make way for liberty 1" they cry. 
And through the Austrian phalanx dart, 
As rushed the spears through Arnold's heart ; 
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While iimfintaneotis as his fall, 
Boat; rain, panic, scattered all : 
An earthquake coold not overthrow 
A city with a snrer blow. 

Thus Switzerland again was free ; 
Thos death made way for liberty I 

The ehaiacter and conquest of the invincible champion is 
eyerthesame. A Lacedaemonian died whHe writing with his 
own blood on a rock — ^' Sparta has conquered I" 

But, O9 there is an illustradim higher and better than any 
derived fix»n mere earthly annals. Jesus veiled his glory in 
the skies ; shrouded divinity in mortality, and, with godhead 
and humanity coalesced in his person, entered the lists with 
more than mortal strife against the powers of helL He drank 
the bitter cup with sublimer resignation than the si^es of earth 
ever knew; ooBtended victorioudy where finite duunpiom 
must inevitably have been destroyed ; fell, like the strong 
man, destroying his foes by his death ; persevered <xi our be- 
half in all the fearful descent from the august throne of the 
Eternal to the stony £k>or of the cold and gloomy sepulchre ; 
that Hope's sweet fountain might gush up for mankind in 
Golgotha, and Salvation plant her banner with immortal tri* 
umph at the portal of the conquered tomb. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

PERSEVEKANCE.— (coNTiKUED.) 

Ik. the preceding chapter, it was said thai perseverance is 
the- master impulse of the firmest souls, and the disdf^e of 
the noblest virtues. Herein we proceed to show that the early 
possessimi and active exercise of this quality, is the guaran^ 
ai acquisitions the most invigorating in their use and the most 
vahiable in their intrinsic worth. 

The diligent pupil in the school of stem necessity, is often 
the most successful competitor in the race of life, and, as he 
runs, most enjoys " the sober certainty of waking bUss." They 
become seasonably acquainted with realities, and are skilful 
in as^ning to each object its relative worth. They are not of 
the dass who ^ misuse the bounteous Pan, and think the god's 
amiss ; but are contented with a frugal livelihood, provided 
they can enjoy the luxury of being constantly employed. 
Herein consists that noble and virtuous discipline to which we 
have before referred, but which on the former occasion we had 
not sufficient time fallj to describe. '^ What of all things be- 
longing to virtue is not laborious?" inquired Chrysostom. 
^ God hath parted virtue with us, and neither hath left all to 
be in us, lest we should be elated to pride, nor himself hath 
taken all, lest we should decline to sloth. Indeed the very na- 
ture and essence of virtue doth consist in the most difficult 
and painful effi^rts of soul ; in ihe extirpating rooted preju- 
dices and notions from our understanding ; in bending a stiff 
will, and rectifying crooked inclinations ; in overruling a re- 
bellious temper ; in curbing eager and importunate appetites ; 
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in taming wild paBsions ; in withstanding Tiolent temptati(»a ; 
in surmounting many difficulties, and sustaining many troubles ; 
in struggling with various unruly lusts within, and encounter- 
ing many stout enemies abroad, which assault our reason, and 
Vfor against our $(nd; in such exercises its very being lieth; 
its birth, its growth, its substance dependeth on them ; so that 
from any disocmtinuance or remission of them it would soon 
decay, languish away, and perish. If travelling in a roug^ 
way ; if tzavelling up a steep hill ; if combatting stem foes, 
and fighting sharp battles ; if crossing the gndm ci our nature 
and desires ; if continually holding a strict rein over all owr 
parts and powers, be things of labor and troi^le, then greally 
such is the practice of virtue." 

When enthusiasm of deingh is associated with sobriety of 
calculation, and both are crowned with industrious resdive, 
soeoess must be the result It was the happy cambinadon of 
these qualities that rendered Wilberforce so well qualified to 
perform the duties of his great mission. Says an English 
writer, *^ It required aU his perseverance, aU his enthusiasm, 
all that faculty of resistance to the petty harassing difficulties 
which eternally rose up against him, increasing as he ad- 
vanced ; that happy constitution of mind which kept him still 
fresh and sanguine in the midst of disappointments ; that for- 
tunate blindness of zeal which enabled him not to see unpedi- 
ments of a kind which would have seriously interfered with the 
amour propre of other men ; that enduring faith which sus- 
tained him through good and evil ; and that vaotty — ^for vani- 
tj he had, supreme and towering — ^which carried him like a 
butterfly to the md. Wilberforce was the aoly man who could 
have worked on in Parliament for the abolition with the requi- 
site one-idead energy. He was not a man f<H* a crisis, but a 
man for a continuance ; a great man for a committee-— a great 
sitter — a great sifter of smaU facts — a man not to be put down 
by fatigue so long as it bore upon his own paramount object-*- 
a man who had always a quantity of papers and correspond- 
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enee in Ina pocket aboat cruelties and atrocities, which he 
whipped out and read at every opportunity — ^who never met 
you in the street, but he had a new fact to tell you about the 
hdrors of slavery — ^who contrived to insinuate that one sab* 
ject into every company and every topic of conversation — 
and who grew so completely identified with it, that, whenever 
he made his appearance, or wherever you fell in with his 
name, he at once brought the question to your mind, and set 
you thinking about the po<Nr blacks. All this made Wilber- 
force, personally, vety troublesome ; and, in spite of the toler- 
ation which the amenity of his manners secured fat him, peo> 
pie often tried to keep dear of lum as well as they could 
without offence. But this wets the onl^ way tn yfhich the ofo- 
Uiion could have been carried, 

" Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt ; 
Nothing's -so hard, but search will find it out.^ 

The difficulties which G)lumbus had to encounter, and the 
stupendous results of his perseverance, are well understood. 
He traversed an unknown sea until distrust and despair drove 
his crew to mutiny. The heavens darkened over him and the 
^^giy billows howled around ; all the omens were inauspicious, 
and any heart less firm and persevering than his would have 
ordered the ship about. But he continues to watch and pray 
at the hehn, until the storm subsides, signs of land appear, and 
a new world is found. 

'* Perseverance is a Boman virtue, 
That wins each godlike act, and plucks success 
Even from the spear-proof crest of rugged danger." 

The great utility of perseverance is frequently illustrated in 
the departments of practical art and science, as well as in the 
h%her walks of religious enterprise. Coleridge thought that 
^ the most extraordinary and the best attested instance of en* 
thusiasm existmg m conjunction with perseverance, is related 

17* 
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of titee finmdtr of the Folej family. This man, who was a 
fiddler^ HTing near Sloaibridge, was oft^i witaeBS of the laa- 
BMme labor and Ices i£ time caused bj dividing tiie roda of 
inm neoeisarj in making naOa. The digeoTery of the prooMa 
eatted spiittingy in worics catted splitting-mUIs, was fint made 
in Sweden, and the oonseqaences of this advanoe in art w«re 
most diaastioas to the mann&cturers of iron iiboul Stoaribiid g e. 
Foley the fiddler was shortly missed from his aocnslOBaad 
rounds, and was not again se»i for many yeara. He had men- 
tally resolved to ascertam by what means the process pf sjj^iti- 
ting of bars of iron was aooomplished ; and, without commnni- 
caking his intention to a single human being, he proceeded to 
Hull, and thence, without fimds, woriLed his passage to the 
Swedish iron-port Arrived in Sweden, he begged and fiddled 
his way to the iron-foundries, where, after a time, he became 
a uniyersal favorite with the workmen ; and, from the appa- 
rent entire absence of intelligence or anything like ultimate 
object, he was received into the works^ to every part of which 
he had access. He took the advantage thus offered, and hay- 
ing stored his memory with observations and all the combina- 
tions, he disappeared from among his kind friends a^ he had 
appeared, no one knew whence or whither. 

^^ On his return to England he communicated his voyage 
and its results to Mr. Knight and another person in the neigh- 
borhood, with whom he was associated, and by whom the 
necessary buildings were erected and machinery provided. 
When at length everything was prepared, it was found that 
the machinery would not act, — ^at all events, it did not answer 
the sole end of its erection — ^it would not split the bar of iron. 

^ Foley disappeared again, and it was concluded that shame 
and mortification at his failure had driven him away forever. 
Not so : again, though somewhat more speedily, he found his 
way to the Swedish iron-works, where he was received most 
joyfully, and, to make sure of their fiddler, he was lodged in 
the splitting-mill itself. Here was the very aim and end of 
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fais life attained beyond his atmost hope. He examined the 
works, and very eoon discovered the cause of his failure. He 
now made drawings or mde tracings, and, having abided tai 
ample time to verify his observations, and to impress them 
dearly and vividly on his mind, he made his way to the port, 
and once more returned to England. This time he was com- 
pletely successlul, and by the results of his experience en- 
ndied himself and gi^atly benefited his countrymen." 

These &cte illustrate the divine declaration, that woidSLj 
minds, engaged in selfish and perishable enterprise, are wiser 
in their generation than the children of light But what mo- 
mentous considerations urge upon the friends of God the duty 
of carefiil observation and patient toiL 

**Let us then be up and doing. 
With a heart for everj fate ; 
Still achieving, still parsaing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.'* 

If wisdom is the bead, and honesty the heart, energetic in- 
dustry is the right hand of every exalted vocation ; without 
which the shrewdest insight is blind,, and the best intentions 
are abortive. An indolent and timid man is qualified for no 
important office, no high calling, no responsible station among 
men ; he is a mere ef^Qj of humanity, incumbering and an- 
noying the world. 

" Who's bom for sloth ? To some we find 
The ploughshare's annual toil assign'd ; 
Some at the sonnding anvil glow^ 
Some the swift-sliding shuttle throw ; 
Some, Btudioas of the wind and tide, 
From pole to pole our commerce guide ; 
While some, of genius more refinM, 
With head and tongue assist mankind. 
In every rank, or great or small, 
'Tis industry supports as all." 
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Diligence ia the niother of good lock, and the precarsor to 
certain and abundant rewards. 

** For Hercules himself most yield to odds; 
And many strokes, tho* with a little axCi 
Hew down, and fell the hardest timber'd oak." 

Sajs an old and profound English divine, *^ To industrious 
study is to be ascribed the invention and perfection of all those 
arts whereby human life is civilized, and the world cultivated 
with numberiess accommodations, ornaments, and beauties. 

^ All the comely, the stately, the pleasant and usefbl works 
which we do view with delight, or enjoy with comfort, indus- 
irj did contrive them, industry did frame them. 

^ Industry reared those magnificent fabrics, and those com- 
modious houses ; it formed those goodly pictures and statues ; 
it raised those convenient causeways, those bridges, those aque- 
ducts ; it planted those fine gardens with various fiowers and 
fruits ; it clothed those pleasant fields with com and grass ; it 
built those ships, whereby we plough the seas, reaping the 
commodities of foreign regions. It hath subjected all creatures 
to our command and service, enabling us to subdue the fiercest, 
to catch the wildest, to render the gentler sort most tractable 
and useful to us. It taught us, from the wool of the sheep^ 
from the hair of the goat, from the labors of the silk-worm, tp 
weave us clothes to keep us warm, to make us fine and gay. 
It helped us fix>m the inmost bowels of the earth to fetch divers 
needful tools and utensils. 

^ It collected mankind into cities, and compacted them into 
orderly societies, and devised wholesome laws, under shelter 
whereof we enjoy safety and peace, wealth and plenty, mutual 
succor and defence, sweet conversation and beneficial com- 
merce. 

" It by meditation did invent all those sciences whereby our 
minds are enriched and ennobled, our manners are refined and 
polished, our curiosity is satisfied, our life is benefited. 
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^ Wkdi id there wfaich we adioife, or wherem we deli|^ 
that pleaseth our mind, or gradfieth our sense, for the which 
we are not beholden to industrj ? 

^ Doth any country flourish in wealth, in igrandeur, in pros- 
perity ? It must be imputed to industry, to the industry of its 
gOTemors settling good order, to the industry of its peoi^ folr 
lowing {profitable occupations ; so did Cato, in that notable ora- 
tion of his in Sallust, tell the Boman senate, that it was not by 
^ fon^ of their arms, but by the industiy of their ancestors, 
Uiat the commonweaifh did arise to such a pitch of greatness. 
"When sloth creepeth in, then all things corrupt and decay ; 
then the public State doth sink into disorder, penury, and a 
disgraceful condition." 

Providence has clearly ordained, that the only path fit and 
salutary for man on earth, is the path of persevering fortitude — 
the unremitting struggle of deliberate self-preparation and 
humble but active reliance on divine aid. Such persons are 
the elect spirits, chosen to glorify Grod in serving mankind; 
they are the luminous expounders of heavenly designs, the 
predestined torch-bearers who transmit primitive wisdom and 
cheering promise from the beginning to the consumimation of 
the world. Their sublime course here below was symbolized - 
by what the observant child saw when he inquired, 

** What is that, mother? 

The eagle, my boy, 
Proudly careering his course of joy, 
Firm, in his own mountain vigor relying ; 
Breasting the dark storm ,* the red bolt defying ; 
His wing on the wind, and his eye on the sun. 
He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, right on. 
Boy, may the eagle's flight ever be thine ; 
Onward, and upward, and true to the line." 

It was not the magnitude of the Grecian army, nor the mar- 
tial skill of AchiUes their leader, that conquered the great city 
of Troy, but the ten years of their perseverance. As Chris- 
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tiaoB, we have fiercer foes to fight and nobler oonquests to win, 
than had the armies of pagan nations. Let ns remember the 
moral laws under which we live, and learn to use means as 
well as exercise fiiith. He who kneels in his field to pray, 
without weeding it ; and he who assumes the attitude of devo- 
tion in his boat, without pulling the oar, will neither deserve 
nor receive the fulness of the divine blessing. Our hands 
must toil whfle our supplicati<»is ascend, if we hope to be heard 
with acceptance. Caratach, in Fletcher^s Bonduca, when ad- 
monished to inquire into the mind of tSe god Andate, replies, 

" His hidden meaning lies in oar endeavors, 
Our valors are oar best gods.** 

There is much truth in this. If you are a true man, you can 
work your way up in the world faster than any combination 
of knaves can lie you down. ^ Be just and fear not" Keep a 
pure conscience by being constantly employed in doing good ; 
whether it blow hot or blow cold, never mind, press toward the 
mark. Pertinent and orthodox is the following exhortation 
by Oreorge A. Light : 

Never doubt a righteous cause ; 
Go ahead, 
Throw yourself completely in ; 
Conscience shaping all your laws, 
Manfully, through thick and thin, 
Go ahead. 

Bo not ask wholl go with you ; 
Gro ahead: 
Numbers 1 spurn the coward's plea! 
If there be but one or two, 
Single handed though it be, 
Go ahead! 

Though before you mountains rise, 
Gro ahead: 
Scale them ?-^certainly you can : 
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Z^et them proudly d«ra the ihiee ; 

What are moantains to a man 1 
Go ahead. 

Though fierce waten roosd yon dash : 
Go ahead ; 
Let no hardship haffle you : 
Though the heavens roar and flash, 
Still undaunted, firm and true, 
Go ahead. 

Tbe disciple of Christ has the highest motives to impel him 
in the path of exalted and urgent enterprise. What was the 
persisting energy which buUt the pyramids of Egypt, or the 
Chinese wall, conquered the old world in Alexander, or in Co- 
lumbus discovered the new,— compared with the undertaking 
which thi^ugh Christian instrumentality aims to enlighten 
and save the race of mankind? Surely we should not be 
weary in well doing, but be always abounding in the work of the 
Lord. Weariness, disappointment and despondency are inci- 
dent to all persons, it is true ; but it is equally certain that un- 
der such drcumstanceg we should never surrender ourselves 
to unmanly fears. 

** Sink not beneath imaginary sorrows ; 
Call to your aid your courage and your wisdom ; 
Think on the sudden change of human scenes ; 
Think on the mighty power of .awful virtue ; 
Think on that Providence that guards the good.** 

We are bound to hold on, and hold out in the ways of God 
and duty, in the absence of all outward encouragements, and 
in the face of all outward discouragements. It is this 
spirit of indomitable perseverance that crowns all worthy 
heroes. ^ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life." If you have begun in the Spirit, do not end 
in the flesh. Let consistency and virtuous activity be your 
chief glory. Be not a child of God in the morning, and a 
child of the devil at night. Neither be neglectful of your soul, 
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nor recreant to die Saviour to whom, it is liof>ed,yoa have con- 
secrated ihe best services of jour life. Follow tl^ Lamb 
wMthersoever he goetb, though others choose to follow tiie 
prophet who deceives and the beast that de8tro3r8. 

Enoagh, peihaps, has already been adduced to show, that 
upright perseverance is the guaranty of acquisitions the most 
invigorating and valuable* In all such labor there is die 
greatest profit. Says Barrow, <^ Let us consider, that industry 
doth afford a lasting comfort, deposited in the memory and 
conscience of him that practiseth it It will ever, upon his 
reviewing the passages of his life, be sweet to him to behold 
in them testimonies and monuments of his diligence ; it will 
please him to consider, that he hath lived to purpose, having 
done somewhat considerable ; that he hath made an advanta- 
geous use of his time ; that he hath well husbanded the talents 
committed to him ; that he hath accomplished (in some mea- 
sure) die intents of Grod's bounty, and made some return for 
his excellent gifls. What comfort, indeed, can any man have, 
yea, how sore remorse must he feel, in reflecting upon a life 
spent in unfruitM and unprofitable idleness ? ^ 

^ Hope doth ever wait on industry : and what is more de- 
lightful than hope? This is the incentive, the support, the 
condiment of all honest labor ; in virtue whereof the husband- 
man toileth, the merchant trudgeth, the scholar ploddeth, the 
soldier dareth with alacrity and courage, not resenting any 
pains, nor regarding any haKards, which attend their under- 
takings : this the holy apoddes tell us did enable them with 
joy to sustain all their painful work and hazardous* warfare t 
enjoining us also as to ttork withfiar^ so to r^oiceinhope^* 

Christ has never said unto us wait, without at the same 
dme commanding us to work ; in the gospel, watchfulness and 
industry are inseparaWy conjoined. Whatever in *one ^rvioii' 
of Holy Scripture is called the gift of €k)d, win in other pcMr- 
dons be stated as the result of industry. What God said to 
Joshua expresses the general mode of the diving proceeding. 



^ Only be tboo fltpong and o9iirageo«fl — tliat tfaou mi^art pro** 
per whitheraoeyer thou goest" Whatever we are directed to 
pray Ibr, we are ako exhorted to work for ; we are noi per* 
mitted to mock Jehovah, aakug that of him which we deoa 
not worth our pains to acquire. Sajs aa old writer, ^ Hence 
Giod in all such cases, when we do need any good thing, is 
said to be our helper and sucoorer to the obtaining it; which 
doth imidj that we must cooperate with him, and join our 
foices to those which he doth afford; so that as we can do 
nothing without him, so he will do nothing without us ; jea^ 
so that sometime we are said also to help God; Cktne ye Mt* 
rozy curse ffe Utteriy the inhabiUmU thereof; heccmee they came 
not to the he^ of the Lard, to the help of the Lord ayaitut tie 
mi^dy* If ever Qod doth perfoim all without human hSbcff 
eonspiringi it is onlj in behalf of those who are ready to do 
thek best, but unable to do anything, being overpowered by 
the insuperable difficulty ci things ; but he nev^r doth act 
nuraoles, or control nature ; he never doth streteh forth his 
arm, or interpose special power, in favor of wilful and affected 
sluggards. 

^ Indeed each vhrtue hath its peculiar difficulty, needing 
much labor to master it: Faith is cafled the work of faUh; 
and it is no such easy wcnrk as may be imagined, to bring our 
hearts unto a thorou^ persuasion about truths crossing our 
aensoal conceits, ^d controlling our peevish humors ; unto a 
perfect submission of our understanding, and resignation of our 
will to whatever God teacheth or i»escribeth; to a firm reso- 
lution of altering to that profession, which exacteth of us so 
much p<dns, and exposeth us to so many troubles. 

^ Charity is also a laborious exercise of many good works ; 
aad he that will practise it must in divers ways labor hardly: 
he must labor in voiding &om his soul many dispositions de^ly 
radkB^ed thereio by nature, opinion, and custom ; envy, iro- 
wacdness, stubbornness, perverse and vain selfishness ; fi:om 
whence wmtfa, revenge^ spite, and malice do spring forth. Ha 
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must labor in effectmil peffbnnanoe of all good offices, and iii 
catdung all occasions of dcnng good ; he must exert that iador 
0flove, whereof St Paal doth speak ; he must (as Diat holj 
apostle directeth, not onl j in prec^t, bnt bj his own practice) 
woiic with his own hands, that he may supply the wants of Ins 
neighbor. 

^ Hope itself (which one wocdd think, when grounded wei^ 
should be a no less easy than pleasant duty) doth need much 
labor to preserve it safb, straight, and stable, among the many 
waves and billows of temptation assaying to shake and snb^ 
Tert it ; whence a patience of hype is recommended to us ; and 
we so often are exhorted to hold it fast, to keep it sure, firm, 
and unshaken to the end." 

The apostle Paul has illustrated this theme with many mas- 
terly delineations. But in every picture, he shows ns the 
Christian hero on the stretch — all energy — every fiMuhy in 
nrgent pursuit ; nothing diverting him from the glorious crown 
in prospect, towards which with incessant efibrt he urges his 
way. And the most solemnly important consideration on this 
subject is, that the utmost watchfulness and perseverance we 
can employ will <mly just barely bring us to the goal and re- 
ward of eternal joy. If the righteous are seare^ saved, where 
w31 the ungodly appear? Let us awake to righteousness and 
mn not Forgetting the things behind, and reaching forth to the 
things which are before, let us press toward the mark and prise 
c^the upward calling. Being at peace with God and man, tet 
ns trust and not be afraid. In the language of Rev. James 
Hamilton of London : ^ Having made a wise and dehfoerale 
selection of a business, go on with it — go throngh with it 
Persevering mediocrity is much more respectable, and un- 
speakably more useAil, than talented inconstancy. In the 
heathery turf yon will often find a plant chiefly remarkable 
for its peculiar roots : from the main stem down to the minu- 
test fibre, you will find them all abruptly terminate as if shorn 
or bitten <^; and the siHy superstition of the country peofde 
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alleges Aat once on a lime it was a plant of smgdar pot^iej 
for heating all sorts of maladies, and therefore the great enemj 
of man in his matignitj bit off the roots in which its virtiies 
resided. This plant, with this quamt history, is a yerj good 
emblem of many well-meaning bat little-effecting people. 
The efficacy of ev&ry good w<»k lies in its ocmpletion ; and all 
their good works terminate abruptly, and are left off unfinish- 
ed. The devil frustrates their efficacy by cutting off their 
ends ; their unprofitable history is made up of plans and pio- 
jaets, schemes of usefiilness that were neyer gone about, and 
magnificent undertakings that were never carried forward; 
flocietaes ihat were set a going, then left to shift for themselves^ 
and forlorn beings who for a time were takim up and mstructr 
ed, and just when they were beginning to show symptoms of 
iB4>rovement, were cast on the world again. But others there 
arCt who, before beginning to build, count the cost, and havii^ 
ooUected their materials^ and laid their foundations deep and 
broad, go on to rear their structure, indifferent to more temp^ 
ing schemes and sublime enterprises subsequently suggested. 
The man who provides a home for a poor neighbor, is a greater 
hene&ctor of the poor than he who lays the foundation of a 
stately almshouse and never finishes a single apartment The 
p^^venng teacher who guides one child into the saving 
]|:Bowledge of Christ and leads him on to established habits of 
piety^ is a more useful man than his friend who gathers in a 
room-full of ragged children, after a few weeks of waning 
zeal, turns them all adrift on the streets again. The patriot 
who set his heart on abolishing the slave-trade, and after 
twenty years of rebu£& and revitings, of tantaUzed hope and 
disappointed effi>rt, at last succeeded-— achieved a greater work 
than if he had set afloat all possible schemes of philanthropy, 
and then left them, one after the other, to sink or swinl. So 
. short is life, that we can aftbrd to lose none of it in abortive 
undertakings ; and once we are assured that a given work is 
one which is worth our while to do^ it is true wisdom to set 
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aboot it initantlj) and ooee iv« iunre begun it^ It is trae c e on - 
omj to finish it" 

Honest desires and peneTering eflbrts are sue to render 
tlie padi to success both plain and easj. While the slothlnl 
sits down by the nde of his hedge of thems in despondency ; 
the rig^teoQs man, intent on doing good to the greatest possi- 
ble amounty goes forth like a giant rejoicing to mn a race, 
and if he does not find a waj open bef<»e him he w31 sor^ 
make one. 

<' Seest thoa a man diligent in his bnsiness? he ^aU stand 
before kings; he shall not stand belbre mean men." The en- 
ergetic and persisting worker for Qod and man^ shaU stand — 
as Josef^ Nehemiafay and Daniel stixdy before the mighty <^ 
earthy themselres crowned with the greatest mi^t. Thespiiit 
of active enterprise, eren without godliness, often paves the 
way to worldly emidiiment I^iaroah diose Joseph's In^thren, 
as ^ men of actiTity," to be rulers of his cattle. Jeroboam 
owed his elevation in Solomon's house to his ^ industrioos" 
habits. Bnt when a man ^serves the Lord in fervency of 
spirit," faithfully improving his time and talents in view of 
future and eternal retribution, he shall stand before the King 
of kings with unspeakable honor, with unclouded glory, and 
* amid the aocliunations of a rejoicing universe shall hear the 
language of commendation and recompense — ^"Well done! 
good and foithfiil servant; enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord." 

Child of earth and earthly sorrows — child of God and im- 
mortal hopes — arise fixun thy sadness, gird up the loins of thy 
mind, and with unfaltering energy press towards thy rest and 
reward on high, singing as yon 



" Never giro np, St is wiser and belter 
Always io hope than oace to despair; 
Fling off the load of doabt*s cankering fetter 
And break the dark spell of tyrannical care. 
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Never giTe vp ! or the barthen! mftj sink yon- 
Providence kindly has mingled the cnp, 
And in all trials or troubles, bethink jon, 
The watchword of life must be, Never give np ! 

Never give np! there are dianoes and changea, 
Helping the hopeful a hundred to one ; 
And, through the chaos High wisdom arranges 
Ever success — if you'll only hope on. 
Never give up ! for the wisest is boldest, 
Knowing that Providence mingles the cup; 
And of all maxims the best as the oldest, 
Is the true watchword of Never give np ! 

Never give np 1 though the grape-shot may rattle. 
Or the fall thunder dood over you burst; 
Stand like a rock, and the storm or the battle 
Little shall harm you, thoi:^h doing their worst 
Never give up ! if adversity presses. 
Providence wisely has mingled the cup ; 
And the best counsel in all your distresses 
Is the stout watchword of Never give up !" 
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CHAPTER XV. 

6INCEBITY; 
OB, THE IBBE8ISTIBLB PEBSUADEB. 

Sat8 Solomon, in Proverbs 15: 26, ^The thoughts of the 
wicked are an abomination to the Lord : but the words of the 
pure are pleasant words." The translation of the latter phrase 
is perhaps more literal, and more clearlj expressive of the 
wise man's thought, — ^<Hhe words of the pure are Tjrords ei 
pleasantness.'' We take the meaning to be this : the sincerity 
of a true man so pervades his whole spirit and beautifies his 
language, that his societj is the most attractive ; his speedi 
the most forcible ; and his influence the most benign. Let vs 
develop and enforce these three points. 

In the first place, the compamonship of the sincere is most 
attractive to all the meritorious. Polybius has said that ^ Of 
all the divinities that nature has discovered to the mind of 
man, the most beautiM is Truth." We may add, that devo- 
tion at her shrine tends to adorn the intellect as well as en- 
noble the heart ; such worship renders the devotee attractive, 
and inspires him with the sublimest zeal. We wonder at tJie 
artist, who patiently sits in his darkened studio year after 
year, and with delicate hair-lines adds tint after tint to llie 
slowly elaborated masterpiece. But this assiduity is easily ex- 
plained by the fact, that his prolonged labor is his intensest 
delight His love of the beautifiil and true in art is the spring 
of his devotion, the inspiration of his excellence, and the 
guarantee of success. A sincere desire to improve one's self 
for wide and exalted ends will illuminate even a dull intellect. 
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and make the aspirant attractiTe to all arotmd. Glowing 
with A pasBioBate fondness for truth the soal expands to re- 
ceive that which it adores, and loving to stand in the sun, it 
asomilates itself to the transparent purity that surronndB it 
Hie fairest of the graces is wncerity. Thfey who truly love 
the liighest duty and the holiest law, go fiom the sweet chitfi- 
ties of ftiendship and recondite pnrsmts, stiU more aidendy to 
consecrate themselves to the happiness of mankind ; and re* 
taming frcMn the weariness of puhiie toil, enjoy private inti- 
macy with greater delight 



^* It is cot in the poirer 
Of Fainting ix of Sculpture to express 
Aught so divine as the fair form of Truth I 
The creatures of their art may catch the eye 
But her sweet nature captivates the soul." 

The sincere lover of peace and righteousness verifies to him- 
self and all the world that ^ He is a freeman whom the troth 
makes free, and all are slaves heside." His latent virtues 
render him fascinating, and his purity of purpose is a MHistant 
source of solace and defence. Says Barrow, ^ A man that is 
conscious to himself of a solid worth and virtue, of having hon- 
est intentions, of having performed good deeds, is satisfied 
with the fruits of inward comfort and oirtward i^iprohaticm, 
which they do yield ; he^herefefe will soom to se^ the bet- 
tering himself by the discredit of others ; he will not by so 
mean a practice adulterate that worth, in which he feeleth suf- 
' fident complacence ; he rather doth like that others should 
enjoy their due commendation, as justifying his own claim 
thereto ; he willingly payeth it, because he may justly demand 
it; and because withholding it from another may prejudice his 
own right thereto : but he that is sensible of no good qualities 
in himself, that is conscious of no worthy actions that he hath 
done, to breed a satisfaction of mind, or build a reputation up- 
on, would please himself in making others as little better than 
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UoMelfMihe eua^woM, groand a kkid of erett ngoa tfa» 
rains and lubbiflh of anotheif s fiune. When he knowelh he 
cannot shine by his own %hty he would seem less obscure by^ 
edipsing the brightness <^ othen, and shotting out the di^ 
fiom about him ; conceiving that all things look alike in tha 
daiky and that bad appeareth not bad where no good is near. 
. ^ As also a good man liketh worth and virtae, because thej 
resemble what he dascemeth in himself; so evil men hate 
them, because thej do not find themselTes masters of them; 
they are like the fox, who said the grapes were soar, because 
he could not reach them ; and that the hare was dij meat, be- 
cause he could not catch her. A detractor therefore is always 
a bad man, and wanteth those good qualities which he would 
disparage." 

It is a principle never to be overlooked, that those who 
have the scantiest merits of their own are the least disposed 
to recognize and reward the merits of others. Because they 
are insincere, they assume false i^peacances, and can never 
be relied on, since their real intentions can never be under- 
stood. On the contrary, the sincere man always is as he ap- 
pears, and may honorably assert, 

" I cannot hide what I am : I most be 
Sad when I have 'a cause, and smile at no man's 
Jests } eat when I have stomach, and wait for 
No man's leisare; sleep when I am drowsy', 
And tend on no man's business; laugh when I 
Am merry, and claw no man in his hnmor." 

Says Isaiah, ^ Behold thou desirest truth in the inward 
part." Morally we are not to be like oarsmen in a boat, look- 
ing one way and pulling another. We are not to gaze hea- 
ven-ward in our sacred professions, and work hell-ward in our 
daily business and conversation. Let our hearts be sincere 
before Grod, remembering that counterfeited piety is double 
impiety. The plainer the diamond is, the greater is its worth ; 



and the mere purely lucid ibe heart i% the more doth Grod 
value this best jewel on earth. A little sterling gold, though 
obflcured, is far better than a great deal of burnished and 08- 
tentatiouB brass. A sincere heart is Ckxl's most predoua coi^ 
ifocjj corned fnxn the boiiioa of divine grace, and bean a 
premium throughout the uoiverse. 

, He who sang the Course of Time, find j described the mil- 
lennial day when this grace umversally prevailed. 

" Love took the place of law ; wherever yott met 
A man, you met a friend, sincere and tme. 
Kind looks foretold as kind a heart within ; 
Words as they sonnded, meant ; and promises 
Were made to be peiformed. Thrice happy days! 
Fbilosophy was sanctified, and saw 
Perfection which she thought a fable long. 
Bevenge his dagger dropped, and kissed the hand 
Of Mercy : Anger cleared his cloudy brow, 
And sat with Peace ; Envy grew red, and smiled 
On Worth : Pride stooped, and kissed Hnmility : 
Lost-washed bis miry bands, and, wedded, leaned 
Ob diaste Desire: and folsehood laid asklo 
His many-folded cloak, and bowed to Truth : 
And Treachery np from his mining came, 
And walked above the ground with righteous Faith : 
And Covetonsness unclenched his sinewy hand, 
And opened his door to Charity, the fair : 
Hatred was lost in love : and Vanity, 
With a good conscience pleased, her feathers cropped : 
Sloth in the morning rose with industry: 
To Wisdom, Folly turned : and fashion turned 
Deception off, in act as good as word. ^ 

The hand that held a whip was lifted np 
To bliss; slave was a word in ancient books 
Met only ; every roan was free ; and all 
Feared God, and served him day and night in love. 

How fair the daughter of Jerusalem then! 
How g!orionsly from Zlon Hill she looked ! 
Clothed with the nn; and in ber tram the moon ; 
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And oa her bMd ft «»i<iMct of 8t«n ; 

And girdling round bcr waist, with heftvenlj grace. 
The bow of mercy bright ; and in her hand, 
Immanuers cross — ^her sceptre, and her hope." 

We rewTk, uoo/oikfy that hngm^ the most forable pso^ 
oeeds from the man who is meet aiiieeie. The way to i^eak 
with power, or to write words tliat pierce mankind to the qokA, 
and therefiire long exist, is to speak and write honestly. He 
who draws £rom his own sincere ccmvictions, will touch and thrill 
kindred sentiments in every other breast Hence the wisdom 
of Sidney's maxim, — ^ Look in thy heart, and write." He 
who embodies his own deep emotions in the verbiage of hia 
toi^^ne and pen, addresses an eternal audience ; for homaii na- 
ture is identical, and its Inghest vernacular never diai^s. 

A jug^er may amuse, but he cannot convinoe; he may 
even confound the spectator, but he will never persuade hkn. 
A true man lives not in the show of things but in th^ sub* 
stance ; his soul is honest, actual, and he lives only in actuati- 
ties. ^ What he says you may believe, and pawn your soul 
npon it." God made him earnest, and it is his spontaneoiui 
nature to be in earnest with all the universe of God. 

" Oh, how much more doth beauty beanteous seem, 
By that sweet ornament which tmth doth give ! 
The rose is fair, but fairer we it deem. 
For that sweet odor which doth in it live." 

No man can be first-rate who is not endowed with deep and 
strong convictions ; he must go to work in right good earnest^ 
and will be efficient only so far as he is sincere. An experi* 
enced counsellor once remarked, that he never feared the ef- 
fect upon a jury, of a lawyer who did not believe in his heart 
that his client ought to have a verdict. Among the most pow- 
erful means of inflaence which eloquence exerts is the convic- 
tion which is entertained of the sincerity of the speaker. If 
he lacks thia important element its absence will be instinctivel j 
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feh, and both the advoeate mmI his th«Bie yniH either be 
neglected or despised. Deceit maj be suocessfiilly practised 
in every other sphere, but in eloquence hypocrisj is impossible. 
In the poptilar mind, reason maj be feeble and consdenoe dnll ; 
but the instinets of our race are sure, and in a mcmeni thej 
w^ both detect and condemn the innnoere. 

" 'T is not the many oaths that make the tmth ; 
Bat the plain single vow that is vowed true." 

Superficial minds usnallj lack sincerity, strong coies never; 
for those who acre honest in their advocacy, right or wrongs 
foind their reason and their conduct onfek truth* Mimbeaa 
}HP0(dM8ied of Bobe^iexre, ^ That man will accomplish some- 
thing, for he beMeres every word he says." This wret^ed man 
waft-a& illustration of the &ct that one may be fatally in error 
and yet be perniciously sneers. The el^ant historian Lamap> 
tiae, has recently said of him, that, ^ Crushed in the constitu- 
ent AfleemUy by Mirstbeau, by Maury, by Cazales ; conqoeted 
at the Jacobins by Danton, by Fethion, by Brissot ; obscured 
in the Convention by the incomparably snpericv eloquence of 
Vergniand, if he had not been resolutely sustamed by the idea 
iirhich burned within him, and by the intrepidity of a wiU that 
felt itself capable of controlling all, because it governed itself, 
he would a thousand times have renounced the conflict, and 
retired to 'obscurity and silence. But to him it was much 
easier to die than to be silent, when his silence would have 
appeared to himself a desertion from his convictions. Tliere- 
in lay his fin^e. He was a man the most sincare oi all the 
Bevdution : behc^ in this fact why he was for a long time its 
obscure servant, then its favorite, tlien its master, and &ially 
its victim." 

Nothing in speech is effective that is not genuine. Medioo» 
rity, when sincere, is much more powerful than the greatest 
talents perverted to selfish pursuits, and suborned to the pro- 
moticm of hypocritical designs. Our Bil4e is the most inffuen- 
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tud 0t bookiy booi«<e it coniMiii the motheivtoBgve of att the 
•inoeie. 

We have addaoed an inalaiioe nHudh showB that even baae 
aett are indebted to oonTietioiia that are leal fer wliateT<r 
•neoefle they attain; it should be paxcicohurfy obaenfed, In tkie 
eonnection, that the finest feelingB are generally iiffrur'nte'l 
with the finest intellect^ and the love of truth with the love of 
goodness. It is the inspired only that inspire. Poets, pauA^ 
ersy SGulptors, and the anointed prophets of God^^-artists in 
every kiagdoaii of the beautifid) and orators of eveiy loHy 
straiuyare the products and proo6 of this truth* Shams a«e 
far the superficial and the frigid, they are s uiferab l e to none 
ottesy and are impotent in their influence on all; but the sian 
eerely ardent soul, boiling up £cum its profamd depths and 
running over with maooes of thou|^ winged with flames of 
esMtaony is allied, like a volcano, to all the elements of nateie 
and is fed by them. The people of Verona, when they saar 
Dante in the streets, used to say, ^ See, there is the man diat 
was in helL'' Sp truthfiil were his words, so vivid his de- 
■eriptioDs, that the ecHumoa people felt that his epio was divine 
sin^y because its author was sinottre. The great Italiaii 
oould say with Cato^ 

** *Ti8 not my talent to ooncenl my thonghts. 
Or carry smiles and sunshine in my face, 
While discontent sits heavy at my heart" 

God touches the lips of the stneere man, as Moses smote the 
rod^ and tiienceforth doetrmes the most elevated and cqhsq- 
latuns the most gratelul, flow forth to the multitudes famshed 
in the deserts of earth. He toils without rancor, and sees the 
aspiring around him soar without envy, never more haj^y timn 
when 4he laurels of more fortunate ocmipetitorB cast a shadow 
t^KM his own brow. He lives only for the gkNry of his Makety 
and the advent of superior talents is to him a cheering pro- 
phecy of the. speedy realization of his most ardent desires. In 
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aiisyer aeaee tlnn was originaliy expressed, he msgwwti" 

iBoaslj exclaims, ^ Sparta has many a nobler son than L" 

M the Tokeof each a man, and in his presenee always, sentf- 

meaia aiiae in the eunuacm heart of mankind wfaidb are iror- 

* 

ti^ of answering to his own; he fascinates all ty his sincerity, 
nod asoves ererything by the strength <^ the convictions widi 
which he is inspired. To him may be applied what Cariyle 
aaid of Bums : ^ Here are no fabulous woes or joys ; no h<d* 
low, iemtastie sentuDientalities ; no wiredrawn refinings, either 
in thought or feelii^ : the passi<m that is traced before us has 
l^owed in a living heart; the opinion he utters has risen in 
his own understanding, and been a light to his own steps. He 
does not write from hearsay, but from sight and experience ; 
it is the scenes he has lived and labored amidst, that he de- 
scribes: those scenes, rude and hnmble as they are, have 
kindled beautiM emoticms in his soul, noMe thoughts, and 
definite resolves ; and he speaks forth what is in him, notfirom 
any outward call of vanity or interest, but because his heart is 
too full to be silent. He speaks it too, with such melody and 
BM)dulataon as he can ; ' in homely rustic jingle ;' but it is his 
own, and genume. This is the grand secret for finding read- 
ers and retaining them: let him who would move and con- 
vince others, be first moved and convinced himself." 
. The fountain of truth, like the sacred stream of Dodona, has 
the gift of enlightening those who seek it, and the power of ig- 
mting with glorious fiames every torch which touches the sur- 
hceei its water. But this source of illumination, to be profit- 
Mb^ must be approached with a discriminating mind and sin- 
eeiB heart, since truth and error are not generally unmixed 
lathe w(»dsof UHmaan, <<the oonvictioi^ of men never stand 
over against each other as black and white, day and night, 
God and the devil ; but sunshine and i^iade s{«ead thenfeelves 
over aU iatellects in many various gradations." The behest 
truth, that of our holy religion, seeks not its favorite defenders 
fix>m those who give it a hasty and uncandid approval, but 
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fiom tlMMo who greaidj prize what the^ have dil^entlj (sought, 
and who habitnallj exemplify the excellence they hare found. 
To fudi ToCaries the power of truth is as great as her heaoty. 
Though, all tUngs oonspire against her, she ocmquers alL As 
is said in Esdras, ^ She is the strength, kingdom, power, and 
m^stj of all the ages." Her potency is like the sword of 
Midiael, which, 

** From the armoiy of God 
Wan gtT*a htm tempcr'il bo, that neither keen 
Nor solid might reaist that edge : it met 
The sword of Satan, with steep force to smite 
Descending, and in half cut sheer; nor stay'd, 
But with swift wheel reverse, deep-entering, shar'd 
All his right side : then Satan first knew pain, 
And wrHh*d him to and fro oonyolT*d ; so sore 
The gridiag twovd with diacontiiiiiotts wound 
Paas'd through him T' 

_ ft 

This leads ns to remark, thirdly, that the sinceii^ are not 
only the most attractive, and the most fbrdUe in spee<^ but 
their inflaence every way is the most benign. If there is any- 
thing beautiful and sacred on earth, it is the divine oonstitn« 
tion and invincible power of truth. It is inihienee the most 
exalted and enduring. Men, by force, elevate empires whidi 
under force are again speedily reduced to ruin. Cyrus de- 
stcoyed the work of Ninus, Alexander that of Cyrus, the Bo- 
mans that of Alexander. Sooner or later, force antagtmizes 
with force, one isolated dogma meets and annihilates another ; 
but when truth supreme has conquered the universe, not in 
the sense of brutal exerticm and carnal weapons, but in the 
spirit of sacrifice, then has it exemplified its inherent immor- 
tality and proved itself divine. And if they are unsophisti- 
cated fishermen that have been instrumental of that kind and 
degre% of conquest, — ^if a handful of Galileans have founded 
an empire of conviction all round the globe, then its origmal 
force is evidently supernatural and glorious beyond all power 
of expression. 
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li^ Thon first of virtaes, let no mortal leave 

^. Thy onward path, althoagh the earth shonld gape 

I And from the gulph of hell destmction cry, 

To take dissimalation's winding way.** 

II Ik 

^ The Binoere man is invincible because he 18 fortified with 

divine strength. Truth' is his fortress, the rock which is both 
his quarry and his foundation^ from which and upon which he 
is immovablj built. This invests the heioical soul with an 
immortal charm which cannot be defaced; his influence is 
both perpetual and universal, since reverence for truth and 
horror at falsehood is latent in every human breast. 

The light of truth is essential to man; without it he perishes, 
like the ancient B&traQom&r^ made to gaze on innumenUe suns 
and competent to interpret the whole i^ysical universe to his 
benighted race, being long imprisoned at Aroetri became im- 
hedie and blind. True emolif»is and sincere words never 
padsh. The great heart of humanity gladly receives and em" 
baliBs every time utterance of the humblest of its ofbpria|^ 
Monsters and madm^i may be canonized, while Gralileo^ 
sightiess and friendless, is in priscm ; but such enormities can* 
not o&en occur nor Icmg exist. 

" Some eminent in virtne ehall start np, 

Even in perversest time : 
The traths of their pure lips that never die, 
Shall bind" the scorpion falsehood with a wreath 

Of everlasting flame. 
Until tiie monster sttng itself to death." 

The advent of trutb> like the dawn of day, agitates the ele- 
ments^ while it disperses the gloom. But the sincere man 
wiU not shrink before ill omens ; on the contrary, lie will con- 
firm the solidity of his principles by the nobleness with which 
ha encounters opposing storms. He thus learns to proclaim 
aloud the sacred maxims of duty in the face <^ persecution. 



and to do good lor IIb Own take ; he grows mflmied widi new 
seal lor justice, when he sees H misonderstood, mutOaied, er 
banbhed ; and returns fjrom the field ci high numd confliot, 
more manly, great, and influentiaL 

'^ We mutt not itim 
Our necessary actioos, in the fear 
To cope malicioas censurers ; which ever, 
As inTening fishes, do a Testel follow, 
That is new trimmM ; hut benefit no farther 
Than vainly kvoging." 

Troth in its highest form is indispensaUe to man, consider- 
ed as a moral being, and is above all expediency, aU acciden- 
tal oonseqa^ices. The li^t we most need is light from hea- 
Tea ; for what is unaided reason bat a benighted traveOer 
aeross the tombs of earth wherein it scatters a Mtde dnst? 
The tret poverty, and the deepest, is 1^ poverty of tmtfa, as 
the first of riches is wealth of wisdom in liie sooL Whea a 
man has recognized his highest need and has been enridied 
with truth, he should not exchange his fertune for idl the opift* 
knoe of earth. As sure as God is hdy, and the homan «oal 
immortal, there can be no evO so great as sfMritnal ignonmoe, 
and no peril so great as duty evaded or postponed. It is false 
mercy to allow a poisonous dish to remain at a feast, because 
certain nutritious viands are connected therewith; let &e 
noxious ingredients be removed, that while the palate is grati- 
fied life may not be destroyed 

In every age men have arisen who in the benign infia- 
ence of their lives proved that sincerity is the element ci great- 
est power and the most divine. Such, to adduce another in- 
stance, was Milton. With Bacon, he believed thai ^ Tmlli, 
though hewn, fike the mangled body of Osiris, into a Uioiisaad 
jrfeces, and scattered to the four winds, shall be gathered limb 
to limb, and moulded, with every joint and member, into an 
immortal feature of loveliness and perfeeti<m.*' Net the s^^ 
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est doubt 86008 ever to have passed over his mind, of tbe 
worthy mi^^ and ultimate triumph of truth. With a loftj in- 
dignatioa he scorned all aids to her cause, but such as were 
derived fix)m God's good spirit, and man's free mind. ^ For 
who knows not," says he, ^ that truth is strong, next to the 
Almighty ; she needs no policies, nor stratagems, nor lioena- 
ings, to make her victorious ; those are the shifls and the de- 
fences that error uses against her power ; give her but room, 
and da not bind her when she sleeps ; for then she speaka not 
true, as the old Proteus did, who spake oracles only when he 
was caught and bound." 

With these omvictions of duty, Milton never hesitated in 
bis course. 

'^ He woald not flatter Keptune for his trident ; 
Or Jove for his power ta thander." 

Living at a time of great spiritual conflicts, and conscious of 
the mighty talents which had been committed to his trust, he 
plunged into the great battles of that age, and nobly contend- 
ed Unr the rights of mankind. ^ Though he loved peace, he 
loved truth more; he loved the souls of men; <which is the 
dearest love, and stirs up to the noblest jealousy.' He pre- 
ferred his duty before his rest He knew the toil and danger 
which awaited him ; but he knew also that he had taken his 
part in < the race where that immortal garland is to be run for, 
not without dust and heat' His great soul was in itself gen- 
tle and open as day, and in gentler times would not have q>- 
peared in so warlike a guise. He would willingly have framed 
his measures to the concords of peace ; ' but,' to use again his 
own matchless speech, <when Grod commands to take the 
trumpet, and blow a dolorous or a jarring blast, it lies not in 
man's will what he shall say, or what he shall conceaL' The 
v<Mce of duty, and the testimony of conscience, were to him 
the command of God ; he did take the trumpet, and bk>w a 
blast 'of which all Europe rang from side to side;' a Mast 
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iHudi eren yet is not silflfity bat bns oome ddioiiig down iirain 
jretat to year to us of the present, and will still go sounding on, 
dear toned and thrilling, through the unknown depths of fii- 
tore time, and from region to region of die ^obe, till natiiMos 
wffl hear and be roused up, that now are dead, and the heart 
of the whole worid shall beat, like the heart of a single duutt" 
pioD, at the summons of truth and liberty.** 

Every great chai«cter is based on sineeri^. Be lie saini 
or aealot, usurper or tyrant, he is nevertheless sincere ; he 
has deep and earnest feelings, and so &r he is inspired. 
Moral verities are like the strands <^a TOjpe compactly made, not 
one of whidi can be unduly strained without deranging idl the 
rest He whose soul is an unit composed of the greatest mnn- 
ber of the most ooo^rehensive truths, is the most strong. 
Says Schiller, ^ To be immortal, live in the whci^f and let 
us add, to be superior to the fleeting hour, live for eternity. 
Erasmus may have possessed modi strength when he chose 
* a peaoeiiil error rather than a boist^mis tnriiir bat Lather 
was vastly more potent and benign friien in response to haB 
learned friend he exclaimed, ^ Peace if poseible, but the ttulih 
at any rate T Under the auspices whidi sneh oneerity prc^ 
doeed, as 

" At last the earthquake came^the shock, that hnrlcd 
To dust, in many frag:ments dashed and strown, 
The throne, whose roots were in another world, 
And whose far-stretching ^ladow awed our own. 
From many a proad monastic pilet o^ert hiwim , 
Fear-slmck, the hooded inmates rosbed and fled; 
The web, that for a thousand years had grown 
O'er prostrate Europe, in that day of dread 

Crumbled and fell, as fire dissolves the flaxen thread. 

The spirit of that day is stiU awake, 
And spreads himself, and shall not sleep again ; 
But through the idle mesh of power shall break 
Like billows o'er the Asian monarches chain -, 
Till men nro filled with him, and feel how vain. 
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Instotd of tii6 {mre heart and innocent banda. 
Are all the prond and pompons modes to gain 
The smile of heaven; — till a new age expands 
Its white and holy wings above the peaceful lands.** 

Tlie oonrageous missioiuiries of troth and righteouaness di^ 
trflbufee eyerjwfaepe the seeds and frtdtB of yirtne, and thai 
adopt beferehand all coining generations, by a snblime patev^^ 
tiity of softd. Under the ministrj of -sueh benefactors <^man- 
Idnd, selfishness is rebaked, straggling merit reeeives enoonr- 
agement, and history 1ioikh« itself in coounemorating those 
wlKHn H^tven oidj ean adeqoatelj reward. But eren here 
such soqIs enjoy a rich foretaste (^possession in hope ; a drop 
of timt flood of delights whi<^ exhilarates the sanctified ynA. 
the celestial transpcnts of divine love. Observe what a quick- 
ening and sustaining power this spirit of hcmest endeavor had 
on PoUoky the author erf* the << Course of Time.'' 

^ Here was an honest, earnest man, talking to yon, in solemn 
tcmes, of llie most solemn tyngs, and MMtHft^ every wofd wh^ 
he uttered. The awful troths of our fiiith had made, early, a pro- 
fxind ho^iression upon his mind. The doctrine of future punish- 
ment, espedally, had seized hold on his imaginati<m as with iron 
talons ; and had found a fit commentary in the wild and desolate 
scenery where his infancy was nurtured. He never, for a mo- 
ment, fidters in pronouncing the tidings of wo against trans- 
gressors, — ^he is full of the terrors of the Lord; and, with 
prophetic earnestness, and prophetic severity, he voices them 
fearlessly forth, and we seem to hear the thunder talking to 
us of the eternal decrees, and describing to us the everlasting 
burnings. His descriptions of Hell, show a man who had 
long brooded over the overwhelming thought, — ^who had roll- 
ed the red idea in the furnace of his mind, till it was rounded 
into fearful distinctness of shape and symmetry, — ^who had 
studied the scenery of Pandemonium, under the canopy of the 
thunder-doud, in lone and wizard glens, in desolate moors, in 
sullen taras, miniatures of the ^ last lake of God's wrath,' in 
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midnight dream, and drearer midnight wakefidness <»i his own 
pillow. And all such dark broo^i^ he has collected and > 

condoised into the savage figures which he has sculptured on 
the widl of the dwelling-place of the second death. And his 
pictures of punishment, though often tasteless, exaggerated, 
and wnideal, are redeemed bj their intense and burning sin- 
cerity.'* 

^ Men^ and truth shall be to them that devise good," says 
Solomon ; and ^ the lips of truth shall be established forever." 
Truth is designed to be for us a genn sown in our intelligeaoe^ 
there to grow, de^vekp itself, and produce its flowers and fruit 
forever. It is through this heavenly medium that is revested 
the magnificent and imm^ise temple of that religicm whid^ 
built upon the immovable foundation of &dth, is destined to fill 
the earth, rise to heaven, and crush under its immensity every 
presumptuous intellect and obdurate heart 

Tlie sword of truth is two edged; it is a living image of the 
double power on which Jesus Christ has built his church. 
Armed wkh this, the man of God attacks, on on side the 
scholastic and vain-glorious by the force of i^astm ; and, <m 
the other, he reaps down the humble, the uneducated, and the 
wise themselves, by tlie internal force of patent conviction. 
May the time soon come, when all shall feel the blows of that 
sword, the omnipotent hilt oi which is in the hand of God, and 
its resistless double point everywhere. 

** Hail I terror of the monarchs of tiie world, 
UnshaJcen be thy throne as earth** firm base, 
Lire till the san forgets to dart his beam?, 
And weary planets loiter in their coarse." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

FALSEHOOD ; 

OB, THE DISSEMBI.EB ACCUBSED. 

Oke of the best deseriptioiis extant of the deeepti(»s prao 
tised bj a hypocrite, is in Proveibs 26: 23. ^ Burning lips 
and a wicked heart are like a potsherd oorered with silyer 
dross." Here we hare a- vile sabstance rendered attractive 
to the unwise hj the glitter of an unsubstanfial show, a false 
heart adorned with useless dross. The verses immediatelj 
following are striking. << He that hateth, dissembleth with his 
Hps, and layeth up deceit within him. When he speaketh 
iair, believe him not : for there are seven abominations in his 
heart Whose hatred is covered by deceit, his wickedness 
shall be showed before the whole congregation." The expo- 
sition of the sentiment contained in this Scripture will be giv- 
en as we proceed to consider our subject under the varied as- 
pects c^ falsehood in appearance, in suggestion, and in assertion. 

In the first place, look at falsehood as, under deceitful ap« 
pearanoes, it is ofW assumed. This point is more fully dis- 
cussed in the chapter on deceit Falsehood is frequendy per- 
petrated under hollow and treaclt^ioos appe»»nces, as perni- 
cious ^ they are vile. ^ Li many looks the false heart's his- 
tory is writ, in moods and frowns, and wrinkles strange." 
The assumption of lying appearances is quite too common a 
practice among all classes of persons. The vain and dissem- 
bling coquette, 

*' Nymph of the mincing month, and languid eye, 
And lisping tongue so soft, and head awry,- 
And finttMng heart, of leaves of aspen made," 
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pats on an air of esteem for all the simpletons wbo coort her 
TegjBrdSy and seems most to favor those whom at heart she 
scorns. 

" Bright SB the nm her eyes the gazers strike* 
And like the son, thejr shine on all slike.** 

The demagogue talks with hypocritical fervor ahoat the 
dear pec^le, and assmnes to be wonderfully indignant at their 
wrongs. He abuses the rich until by infamous manceuvring 
he obtiuns a little pn^rty of his own, and then he is the 
most purse-proud and insuflerable of aristocrats. But at first 
he affects great humbleness of purpose in his fawning before 
the common people, and thus ^ dives into their hearts, with 
humble and fiuniUar courtesy." It is not long, however, be- 
fore his dupes learn that, 

"Not always actions show the roan: we find 
Who does a kindness is not therefore kind ; 
Who oomhats bravely is not therefore brave ; — 
He dreads a death-bedi like the meanest slave ; 
Who reasons wisely is not therefore wise — 
His pride in reasoning, not in acting, lies.'' 

Often where the lips speak fair, there is dissembling in the 
manner and hatred in the heart. Caii^ talked graciously with 
his brother in the field, while meditating his destracticm. 
Saul pretended to honor David, while he was plotting his ruin. 
Absalom laid up deceit against his brother, and f(»- two years 
dissembled by seeming to let him alone. It is not uncommon 
to find ^ a raven's heart within a dove," as when Joab covered 
his murderous intentions with professions of peace. 

But, a still baser form of falsehood is, the assumption of a 
solemnity we do not feel ; speaking in sanctimonkKis tones, and 
putting on demure looks in order the more hypocritically to 
act religion before the worid. Churchill has said diat, 

" When fiction rises, pleasing to the eye, 
Men will believe, because they love the Ho ; 
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But truth herself, if clouded with a frown, 

Hosl hftve some solemn proof, to pais ber down.** 

This is very true, and jet assumed sobriety and unreal cheer* 
fuhiess do no good in the end. The assumption will be de- 
tected and the imposition scorned. 

Under this head, it remains to speak of one other species of 
fsdse appearance, and the worst of all — ^the appearance of in- 
^fierenee towards our sacred religion, for the sake of concili- 
ating the favor of base persons who may be present. Says 
an old divine, ** This is hypocrisy turned the wrong side out- 
ward, disguising a man in a fouler shape, and uglier garb, 
than that which^is natural and true. 

" And if we compare the two hypocrisies (that of pretending 
conscience which we want, and this of denying conscience 
which we have ; that of seeming better than we are, this of 
seeming worse than we may be), this in nature may well seem 
more vile, in tendency more dangerous, in effect more mis- 
chievous than the other. 

^ There is in both the same falsehood, the same prevarica- 
tion, the like contempt and abuse of God ; but the hypocrite 
of whom we speak doeth worse things, more directly wrongful 
to Gody more prejudicial to goodness, more harmful to the 
world. 

^ The specious hypocrite, counterfeiting goodness, and Aov- 
ing a form of godliness, without the power and reality ofit^ 
doth yield to God some part (the exterior part) of his due 
hon(»r and respect; but the sneaking hypocrite, disowning 
goodness, doth apparently desert, slight, and affront God : the 
one serveth God with his &ce and his voice, though his heart 
he far from him; the other doth not so much as sacrifice a 
carcass of obedience to him : that may bring some credit and 
advantage to goodness, strengthen its interest by his vote and 
countenance ; this, by not avowing it, doth assuredly weaken 
its reputation and cause : that hypocrisy, as such, is a private 
and single evil, whereby a man doth indeed prejudice himself. 
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bat doth not injure liis nei|^ibor, yea, may edify ym by tbe 
appearing (wbidi in this reepeet is the same wi& die real) 
goodness of his example ; bat this h jpooisj is a general mia- 
chief, a scandalous evil, a contagious pestilenoe, whereby a 
man not only hanneth himself, but wrongeth many others, 
seducing them into dissoluteness, infecting the world with base 
indifference to good, and easiness to comply with sin. 

*< It is indeed a sad thing that God and goodness should he de- 
serted upon this account ; that most men should be so unchari- 
table, 80 unjust, so impruden^ as to suspect all good men of 1^- 
pocrisy ; as if it were incredible that any man should heartily 
love or fear God (when it is rather strange that any man 
should do otherwise ;) that any man in good earnest, or other- 
wise than in pretence and for sinister respects, should embrace 
virtue (when it is marvellous that a reasonable man should 
decline it ;) that so many, of themselves inchnable to good- 
ness, should be so weak as to be deterred from it by so vain 
an apprehension ; and that the name of hypocrisy should 
drive away piety ; that it should become desirable that hypo- 
crites might abound in the world, lest religion both in truth 
and show should be discarded. 

^ In fine, we may otherwise suppress this odious imputation 
than by deserting goodness ; we may demonstrate ourselves 
serious and sincere by an inflexible adherence to it in the ccm- 
tinual tenor of our practice ; and especially in some instances 
of duty, which are hardly consistent with* hypocrisy : for no 
man can hold long in a strained posture ; no man wiH take 
much pains, or encounter great difficulties, or sustain grievous 
hai^dships and afflictions, cross his appetites, forego gains and 
honors, for that which he doth not heartily like and love : he 
niay counterfeit in ceremonies and formalities, but he will 
hardly feign humility, meekness, patience, contentedness, tem- 
perance, at least uniformly and constantly. Even the patient 
enduring this censure will confute it, and wipe off the asper- 
sion of hypocrisy.** 



Our aeeond topic lelales to fUaehood ia suggeilWB, Ijing 
tbil is acted, as well as assuniecL The sin now under eon* 
sj d e r a do a is best described in tlie lines of 'Bopey wherein ha 
deaounces thiMe who 

** Damx^ i^rith faint praise, assent with dvil leer. 
And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneer } 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fkult, and hesitate dislike.** 

Often are the most painfbl wrongs inflicted through the me- 
dium of covert inuendoes and malignant insinuations. Half 
ef a &ct is a whole falsehood. He who gives the truth a fiilse 
eok>ring by a &lse manner of telling it is the worst of hars. 
8aeh was Doeg in his testimony against the priests. He 
stated the fiuits in the case, but gave them such an artftd m- 
tetpretation as to impart to them the aspect and influence of 
ibe most flagrant fiJsehoods. It was through the same mode 
of procedure that our Lord was condemned. A perverse mii^ 
coDstnietion was given to his words, so that what was spoken 
in loyalty to the highest truth, was transformed into treason 
worthy of death. ^ When devils will their blackest sins put on, 
they do suggest at first with heavenly shows.^ The pharisee, 
astute and punctilious in all that pertains to his hollow ritual, 
insinuates that all who dissent from his creed are inaccessible 
to grace, while it is manifest to all that the arrogant and ex- 
clusive hypocrito himself is most pompous when he is least 
sincere. 

" Compared with this, how poor Religion's pride, 
In aU the pomp of method, and of art, 
When men display to congregations wide, 
DeTOtion's every grace except the heart** 

Says 8okw]on,<<A]lthewaysof am^ are clear in his own 
eyes: but the Lord weigheth the siMrits." Our Saviour en- 
eeuntored sudi m^, and said to them, << Ye are Ihey that jus- 

20 
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tify jouTselves before men: bat God knowedi your hearts ; 
for that which is highly esteemed among men is abomination 
in the sight of God." It is natoral for the insincere to dis- 
goise their fool modves with a fair show. ^ There is no vice 
so simple, but assumes scxne mariL ni yirtae on its outward 
parts." Pilate washed his hands before the eyes of men, and 
supposed that this would exculpate him from the guilt of par- 
ticipating in the cruel fate of his yictim. Those who were 
more directly the murderers of Christ, refrained fimn the de- 
filement of the judgment-hall, and, by eating the passover, 
probably expected to escape all the pangs and penalties of guilt. 
But such dissemblers will one day yerify in anguish the dedi^ 
ration of Him whose eyes were as a fliuneof fire — ^^ Thou hast 
a name that thou livest, but thou art dead." Thencef(»rth for- 
ever will it be understood by the actor of falsehood damned, 
that external ceremonies, unaccompanied by a humble and 
npri^t heart, is a reli^im without foundation, and can expect 
no reward but eternal remorse. 

" Who judged tho Pharisee 1 What odious came 

Exposed him to the vengeance of the laws ? 

Had hQ seduced a virgin, wrong'd a friend, 

Or stabb'd a man to serve some private end ? 

Was blasphemy his sin ? Or did he stray 

From the strict duties of the sacred day ? 

Sit long and late at the carousing board ? 
. (Such were the sins with which he charged his Lord.) 

No— the man's morals were exact ; what then ? 

'Twas hid ambition to be seen of men ; 

His virtues were his pride ; and that one vice 

Made all liis virtues gewgaws of no price ; 

He wore them as fine trappings for a show, 

A praying, synagogue-frequenting beau." 

The grand questi<xi is, in motiye and action, are we rig^ 
before God ? He critically scans every heart Saul thought 
he was serving the Lord acceptably, bat the all-searching eye 
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diseoYered in him ^de, oovetousness, rebeUioD of spirit, and 
rented him with soom. Israel kept a strict fast and pro- 
claimed a kmg humiliation, but the design was ostentation, and 
therefore was refused. 

" Dishonor waits on perfidy. The villain 
Should blush to think a falsehood ; ^tis the crime 
Of cowards.** 

We have spoken of rdigious display ; it is equally impor- 
tant that we should be superior to fabe fear. The true medium 
to be observed is, to be sincerely religious, and at the same 
tkne that we are so. There is not a more fearful menace in 
the Bible than that which is aimed at those who ignobly shrink 
from secret repentance and open obedience to Christ before 
the world. Duty may sometimes demand sacrifice, but the 
path of integrity is always safe. When Xenophanes was 
called timorous, because he would not Venture his money in a 
game of dice: ^I confess," said he, ^^that I am exceeding 
timorous, for I dare not do an ill thing." Such is the spirit 
and resolution of every h(»iest person. He says, ^ I dare do 
aU things that become a man ; who dares do more is none." 
Godliness is profitable in all things. Sincere piety is the best 
rule to follow in this life, and the only guide to eternal peaces 

** First, I would have thee qherish truth, 
As leading-star in viriue's train ; 
Folly may pass, nor tarnish youth. 
But falseliood leaves a poison stain.*' 

Falsehood in this form is sure to be detected. Says old 
John Howe, ^ All who are hypocrites are not artificial ones : 
there are a great many hypocrites, and the far greater part of 
them, who are mere bunglers at it ; they are hypocrites with- 
out any skill or artifice ; and so they take up a pretence which 
anybody, with half an eye, may penetrate and see through. 
As if^ for example, a person who pretends to be a subject of 
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God'B ki agdom, and yet makes it manilest iiid» oomeef Us 
oonvenatioQ that lie stands in no awe of God at aU^wlaefa is a 
prime thing in that sobjeetion. So the ease is very ofben, as 
the Psahnist takes notice (Fs. zzxyi. begiumig), Hie widced- 
ness ci the wicked saith in my heart, the fear of God is not 
before his eyes. His wickedness speaks in iny heart, that he 
is one fearless of God, and who stands in no awe of him. So 
it is with many a man who professes somewhat of religion, 
that is, who doth not profess atheism, or tebellion against Hear 
Ten; yet Ac wickedness of his coarse and practice is «ich as 
to speak in another man's heart, sore this man has no fear of 
God before his eyes. Now how d^urd is this, to pat on a 
covering and disgnise^whidi doth not hid6 a mui at afll Tfite 
whole ootme of their lives prodaims thnn to be no other theacn 
earthly, carnal worldlings, while they pretend to be designing 
for heayen ; for every one who professes a rdaition to tliis 
kingdom, is understood to stand related not only to tlie te§0- 
ate but the consummate state of it, or the kkigdtnn bf faeareto.. 
But while they p(retend ihemsdves to do so, the pretenee is 
easily to be seen throu^ and they who observe the ordkuus^ 
course of their conversAtion, discourses, and designs, easily see 
that they are mere compositions of earth ; and unless you can 
suppose a dodof day can be carried up into heaven, ihey are 
never like to come there. It is to be seen that they are men, 
as it were made of earth ; and all their discourses, converses, 
actions, and designs, smell of earth. It is therefore observa- 
ble, that no man can make himself more ridiculous, than when 
he takes upon himself to act a part, to act it partially, and 
when he goes to personate another man, to do it dbsurdly : 
why he had better have contented himself to have appeared 
only in his own likeness, and in his natural face and posture. 
Thus the case is with sudi hypocrites ; they do, it may be^ dis- 
guise themsdves qttoad koc^ as to this particular Hdi^ ; but 
then th6y lay themselves open in something or other else. 
Just as if some vain persim should mightily i»ide hiinscir i& 
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some gay, rich i4>pat«l, which he had thrown oa upon some 
part of him; and all the other parts f^peared clothed with no- 
thing but rags, or exposed to view more shameful nakedness. 
How ridiculous should we account such a person ?^ 

Falsehood is acted or insinuated in a great variety of forms. 
^Ohy what authority and show of truth can cunning sin 
eover itself withal !" Pope Sixtus, when cardinal, counter- 
feited sickness, and all the infbnnities of age, so well as to de- 
oeiye the whole conclave. His name was Montalto; both 
parties supposed that he would not live a year, and on a di- 
vision for the vacant apostolic chair, he was elected. The mo- 
mieat be had won the desired power, he threw away his 
43ratcbes, and began to sing the Te Deum with a much stronger 
voice than his electors had bargained for; and instead of 
walking with a tottering step, he marched in their presence 
with a firm gait and perfectly upright On some one com- 
Bdenting on this sudden change, he replied, while I was look- 
ing for the keys of St Peter, it was necessary to stoop, but 
having found them, the case is altered. By this allusion, we 
do not iatend to imply that the vice in question is limited to 
the papal church. It pervades all communions, and is dis- 
graceful everywhere. But whoever the actor c^ falsehood may 
be, and whatever may be the object he has in view, the pro- 
cess is always the same. He insinuates just opposite to what 
he intends, professes one thing and does another. If the real 
language of his treacherous heart might speak aloud, it would 
confess, 

" I do the wrong and first begin to brawl. 
The secret mischiefs that I set abroach, 
I lay unto the grievous charge of others. 
Bat then I sigh, and with a piece of Scripture, 
TcU them— that God bids us do good for evil. 
And thus I clothe my naked villany 
"With old odd ends, stol'n forth of holy writ ; 
And seem a saint, when most I play thedevil." 

20* 
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One of themost ooiDiDonfi>nnBaf Aiskiiidof hyipcKxiBym 
the acting of unreal grief. At those fimarato where th^n ia 
the most display, there is usoallj the least Teal sonow. ^ Of 
all who flock to swell or see the show, who cares about 
corpse ?' Is not worldly pride the chief inqiulsey wad Ihe 
Ue garments profiisely arrayed '<m the occasion the moat wahoh 
able part of the mourning ? Pope was not the only man dea- 
tined to witness what in two lines he so'well described. 

" Before her face her handkerchief she spread, 
To hide the flood of tears she did not shed." 

It is always dangerons to have anything to do with tlioae 
who are too base to be honest in the appearances they assiuae 
and the sentiments they safest You are liable at any mo- 
ment to be approached by snch as the left-handed Ehud 
■came to ^lon, with a present in his hand, but a da^er'und^r 
his skirt Nor will ii.be strange if the most mutderous at<- 
tacks are accompanied by honied terms of esteem, as Joab sa* 
luted Amasa with, ^ Ari thou in health, my brother?^ and at 
the same moment ^ smote him under the fifth rib.'' Upon 
this incident, an old writer makes the following just remaikB. 
*< Had the heart of Amasa been privy to any cause of grudge, 
he had suspected the kiss of Joab ; now his innocent eyes look 
to the lips, not to the hand of his secret enemy ; the lips were 
smooth : ^ Art thou in ^jiealth, my brother ?* The hand was 
bloody, which smote him under the fifth rib ; that unhappy 
hand knew well this way unto .death, which with one wound 
hath let out the souls of two great captains, Abner and Ama- 
sa : both they were smitten by Joab, both under the fifth rib, 
both under a pretence of friendship. There is no enmity so 
dangerous as that which comes masked with love. Open hos- 
tility calls us to our guard ; but there is no fence against a 
trusted treachery. We need not be bidden to avoid an enemy ; 
but who would run away from a friend ? Thus spiritually 
deals the world with our souls ; it kisses us and stabs us at 
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once ; if it did not embrace us witih dne Iiand, it could not 
murder us with the other : only God deliver us from the dan- 
ger of our trust, and we shall be safe." 

But it is time to pass to our third point. We have con- 
sidered the character of fiilsehood assumed in imsubstandal 
a^)earanoe, acted in malignant suggestion, and we will now 
look at it under the aspect of direct assertion. 

This is » crime which has been denounced by wise men of 
eveiy age. When Aristo^e was asked, what a man could gain 
by telling a falsehood ? he replied, <' Kot to be credited when 
he shall tell the truth." Said lord Bacm, ^ A liar is brave 
towards God, and a coward towards man. For a lie faces God, 
aad shrinks from man." The prevalence of this sin destroys 
peiBOQal worth and produces social anarchy. Without ve- 
racity, there 'can be nether virtue nor confidence apywhere. 
^The devUs," says Sar Thomas Brown, ^do not tell lies to 
one another ; for truth is necessary to all societies ; nor can 
the society of hell subsist without it" ,, Shelley thought that 
Falsehood was the worst fiend on eartli, and thus represents 
faoB murderous power in a dialogue with Vice. The latter 
inqoires : 

" VICE. 

And, secret one ! what bast thou done, 
To compare, in thy tamid pride, with me ? 
7, whose career, through the blasted year. 
Has been tracked by despair and agony. 

FALSKHOOB. 

What hare I done !— I have torn the robe 
From baby troth^s nnsbelter'd form, 
And ronnd the desolated globe 
Borne safely the bewildering charm : 
My tyrant-slaves to a dungeon-floor 
Have bound the fearless innocent, 
And streams of fertilizing gore 
Flow from her bosom's hideons rent, 
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Which this nnfiuliiig dagger gare .... 
I dread that blood ! — do more — this day 
Is oars, though her eternal ray 
Mast shine apon oar grare. 
Yet know, prond Vice, had I not given 
To thee the robe I stole from bearen, 
Thy shape of ugliness and fear 
Had nerer gain'd admission here." 

But the sacred word declares that the liar shafl not escape. 
The habit of speaking lies in sport soon grows to more enor- 
mous guilt The indulgence of fidsehood effectuaBj banishes 
all salutary fear. The wretch becomes too desperate in char- 
acter to find any palliation at the bar of God. The warning 
is given beforehand, ^ All liars shall have their part in the 
lake, that bumeth with fire and brimstone." Saith God, ^ he 
that speaketh lies, shall perish." The eternal Judge with 
whom we have to do is " A God of truth, and without iniquity ; 
just and right is he — ^A God that cannot lie — ^Faithful and 
True." Nothing is more fearfully denounced by him than de- 
ceit Under his righteous government, "lies and desolation" 
are linked together. " I will be a swift witness against false 
swearers — and them that fear not me — saith the Lord of 
Hosts." 

'* Lie not, bat let thy heart be true to Grod, 
Thy mouth to it, thy actions to them both. 
Cowards tell lies, and those that fear the rod ; 
The stormy working soul spits lies and froth. 

Dare to be trne. Nothing can need a lie. 

A fanlt, which needs it most, grows two thereby." 

False assumption and false asserticm are always supreme 
folly. It is much easier, safer, and better to be in reality 
what one aims to appear, than to maintain the appearance of 
being what he is not The first great requisite, in every noble 
character, is absolute insincerity. Says Cbleridge, ''False* 
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hood and disguise are miseries aiad misery-makers, under wbai- 
ever strength of sympathy, or desire to prol<mg happy thoughts 
in others ^ their sake or your own only as sympathizing with 
theirs, it may originate. The ^re-eminence of truth over 
falsehood, even when oceasioned by that truth, is as a g^itle 
fountain breathing from forth its air-let into the snow piled 
over and around it, which it turns into its own substance, and 
flows with greater murmur ; and though it be again arrested, 
Btill it is but for a tame, — ^it awfdts only the change of the wind 
to awake and roll onwards its ever increasing Weaia. But 
falsehood is fire in stubbie; — ^it likewise tams bU the light stuff 
axoutid it into its own substance for a moment, ODe crackling, 
Mazing moment^ — iand then dies ; and all its contents are scat- 
tered in the wind, without pllu^ <xc evid^ice of their existeBoe^ 
as viewless as the wind which scatters than." 

It is greatly to be lamented that the spirit of fidsehood often 
insinuates itself into those who at^ aj^inted to be the me^ 
sengers of truth only. For instance, Ahab had clergy enough 
around him, such as they were. Four hundred prophets were 
reserved from appearing at the time of the challenge made by 
Slijah. They are consulted by Ahab, whose life they destroy 
by their dissembling. They care not so much about what Grod 
requires, as what Ahab would have them say. They saw 
which Way the kiiig's wishes inclined, and they bend their 
speech aoeorcBaigly. " Go up, for the Lord shall deliver it 
into the hands of the king." False teachers are intent only to 
please. A falsehood which flatters for the hour, is preferred 
by them above a stem truth which relates to practical piety 
and eternal |)eace. 

But ^ truth hath a quiet brelist," and thie men are calm Imd 
fisdthful in the greatest trials and before the fiercest foes. Jo- 
iiephas records a case in point, the speech of Eleazer before 
^e tyrant Antiochus. Said the intrepid martyr, <<01d age 
has not so imfpaired my mind, or enfeebled my body, but when 
religion and duty call upon me, I feel a youthful and vigorous 
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aouL Does this dedaralioa awaken jour resentment? Pre- 
pare jour instruments of tortare^ proYoke the flames of the 
fbmaoe to a fiercer rage; nothing shall induce me to save 
these silver locks, by a viidation of the ordinances of my coun- 
try, and of my Giod. Thou holy law ! fixHn whom I deriye 
my knowledge, I will never desert so excellent a master. 
Thoa prime virtue, tanperaneel I will never abjure thee. 
August and sacred priesthood ! I will never disgrace thee« 
I will bear it to my ancestors a pure and unsullied soul, as free 
from stain, as I stand in this place devoid of fear, amidst the 
parade of your threatening engines, and implements of mar- 
tyrdoaL" Such are the choice spirits of earth, the men who 
hmior God and human nature, the hercncal souls who must 
have been in the great poet's mind when he said, 

'* Though all the world sbonld crack their daty to yoa, 
And throw it from their soul ; though perils did 
Aboand, as thickfas thought ooold make them, and 
Appear in forms more horrid \ yet my duty, 
As doth a rock against the chiding flood, 
Shoald the approach of this wild river break, 
And stand unshaken yours." 

Various are the motives that prompt men to treacherous 
falsehood. In the betrayal of Christ, we have lies acted, sug- 
gested, and declared under two of the most common forms ; 
Judas lying for money, and the priests lying for place and 
power. " A man that beareth false witness against his neigh- 
bor is a maul, and a sword, and a sharp arrow." Pity it is 
that these mauk, swords^ and sharp arrows abound even in the 
church of Gknl. It is not ^ setting the battle in array against 
the Philistines, am^y against army," but brother against brother, 
denomination against denomination. The Shibboleth of a 
party, not the standard of the cross, — ^the angry defence of a 
sectarian dogma, and not the humble exemplification of ex- 
alted doctrine, — ^is the watch-word of perpetual crimination and 
infamous slander. 
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** 'Twixt trnth^and error there's this difference known, 
Error is froitfal, truth is only one.'* 

The true man never disguises his intentions, nor presents 
adulation when he meditates injury. His ^ smiles must be sin- 
oere or not at all." But the liar always resembles his fiither^ 
the prince of fiJsehood, in his attack on the fidelity of Jesus 
Cfarist Says bishop Hall, 

^ Whoso marvels to see the devU upon his knees, would 
much more marvel to hear what came fixmi his mouth : ' Jesu, 
the Son of the Most High Grod :' a confession, which, if we 
should hear without the name of the author, we should ask 
fixHu what saint it came ? Behold the same name given to 
Christ by the devil, which was formerly given him by the an- 
gel, ^ thou shalt call his name Jesus.' That awful name, where- 
at every knee shall bow, in heaven, in earth, and under the 
earth, is called upon by this prostrate devil; and lest that 
should not import enough, since others have been honored by 
this name, in type, he adds for full distinction, < ttie Son of the 
Most High God.' The good Syrophenician, and blind Barti- 
meus, could say, ' the Son of David.' 

^ It was well to acknowledge the true descent of his pedi- 
gree according to the Hesh : but this infernal spirit looks aloft, 
and fetches his line out of the highest heavens, < the Son of the 
Most High God.' The famous confession of the prime apos- 
tle, which honored him with a new name to immortaUty, was 
no other than, < Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God :* 
and what other do I hear from the lips of a fiend ? None more 
divine words could fall from the highest samt Nothing hinders 
but that the veriest miscreant on earth, yea, the foulest devil 
in hell, may speak holily. It is no passing of judgment upon 
loose sentences. So Peter should have been cast for a Satan, 
in denying, forswearing, cursing ; and the devil should have 
been set up for a saint, in confessing, < Jesus, the Son of the 
Most High God' Fond hypocrite, that pleasest thyself in 
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taDdng weUy hear this devO ; and» wiien tboo canst speak bet- 
ter than he, look to five better : hot in the mean tiiiie know, 
that a smooth tongae and a foal heart cany away doable jadg- 



Here let oa leTert to the Scriptore with whioh we began. 
« Boming 11^ and a wicked heart are like a potsherd coveved 
with silver dross.'* The meet infiuttoos and wretched heart 
often appears nnder a decoroas garb, as i^ worthless potsherd 
maj be made to appear fidr with a thin coat of guttering tin- 
seL ^The longae of the jost is as choice sihrerf but the 
heart of the wicked which is notldng worth, — lips baniii^ with 
psefossod esleemy yet eoT^riag a heart foU of malieioas par- 
poses^ otters protestatioos which are no better than dross. 
8ach were the lips ni Jbsq^h's brethren, when <<thej rose ap 
to comfiHt their fiuher,** under the bereaTonent caoaed bj 
their own perfidy. Such were the traitor's lips and hearty 
uniting with the fiuthful in profeasicms of the sinoerest &itk- 
ftdnessy and yet, &]se as heU,^ betraying the Sonof man with 



" The devil can dte Scriptare for his purpose. 
An evil soul, producing holy witness, ^ 
Jb like a TiUain with a pmiling dieefc ; 
A goodly i^ple rotten at the heart; 
O, what a goodly outside fiUsehood hath I 



CHAPTER XVII. 

PDCJJIT; , 

OB, THF4 KNA.VE UNMASKED. 

^An inlieTifwiee ma^be gotten hastily al the beginmng; 
hot the end thereof ftball nol be blessed," Proverbs 20: 21* 
From tfaous dedaration we infer that, while dishonesty may 
seem for a while to promote rapid gain, it is sore to end in 
disappointment, disgrace, and dismay. Let us examine the 
subject, and see if the truth does not substantiate this princi- 
ple as it reiq^ects the three points named. 

In the first place, he who would hastily acquire an inheri- 
tance, and uses deceit as his means, is likely soon to possess 
only disi4[)pointment as the end. Truth is eternal, and des- 
tined to immortal honor ; but falsehood is transient, and doom- 
ed to in£uny. << The lip of truth shaD be established forever ; 
but a lying tongue is but for a moment*' The fruit of Geha- 
zi's He was but a momentary pleasure, while the shame he 
thereby incurred was perpetuaL None are so openly and 
am^ely blasted with the darkest hue of disgrace as those who 
habitually practise deceit <' He has everything that an hon» 
est man should not have ; what an honest man should have, 
he has nothing.'' 

*' Seems he a dove ? his feathers are but bonrpw'dj 
Por he's disposed as the hateful raven. 
Is he alamh? his skin is snrely lent him, 
For he's inclined as are the rawnoos wolyes. 
Who cannot steal a shape, that means deceit ?** 

21 
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Bat however fair may be the oateide which the deceirer 
assumes, he cannot long faQ to become the open and avowed 
object of public execrati<m« He will soon be addressed on all 
sides, as was a preceding knave, ^ Thou oondudest like the 
sancdmonious pirate, that went to sea with the ten command- 
ments, but scraped one out of the table." The underhanded 
dealings of the most adroit villain sooner or later come to 
light, involving their crafty perpetrator in chagrin and disap- 
pointment the most bitter. ** The multiplying villanies of na- 
ture do swann upon him,** and transfix his dastard spirit with 
enduring pangs. *^ Ah,** exclaims old Thomas Brooks, ^ how 
many thread-bare souls are to be found under silken cloaks 
and gowns ! How often are worldly riches like hangmen ; 
they hide men's faces with a covering, that they may not see 
their own end, and then they hang them. And if they do not 
lumg you, they will shortly leave you ; they make themselves 
wings end flee away. When one was commending the riches 
and wealth of merchants : I do not love that wealth (saith a 
heathen) that hangs upon ropes ; if they break, the ship mis- 
carrieth, and all is lost He is rich enough (saith St Jerome,) 
that lacketh not bread, and high enough in dignity, that is not 
forced to serve. 

^ Such goods are worth getting and owning, as will not sink 
or wash away, if a shipwreck happen, but will wade and swim 
out with us : and such are the spiritual riches that will attend 
those who, in the spring and morning of their youth, shall 
know the Lord, and serve the Lord, and get an interest in the 
Lord." 

^ He that hath an evil eye hasteth to be rich, and oonsider- 
eth not that poverty shall come upon him ;" and in the same 
connection, the preacher adds, " He that maketh haste to be 
rich shall not be unpunished." Lot hasted to acquire wealth. 
For a while all seems fair ; but soon every worldly prospect 
is blasted, and he ends his days a degraded tenant of the deso- 
late cave at Zoar. Abraham, on the ccHitrary, was rich with- 
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out haste, for Grod blessed him ; thus he who sought the world 
lost it, and he who was ready to lose it, found it Ahab en- 
vied Naboth the enjoyment of his vineyard ; and Jehoiakim 
by unjust means grasped all that came within his reach ; but 
both of them soon ended their career in deep disgrace. It is 
better to be poor by Providence, than rich by sin. He who 
leaps over the bounds of principle to acquire gain, will land 
in the gulf of ruin.. " They that wiU be rich — use unright- 
eous means — ^fall into temptation and a snare, and into many 
foolish and hurtM lusts, that drown men in destruction and 
perdition. But thou, O man of God, flee these things.'' 
Eternity is the reward of truth and the punishment of a lie ; 
but oh ! the infinite difference between this eternity — ^in hea- 
ven or in hell ! 

We remark, secondly, that deceit is doomed not only to dis- 
appointment but disgrace. '^ The hypocrite is good in nothing 
but in sight," aud his false show soon miserably ends. Says 
the word of God, ^ He that covereth his sins shall not pros- 
per." The brain of the deceiver, " more busy than the labor- 
ing spider, weaves tedious snares to trap his enemies," but of- 
ten the only reward he gets for his pains is to be caught in 
his own net Thus Saul was willing to sacrifice his daughter 
in his malice towards David. " I will give him her, that she 
may be a snare unto him, that the hand of the Philistines may 
be against him." Such wretches abound in this bad world, 
and are the most dreadful foes to the peace of the good. 

" Their friendship is a larking snare, 
Their honor hnt an idle hreath. 
Their smile, the smile that traitors wear, 
Their love is hate, their life is death." 

But all moral history attests that the miscreant who con- 
stantly aims to deceive cannot long avert the disgrace he de- 
serves. He whose face is. 
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*\yi9or>Uket mK^ngixig, 
Hade tmpadent with nee of evil deeds; 
A fellow by the hasd of nature mark'd, 
Qaoted, and sign'd, to do a deed of shame," 

18 not permitted forever to wear the mask, but suddenly stands 
revealed in the light of almighty justice which thenceforth 
stamps its condemnation eternally on his guilty brow. ^ There 
is no darkness, nor shadow of death, where the workers of 
iniquity may hide themselves.^ The darkest deed is wrought 
in the open face of an all-seeing God, and ^ set in the light of 
bis countenance," to ^be proclaimed upon the bouse tops, be- 
fore the assembled universe." ^ The voice of Abel's blood 
cried from the ground ;^ and forthwith the murderer became 
^ a fugitive and a vagabond in the' earth." He learned, as 
every deceiver must learn, the meaning of Jehovah's asser- 
tion — ^ Be ye sure your sin will find you out* Conscience 
lashed Joseph's brethren with the pangs of a sin deeply bid 
and long since committed. The covering which Saul threw 
over his crime cost him his kingdom. He pretended to con- 
fer on David a kindness, but covertly designed an ii\jury. 
The intent which prompts a favor oflen constitutes its chief 
value. The greatest honors may be conferred with the pur- 
pose of destroymg the recipient Designing men not unfre- 
<luently combine treacherously to elevate a rival to an unnat- 
ural and unsafe degree, just for the malignant delight of wit- 
nessing his speedy and disastrous downfall. For being guilty 
of an offence like this, the leprosy o£ Naaman clave to Gehazi 
and his seed for ever. 

** Beware of yonder dog ; 
Look, when he fawns, he bites ; and, when he bites, 
His yenom tooth will rankle to the death : 
Have not to do with him, beware of him. 
Sin, death, and hell, have set their marks on htm; 
And all their ministers attend him." 
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The only waj to be pennanendj safe is to be halntuanj 
honest. " He that walketh uprightly, walketh surely." On 
this Scripture, the learned Barrow remarks, " Uprightly ac- 
cording to the original, might be rendered, in perfecHanj or, 
with integrity: and by the Greek translators in several places 
is supposed chiefly to denote sincerity and purity of intention. 

^< in effect, the phrase, He that walketh uprighUgy doth im- 
port, one who is constantly disposed, in his dedgns and deal- 
ings, to bear a principal regard to the rules of his duty, and 
the dictates of his conscience ; who, in every case emergent, 
is ready to perform that which upon good deliberation doth 
appear most just and fit, in conformity to God's law and sound 
reason, without being swayed by any appetite, any passion, 
any sinister respect to his own private interest of profit, credit, 
or pleasure, to the commission of any unlawful, irregular, un- 
worthy, or base act ; who generally doth act out of good prin- 
ciples (namely, reverence to God, charity to men, sober re- 
gard to his own true welfare) ; who doth aim at good ends, 
that is, at Grod's honor, public benefit, his own salvation, other 
good things subordinate to those, or well consistent with them ; 
who doth prosecute his designs by lawful means, in fair ways, 
such as honest providence and industry, veracity and fidelity, 
dependence upon God's help, and prayer for his blessing : in 
short, one who ni^ver advisedly doth undertake any bad thing, 
nor any good thing to ill purposes ; nor doth use any foul 
means to compass his intents." 

The conscientious man who in all his dealings scorns to 
practise deceit feels assured that, however his pecuniary in- 
terests may prosper, he wiU not lack the support and consola- 
tion derived from a mind pure and upright He is certain to 
triumph in the integrity of his heart, if not in the skill of his 
hands. C!ome what may, he says with Job, " Till I die, I 
will not remove my integrity from me. My righteousness 
I hold fast, and wiU not let it go : my heart shall not reproach 
me so long as I live." In carrying this high resolve into ex- 

21* 
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eentioii, he verifies joyfully the declaration of the Psfedmist, 
« light 18 sown for the righteous, and gladness for the tiprigfat 
in heart" 

It is by habitual ingenuousness, an erect and honorable de- 
meaoior, that one maintains respect for hknself, and "wins the 
•esteem of others. In his private pmposes, he is governed only 
by inoffensive motives, and therefore fears not the cioeest 
semtiny of the publie eye. The nuMre severely he is eKamin- 
ed the more certain is he to be esteemed. So traaspareit t is 
his character, and so pure is his life, that irindows in his breast 
would reveal noa^t but lucid purposes and an honest heart 
Such a man will oourt the acquaintance of the sagacious, and 
thrive most in the clearest light As the mists of prejudice 
are removed, and the mistakes of ignorance are conredted, his 
reputation increases both in splendor and extent; his whole 
career demonstrates that deceit was not the means he employ- 
ed, nor iTbs unholy gain either his chief passion or uldmate 
aim. 

The ri^teons Governor of the universe is interested to pro- 
tect and prosper stich a man, and will most assuredly vindi- 
cate his reputation in every assatdt ^ He shall bring forth 
thy righteousness as the Hght, and thy judgment as the noon- 
day.** The promise in Job shall be his, "« Then shalt thou lift 
up 'thy faoe without spot;" and in anticipation of the darkest 
hour he may triumphantly exclaim with the Psalmist — *^ Then 
shall I not be ashamed, when I have respect to all thy com- 
mandments." 

An old writer on this subject inquires, *^ What is the con- 
duct of the upright man ? He is dear, frank, candid, hann- 
less, consistent in all his behaviour, his discourse, his dealing. 
Hi% heart commonly may be seen in his face, his mind doth 
ever suit with his speech, his deeds have a just eorre^ond- 
ence with his professions ; he never failetk to perform what 
he doth promise, and to satisfy the expeetations which he hath 
raised* 
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^< He doth not wrsip himself in clouds, that none may see 
"wfaere he is, or know how to find him ; may discern what he 
is about, or whither he tendeth. 

^He dusguisedi not his intents with fallacious prcrf^ences of 
conscience, of pubHc good, of special friendship and respect 

^ He doth nse no disingenuous, spiteful, unjust tricks or 
sleights, to serve the present turn* 

^ He lajeth no baits or snares to oatek men, aUuring them 
into mischief or inoonTenience. 

^ As he doth not afiect any poor base ends, so he will not 
deSle his fair intentions hj sordid means of compassmg them ; 
such as are illusive simulations and subdolous artifices, trea- 
cherous collusions, slj insinuations and sycophantic detractions, 
versatile whifflings and dodgings, flattering coUognings and 
glozings, servile crouchings and &wnings, and the like. 

*^ He maj discreetly pick out seasons, and embrace oppor- 
tonies of righting or benefiting himself: but he never will 
seek or lay hold of advantages to prejudice others. 

^ He sometimes may rq>ress insurrections of anger or dis- 
gust: but he never doth allow them to bake into rancor or 
malice. 

^He may be apt to use courteous, al&ible, obliging demean- 
or, servhig to breed friendships, and to stifie enmities : but he 
never thereby meaneth to gull, inveigle, and entrap men ; or 
'to procure instruments and aids of any perverse design. 

** He is no enemy to himself, but (according to the obliga- 
tions of reason and conscience) he hath always a regard to the 
good of others; nor is ever so selfish, as to be unjust or 
uncharitable to any man. 

-The principal engines he doth employ for achieving his 
enterprises are, a careful and cautious providence in contriv- 
ing, a sedulous and steady diligence in acting, a circumspect 
heedfulness not to provoke any man by offensive carriage, by 
injury, by discourtesy, to obstruct him ; but rather by kind 
demonstrations and real beneficence to engage men to further 
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him in his proceedings : bat espedaHj his main instromenty 
wherein he meet oonfideth, is devoat sapplication to God £v 
his sacoor and blessing. 

** Now, is not this conduct the must secore that can be ? 
doth it not afford many great commodities and advantages? 
doth it not exempt firom manifold fears, and cares, and crosses, 
and slaveries ? 

^It cannot but derive blessings from the God of troth, the 
great friend of simplicitj and sincerity, the hater of fidsehood 
and guile." 

Heaven wide from the character we have just described, 
and dismal as hell, is the Janus^faced and unprincipled di^ 
sembler. 

" O serpent heart, hid with a flowering face ! 
Did ever dragon keep so fur a cave 'f 
Beaatifal tyrant, fiend angelical 1 
DoTe-feather'd raven I wolfish-rarening Iamb 1 
Despised sabstance of dtvinest show ! 
Jost opposite to what thon jnstly seem*st, 
A damned saint, an honorable ylllain !" 

Says Bunyan, in his inimitable allegoiy, ^ Then I saw in 
my dream, that the Shepherds had them to another place, in 
a bottom, where was a door in the side of a hill ; and they 
opened the door, and bid them look in. They looked in, 
therefore, and saw that within it Was veiy dark and smc^y ; 
they also thought that they heard a rumbling noise, as of fire, 
and a ciy of some tormented ; and that they smelt the scent 
of brimstone. Then said ChristiaD, What means this ? The 
Shepherds told them. This is a by-way to hell, a way that 
hypocrites go in at ; namely, such as sell their birthright, with 
Esau ; such as sell their Master, with Judas ; such as blas- 
pheme the gospel, with Alexander ; and that lie and dissem- 
ble, with Ananias, and Sapphira his wife." It is to be feared 
that this class of persons is not yet extinct on earth. They 
act in respect to religion, like Numa by his shield, — they fonn 
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iiuuij ooimterfeits of her, with whidi thej make an ostenta- 
tiouB «how on all public occasicms ; but the original they pro- 
dace BO seldom, and in sndi a gioyelling way, that it is ooiv 
roded hj tha rost of sloth, and disgxaoed by the unhallowed 
imitation. ' 

Bot to the base deceiver disgrace is incTitahle. ^The 
corse of the Lord is in the house of the wicked f the curse of 
his Maker, a curse that never eometh caoseleBS. Under ita 
blasting power the wicked must wither as he perpetrates his 
crimes, uid writhe in his own diains of remom ferever. 
Zediariah teQs us of the vM in the house of the thief and of 
the swearer-twenty cnbits long, remaudng in the nodal of 
the house— consuming it, even with the timbeia and stones 
thereof. Every one who di^ionestly deals with his felkrw- 
men is destined in fearful alarm to read the ^'hand-writing 
upon the wall,*' prognosticating his doom, telling him — ^ There 
is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked*^ Ahab increased 
his house with great power and display, as if to set the cuxve 
pronounced against the unjust at d^ance ; but, at one stroke 
of outraged justice, all his munitions of safety were swept 
away* Who hath hardened himself against God, and pros- 
pered ? Who hath resisted his will wi& impunity, and prac- 
tised deceit with prolcmged prosperity and ultimate success ? 

It may well be suggested that if Saltan ever laughs, it is at 
hypocrites; they serve hi»with most nienial spirit aad le- 
ceive the poorest pay ; they submit to more dnidgery and sac- 
rifice in going to heU, than upright CShristians do in attaining 
heaven. Renegades are always the greatest bigots, and they 
who are Airiously zealous for selfish ends, are the most con- 
temptible of men. Bishop Hall, speaking of ELsrod's treat- 
men ci John, reomrks, ^ How incondstent is a carnal heart to 
good resolutions ! how little trust is to be given to the good 
motions of uaregenerate persons! We have known when 
ev^ mad dogs have &wned upon their master, yet he hath 
been too wise to trust them but in chains. As a true 
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loves ahrajSy so a gracious heart alwajs affects good; neither 
ean be altered with change of ooeorrenoes. Bat the carnal 
man, like a hollow parasite or a &wning spaniel, flatters only 
fixr his own turn: if that be once either served or crossed, like 
a churlish cur, he is ready to snatch us bj the fingers. Is 
there a worldlj-^ninded man that lives in some known sin, yet 
makes much of the preacher, frequents the church, talks god* 
ly, locks demurely,* carries fiur? Trust him not: he will 
prove, after his pious fits, like some resty h(»«e, which goes on 
some paces readily and eagerly, but anon either stands stiU, 
or fidls to flinging and plunging, and never leaves till he hath 
cast his rider." 

Such immamlafce pharisees are scandalized by any gentle 
treatment towards the feeble and fallen. They would accuse 
Jesus himself of too great liberality, s&ying ^ unto his disci- 
ples, why eateth your Master with publicans and sinners ?^ 
Acting under the assumption of superior sanctity, they depre- 
catingly exdaim, *^ Stand by thyself; come not near to me ; I 
am holier than thou." In the person of such a man it is pretty 
OBftain that you behold a hollow and heartless hypocrite. He 
who is most established in his own belief, is usually most tole- 
rant to others ; and he who has the fairest virtues of his own, 
is least inclined to carp at the foibles of his fellow men. He 
commiserates more than he condemns. But the unsubstantial 
and selfish professor, constantly l^^iing only to denounce or 
deceive, is ready 

" To kneel at many a shrine, 
And lay the heart on none.*' 

Sometimes deceit is practised by the inocmsiderate £or 
amusement ^ As a madman who casteth fire-brands, arrows^ 
and death. So is the man that deceiveth his neighbor, and 
saith. Am not I in sport ?" He may not be malieious in pur- 
pose, but he little reflects how much misery his wanton mirth 
may occasion. But what he calls sport, in the sight of God 
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maj be the most culpable maclness. What has ihe creature 
of eternity to do with jesting and guileful trickeiy ? The sin 
he conunits in plaj, must be repented of in pain, or be the 
food of endless remorse. 

Deceit, however, is usuallj premeditated with more malig- 
nity of purpose than that wHch the Imiiitic or trifler employ*. 
He who betrayed Jesus, and the judge who surrendered him 
to popular fury, were representatives of those who are most 
recreant to duty and most skilful to destroy. That tongue which 
had bai^amed to sell his Master, dares say. Hail ! and the 
lips which had already sealed the compact of his death, pre- 
sumed to kiss him whom they had covenanted to kill. The 
unfortunate victim of such deceit and treachery, is ever com- 
pelled to exclaim, 

** Thoagh some of you, with Pilatei wash your hands. 
Showing an ontward pity j yet yon Pilates 
Have here delivered me to my own cross, 
And water cannot wash away your sin." 

It is a great calamity to the world, that deceit so much 
abounds ; it is especially dishonorable to the church, that so 
many of her members act like hypocrites. Let us beware of 
a sin so dark in its character, and so dreadful in its results ; a 
sin which most provokes the wrath of heaven, and which even 
the Turks despise. A largi body of infidels having on a cer- 
tain occasion professed to Mahomet the Second their readi- 
ness to embrace his creed, he asked their motive, and, obliging 
them to confess that it was to be rid of taxation, dismissed 
them unreceived with the wise reply, " that he preferred ster- 
ling metal ui his coffers to false professors in his church." 

In the third place, we remark that deceit, which first meets 
with disappointment, and leads to disgrace, is sure to end in 
ineffectual and unending remorse. Job feared, lest his ^' land 
and furrows should cry against him;" and let the modem 
tradesman beware lest his weights and measures, his ledger 
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and his eonscieiioe bear witness against him when God shall 
make inquisitioa lor blood." ^ Diyers weights are an abomt- 
nation onto the Lord; and a fidse balance is not good.** 

Beware of the great deceiver who told Adam and £ve that 
they afaooU ^be as gods," when his design was to degrade 
them ^hAm the boMts that perish." The deeeitfalness ef 
flin is moat httl, sinoe it attracts by flattery^ and destrojt by 
dehirion. It presents fiisrinating smiles^ but ctmeeals the do- 
reai&at; offers the bait, but hides theho<dc; talks of freedoca 
and indnlgenoe,' bnt oondncts to slavery the most atgeet and 
destmctkm the most dire. Though wickedness be sweet in 
the deodver^s mouth, ^though he hide it nnder bis tongue; 
though he qpare it» and Ibmke it not; bat keep it stall within 
his month ; yet his meat in his bowels is tamed^ it is the gaD. 
of asps within him." It is the decree of God, that both rea- 
son and conscience shall condemn the deceitful man and scourge 
him foreyer. Young man! studiously shun associates who 
would induce you to lie and cheat They may palliate the 
crime, secrete its enormity, and for a while blind your eyes ; 
but no finite power can assert the destiny of the guilty, nor 
conceal the awful pit of his eternal ruin. 

** Oh, coned, cnrsed Sin ! traitor to Qod, 
And miner of man ! mother of Wo, 
And Death and Hell, — wretched, yet seeking worse 
Foliated most, jet wallowing fh the mire ; 
Most mad, yet drinking Frenzy's giddy cap ; 
Depth ever deepening, darkness darkening still; 
Folly for wisdom, gnilt for innocence ; 
Anguish for raptare, and for hope despair; 
Destroyed destroying ; in tormenting pained ; 
Unawed by wrath ; by mercy nnredaimed j 
Thing most unsightly, most foriom, most sad— 
Thy tune on earth is past, thy war with God 
And holmeas : bat who, oh, who shall tell, 
Thy nmepentable and niinons thoughts? 
Thy sighfi, thy groans ? Who reckon thy baming tears, 
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And damiMMl looki of ererlM-u^ e*.w, 
Where now, with those who took Uieir part with thee 
Thou sitt*8t in Hell, gnawed by the eternal Worm — 
To hurt no more, on all the holy hills 1" 

SajB Solomon, ^The couiuiek of the widDed aie deedt** 
Such were the oounseb of Joeeph^a brethren to dedbive their 
£ither ; of Daniel's foes, under the pretence of honcHing the 
king; of Sanbellat, under the doak of friendship ; of Hainan, 
■nder the profession of patriotism ; of Herod, under the hjpo- 
catJtical appearance of worshipping the in&nt Saviour; in all 
which instanoesy the ^ corrupt fountain" of man's heart sent 
forth only ^bitter waters," as desoladng as thej were Impure. 

One of the prov eibs declares, ^ As righteousness tendeth to 
life ; so he that pursueth eTil pursueth it to his own death.** 
He may be one, 

" Who having, nnto truth, by telling oft, 
Made snch a sinner of his memory, 
To credit his own lie.'^ 

But though he ^ worketh a deceitful work," until the habit 
of fraud has become predominant in his nature, his doom, so 
&r from being averted, will be fearfullj enhanced. Says one, 
^ How Grod laughs in heayen at the frivolous fetches of craftj 
politicians, and when they think themselves most sure, shames 
them with a detection, with a defeat ! What an idleness it is 
for foolish hypocrites to hope they can dance in a net, unseen 
of heaven T As God rules on high, ill-doing must incur a 
fitting penalty in the regions below. There is no power in 
sin to arrest the accelerated rapidity of its own downward ca- 
reer. The deceiver pursues evil to his own death. Abime- 
lech doubtless expected peace as the result of his murderous 
work, but found remorse. Ahab anticipated rest from the 
riddance of Naboth, but encountered reproofs which were to 
his tortured soul like the ^ piercings of a sword." If such are 
the pangs even in this Hfe, what will be the intensity of friture 

22 
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WO? The descripdoQ of the poet oontainB Bomethmg more 
than mere hncj, — it teems with awftil trutL 

" Great day of revelation 1 in the grave 
The hypocrite had left his mask ; and stood 
In naked vglinesa. He was a man 
Who stole the Urery of the court of heayen, 
To senre the devil in ; in virtne's gaise 
Devoarcd the widow's house and orphan's bread ', 
In holy phrase transacted yillanies 
That common sinners durst not meddle with. 
At sacred feast, he sat among the saints, 
And with his guilty hands touched the holiest things. 
And none of sin lamented more, or sighed 
More deeply, or with graver countenance, 
Or longer prayer, wept o'er the dying man. 
Whose infant children, at the moment, he 
Planned how to rob : in sermon style he bought, 
And sold, and lied : and salutations made 
In Scripture tertns ; he prayed by quantity 
And with his repetitions long and loud, 
All knees were weary : with one hand he put 
A penny in the urn of poverty. 
And with the other took a shilling out. 
On charitable lists — those trumps which told 
The public ear, who had in secret done 
The poor a benefit, and half the alms 
They told of, took themselves to keep them sounding — 
He blazed his name, more pleased to have it diere 
Than in the book of life. Seest thou the man ! 
A serpent with an angel's voice ! a grave 
With flowers bestrewed ! and yet few were deceived. 
His virtues being over-done, his face 
Too grave, his prayers too long, his charities 
Too pompously attended, and his speech 
Larded too frequently, and out of time 
With serious phraseology — were rents 
That in his garments opened in spite of him. 
Thro' which the well accustomed eye could see 
The rottenness of his heart. None deeper blushed. 
As in the all-piercing light he stood exposed, 
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No longer herding with the holj ones : 

Yet still he tried to bring his coantenance 

To sanetimonions seeming; bat, meanwhile, 

The shame within, now visible to all, 

His purpose baulked ; ^he righteous smiled, and even 

Despair itself some signs of laughter gave, 

As ineffectually be strove to wipe 

His brow, that inward guiltiness defiled. 

Detected wretch 1 of all the reprobates. 

None seemed maturer for the flames of hell ; 

Where still his &ce, from ancient custom wears 

A holy air, which says to all that pass 

Him by : I was a hypocrite en earthJ* 

This is vivid and strong language, but it is justified by the 
word of God. "The way of the wicked is as darkness; 
they know not at wlu^ they stumble." Without guidance, 
eomfort^ safety, or peac&, the selfl^h deceiver hurries along 
tiU " his feet stumble on the dark mountains/' and he sinks in 
"the blackness of darkness forever." "Evil pursueth sin- 
ners." Cadn, Achan, and myriads like them are witnesses, 
that the universe has no refuge for guilt, and the delay of 
centuries does not weaken the certointy of punishment As 
sure as the shadow follows the substance, as the avenger a£ 
blood pursued the manslayer — " evil shall hunt the violent 
man to overthrow him." The career of deception at length 
is ended. The gulf of terrific retribution yawns wide at the 
detected culprit's feet. He is hurled over the brink, and 
then 

^* One long, loud shriek swells on the air. 
The thrilling cry of dark despair, 
And all is sad and silent there." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

FLATTEBYi 
OB9 THB LUBKIHO rOE. 

In ProY. 26: 28, it is said that ^ a fkUAering mouth warketh 
nun." The nature of fbrttery, and the ruin it nmnks, will be 

nn<hLl<Mi m tho. prpawnt iHawiamnn- Let US piOOeed tO lemark, 

that flattery ism matter indifferent to none; is most influential 
where it is least deserred; and is fitaUj pemidoos on all who 
blindly yidd themselres to its oontrd. 

lathe first place, however much flattery may be denooneed^ 
few or no peiscxis are saperiw to ks influence. A cynical 
^Kai-iftiMi or religions down may aspire to be thought above 
the weaknesses of vamty, and of sndi a rq^utaiioa he will be 
most vain at heart; stall is he excessively alive to the ^oerono- 
nioos compliments of praisey" and to tell him that he cannot 
be flattered is to flatter him most effectually. Glenalvon un* 
derstood this when he exdaimed, 

" Honey'd assent, 
How pleasant art tfaon to the taste of man, 
And woman alaol flattery direet 
Baraly disgusts. They httle know mankind 
Who doubt its operation: 'tis my key, 
And opes the wicket of the human heart" 

Shrewd adventurers, in order to obtain what they desire, 
speak what they do not beUeve, and the basest flattery often 
obtains what substantial merit and sound reason would never 
procure. A member of the Grammont &mOy one day found 
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cardinal Bichelieu employed in jumping, and, with all ihe cun- 
ning flattery of a Frenchman and a courtier, offered to jump 
against him. He suffered the man of political power to jump 
higher, and soon after found himself rewarded with a lucrative 
office. 

" The firmest pnrpose of a human heart, 
To well-tim*d, artfdl flattery may yield." 

Many specious maxims have obtained general credence in 
the world which are in reality false. Among these is the say- 
ing that ^ old birds are not to be caught with chaff.'' Whereas 
the fact o^n is that, ^ The older the bird, the more he flatters 
lumself that he is worth catching. He is easily caught, were 
it worth while ; but you have caught nothing, perhaps, when 
you have got him. Chaff is too valuable, too precious, to be 
expended wastefully ; and because you are not so silly as to 
throw powder away, he conceives himself to be shot-proof. 
As nobody tries to catch him, he fondly persuades himself that 
his own exceeding cunning secures him from capture. ' Take 
me if you can,' chirps he ; and goes dodging about the woods, 
as though a flock of golden vultures were pursuing him. He 
is quite safe. He has not the felicity of being in peril. The 
young condor, pressed even by vulgar appetite, will not do him 
the honor of dining upon him. His toughness and antiquity 
are sure safeguards. He is only not captured, because there 
is nothing captivating about him. But if, by any chance, he 
hath a tail-feather flt for plucking, or a bone worthy the dis- 
tinction of being picked, then is your old bird in imminent 
danger, for you may catch him when you like with half a pinch 
of chaff. The tender foxling, not arrived at the maturity of 
slyness, who never tasted chicken of his own btealing, shall 
take him without a ruffle of his plumage — only by pronounc- 
ing its dingy brown to be rich crimson. 

" What flocks of old birds flutter about in society, all sure 
that they never shall be caged, and all safe until a lure is laid 
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IbrllMml Bottlie longer 11167 Mv«, tin fe8BdiMieebav« they 
ofmToidiiigtlie trap. The older they grow, tiie dend^er IIm 
means of escape. Hie starched matron is fain to put &ilk in 
the ecHnpBment whidi, m her day <^ yonlh and grace, she 
knew to be ncmsense. She is now only half-handsome, and 
can no longer affi>rd to think her eyes less brilliant than she is 
tdd they are. She must make up, by exaggerating what is 
left, for the loss of idiat is gcme. She is not now in a condi- 
tion to call a fine remark rank flattery ; she is obliged to be- 
Heve in self-defence. If her mirror will not admit of this, she 
has other resooroes; she has sage counsel, admirable jud^ 
ment^ perfect knowledge of the world. Admire these, and 
with a dignity whidi yon call Siddonian, she confesses that she 
is yours. You have only to convert the compliment to her 
beauty at twenty, into a tribute to her sagacity at fifty-five. 
Tell her she is not to be imposed upon, and you impose upon 
hor effectually. Adndre her penetration, aad you will not 
Hod her imp^etrable.*' 

** Would aamt god the giftie gie ns 
To £ee ounelyes as others see us.** 

Says Solomon, << As the fining-pot for silver, and the furnace 
for geld; so is a man to Ms praise.'' Fulsome adulation is a 
severer trial to the strength of principle than reproach. The 
strongest test to a man, the most searching furnace for his 
hearty is flattery. ^ K he is vain and light," says bishop HaU^ 
<<he will be puffed up with it. If he be wise and 8o]id,he will 
be no whit moved therewith." The universal influence of adu- 
lation, the baseness of its motives, and the worthlessness of its 
objects orduuffily, are well set forth in the flawing sketch by 
Gowper. 

" Man praises man. The rabble all alive, 
From tippling benches, cellars, stalls, and sties, 
Swarm in the streets. The statesman of the day, 
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▲ pompeoB and •km-mimsig jMgpeaat, comes. 

Some thoai him, and some hang upon his car, 

To gaze an his eyes, and bless him. Maidens wave 

Their kerchiefe, and old women weep for joy : 

While others, not so satisfied, nnhorse 

The gilded equipage, and, taming loose 

Wa steeds, Qsnrp a plaee ihej well deserre. 

Why t what has oharm'dtiiemf Hatii he saved the Slate f 

Ko. Doth he purpose its salvatiott ? Ko» 

Enchanting novelty, that moon at full, 

That finds out every crevice of the head 

That is not sound and perfect, hath in theirs 

Wrought this distQit>ance. Bat the wane iS near, 

And his own eattle most snffiee him soon. 

Thus idly do we waste the breath of praise, 

And dedicate a tribate, in its use 

And jast direction sacred, to a thing 

Doom'd to the dnst, or lodged already there." 

The profesied Quistian who yields to flediietiye flnfct^y is 
ingreatperiL A haughty demeanor; << loving to hare the pre- 
eminence;" a saperdlions fcmdnees to give an i^inion, and 
quick offence if it be not taken — this is die dross of the wise 
man's fiunace, not the gold. But when a man is humbled by 
praise, conscious howlittle he deserves it, bearing his honors 
meekly, and perpetually stimulated to more beneficent deeds, 
dien does the purging fiame not only prove the reaf metal, 
but brings out << a vessel of honor, meet for the Master^s use." 

Beware of bestowing or seeking praise unadvisedly. Said 
die excellent Mr. Simeon, ^We should feel as if our ears 
were stung with blasphemy, when we discover any attempt to 
transfer the crown of glory irom the head of the Bedeemer to 
that of any of his servants." And the pious Flavel with great 
propriety exclaims, <<ChristianI thou knowest thou earnest 
gunpowder about thee. Desire those that carry fire to keep 
at a distance. It is a dangerous crisis, when a proud heart 
meets with fiattering lips." Absalom was tried in the fining- 
pot, and found ^reprobate silver." Herod, infiated by the 
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boiBterooB prake of his flatteren, ^ gave not God the f^osj^ 
and was blasted in eternal shame. On the eontrary, Joseph 
and David maintained their humility in the midst of offidal ad- 
vancement and universal admiration; Daniel preserved his 
consistency when most severely tempted ; the apostles dung 
with singleness of heart to their Master's g^iy, when all the 
world tempted them to be recreant, and thus did they become 
model-heroes, whose sterling worth the furnace only made 
more bright 

We have said that flattery is a matter of indifference to none. 
Let it be observed, secondly, that it is often the most effective 
where it is least deserved. Persons of the least intrinsic merit 
are usually the most vain, and the most easily inflated with 
' hollow praise. In every community, there are those who de- 
light to ^ rain sacrificial whisperings in the ear" of those who 
are as vain and frivolous as themselves. But ^ he that loves 
to be flattered, is worthy of the flatterer ;" the parties thus mu- 
tually engaged in fulsome adulation, are commonly of equal 
degradation and the victims of each other*s guile. 

" No Yisor does become black yillany, 
So well as soft and tender flattery." 

The danger lies in the passionate fondness of the human 
heart for attention. Especially is this to be observed in fe- 
males ; whatever may be the motives of the courtier, he who 
is most assiduous will in all probability be the most successful. 
Says the shrewd author of Lacon, ^ In the first place — ^prefer- 
ence and precedence are indispensable articles with them, if 
we would have our favors graciously received; they look, 
moreover, to the mode, the manner, and the address, rather 
than to the value of the obligation, and estimate it more by 
the time, the cost, and the trouble we may have expended up- 
on it, than by its intrinsic worth. Attention is ever current 
coin with the ladies, and they weigh the heart much more 
scrupulously than the hand. A wealthy suitor purch^es a 
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miftehfbr fab iddyStadded with gema; aa srtifieer molw a fiur 
less oostlj one for his favorite, and I need not add whidi wSl 
be most pft^tbaalj receired, sinoe there will be one person 
aft least in the worH vho wiU be certain that dnring the whole 
process <^the £Eibrication of the present, the donor was think- 
ing of her &r whom it was designed.'' 

But tins finble is by no means limited to any one dais or 
sex. We are all more or less the dupes of those who, ^ with 
bated breath and whispering humbleness,** sway more by their 
empty praise than the best logician can by argument 

^ O that men's ears should be 
To counsel deaf, bnt not to flattery T 

Persons are always affected most by extravagant encomi- 
ums on what they least possess. A girl with a prettily insipid 
fiuie and vacant skull will not thank you for be-praising her 
beauty ; that is a matter of course ; but intimate that she has 
intellect, that she is << smart," and you throw her into absolute 
ecstasy. On the other hand, tell the andent juvenile who 
^ with age and envy has grown into a hoop," that she posi- 
tively bears << wreathed smiles, such as hang on Hebe's cheek," 
and you have sublimated her at once into the third heavens, 
from which sublime altitude of self-esteem she blesses you with 
all the affection left in her withered heart Now any one yet 
rqjoioing in a few gleams of common sense can by this rule tell 
in on instant whether the suitor is sincere or not It is cer- 
tain that ^ where &ir is nol, praise cannot mend the. brow ;" 
and if one praises in us qualities which we are consdous of not 
possessing, it is evident the flatterer is treacherous in spirit, 
and courts fovors he does not deserve. 

Let it never be forgotten that the most imminent peril lies 
in trusting one's fortunes for a moment to such a lurking foe 
In him <<nought is certain save the uncertainty of all." Such 
<< lovers swear more performance than they are able, and yet 
reserve an ability that they never perform; vowing more than 
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the perfectiMi of ten, and difldmrgiiig less than the teofih part 
irfone." 

It is not ibe object of the flatterer to signalize merit and in- 
spire confidence, so much as to screen foibles and stimtdate lust 
He would involve his victim in inextricable rain through the 
blinding influence of corrupt adulation ; and in this he usuaUj 
sucoeeds, as a Htde grease covers a great quantity of poor broth. 

" O, what may man within him hide, 
Though angel on the outward side.** 

Solomon warns us to '^go from the presence of a foolish man, 
when thou perceivest not in him the lips of knowledge." Fel- 
lowship with unprincipled flatterers is the prelude to impotent 
and eternal remorse. Occasional contact with such persons 
may be necessary in the ordinary affairs of life, but let such 
interviews be as few and brief as possible. If you perceive a 
disposition to speak flippantly of virtuous conduct and sacred 
duties, go immediately from his presence, else ^ she who de- 
liberates is damned." 

" That, sir, which senres and seeks for gain, 
And follows bat for form, 
Will pack when it begins to rain, 

And leave thee in the storm/' 

Courtesy is always a becoming grace, but the guardianship of 
personal honor is something more — ^it is a most sacred obli- 
gation. Whenever the lurking foe would insinuate his perni- 
cious influence within the holy precincts where stands the 
" shrine of virtue," do not sacrifice purity to complacency, but 
repel the wretched invader at once, telling him, " you play 
the spaniel, and think with wagging of your tongue to win me." 
Ben Jonson was right when he said, 

" Of all wild beasts, preserve me from a tyrant; 
And of all tame — a flatterer." 
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BqI^ we again r^iiark, that irbtfl is here deprecafced 10 not im- 
congenial to the natural taste of depraved mankind In dus 
melancholj &ct, lies our greatest bane. In the words of Dean 
Swifl^ it must be confessed, 

"^ 'Tis an old maxim in the schools, 
That flattery's the food of fools ; 
Yet now and then, your men of wit 
Will condescend to take a bit." 

The old and admirable bishop Leighton makes the following 
remarks on the topic now under consideration. 

^ Art imitates nature, and the nearer it comes to nature in 
its effects, it is the more excellent Grace is the new nature 
of a Christian, and h jpocrisy that art that counterfeits it ; and 
the more exquisite it is in imitation, it is the more plausible to 
men, but the more abominable to Gk>d. It may frame a spir- 
itual man in image so to the life, that not only others, but even 
the hypocrite himself, may admire it, and favoring his own ar- 
tifice, may be deceived so far as to say and to think it lives, 
and fall in love with it ; but he is no less abhorred by the 
Searcher of hearts, than pleasing to himself. Surely this mis- 
chief of hypocrisy can never be enough inveighed against. 
Wben reli^on is in request, it is the chief malady of the diurch, 
and numbers die of it; though, because it is a subtile and in- 
ward evil, it be little perceived. It is to be feared there are 
many sick of it, that look well and comely in Grod's outward 
worship, and they may pass well in good weather, in times of 
peace ; but days of adversity are days of triaL The prosper- 
ous state of the church makes hypocrites, and her distress dis- 
covers them ; but if they escape such trial, there is one inevi- 
table day coming, wherein all secret things shall be made mani- 
fest Men shall be turned inside out; and amongst all sinners 
that shall then be brought before that judgment^seat, the most 
deformed sight shall be an unmarked hypocrite, and the hea- 
viest sentence shall be hi& portion." 
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TW ffiw^nhHieiw of die iMt dy, modi'mofe ^BKriy gPfm 
tbm cbee obier? «tk « in th» pro wB t lifc^ wffl »iM^ 

* Vot ahrajTf do (he (kirest floirerg diffiue 
The ridiest odon, nor the spedded didls 
Ooneeal the genu." 

The DMMt dmdlj pfoject id often draped in ihe fidreei reli- 
Cpons hahllinHmta, beoMue the worse the intent is, the better 
•ppeennee it desires to make. No devil is so dangerous as 
the religkras deviL Heisa9heepifithoat»aifolfwiifai%ir]io, 
if he erer speaks trath wiU oonfessy 



''Why, I eta tmile^ and marder while I snule; 
And cry content to that which grieyes my hearty 
And wet my cheek with artificial tears; 
And ftime my fine to aH oceasiona." 

The waj in which fiendish fiatterers sometimes pot oh an 
air of sanctity to aooompHsh their infernal purposes is ftidy 
nocea oy an oKi ooounensator on a weii anown ocnpcure mo* 
dent. ^ When the denlhimsdf puts on gravity and re^^ioD, 
whoeanmarvd at the hypocrisji^ men? WeUranjlawd 
men be good preaehersy when Satan himsdf can play the 
prophet When are those ignorants, that think eharitahly of 
diaima and speUsy becanse they find nothing in them bat good 
words? What prophet oonld speak better words than this 
devil in Samuel's mantle? Neither is there at any time so 
moch danger of that evil spirit, as when he speaks best 

^I could wonder to hear Satan preadi thus prophetiealbf) 
tf I did not know, that as he was once a good angel, so he can 
stSl act what he was. While Sanl was in consultataon of 
sparing Agag» we shall never find that Satan would lay any 
blodc in his way: yea, then he was a prompt orator to indnce 
him into that an ; now that it is past and gone, he can lade 
SanI with fearful denundadons of judgment Till we have 
sinned, Satan is a parasite; when we hove canned, he is a ty<* 



zmL What caiea be to flatter any iDCB^whMi he haik what 
he wgold? Now, kis mtlj waik k to t&nify and ^r^frrH; 
that he maj eojoy what he halh won: how madi better k ia 
senriflg that master, whe^ when we are most dejected with the 
cQSttcienoe of evil, hearteoa ua with inward comldrt, andapeaka 
peace to the soul in the midst of tumult!" 

Aa is. the prinoe of deeesYers so are all his childieB, fidse^ 
in profaBsioDs. of esteem, foad of the slightest brealih of praise, 
recreant to all vows, and most treacheioaa to the most osnfid* 
lag. Saj& Dr. Yoong, 

" A man I kaew, wii» tlved Hpon a snutoi 
Aed well it M him; he kx^'d phunpt aad fiur*. 
WhU* laoksst tmioii^ foaia'd thioiig^ •vwjr vein ; 
XfiTiog, he fiMm'd oa every fool alune;. 
And, dying, cnrsed the fri^d on whom he lived*^ 

Thus fiir in wr discuasioik we have remarked, first, tihat 
flatteiy k indifferent to none; and, secondly^ At it is mo<t 
inflaential on persons of the least merit Weremaik,lUrdlj, 
its i»fiiiieaee ia pemidoiis on all who bHsdl j jieU tkemaelTes 
taitscontroL God said to Abvahara,^ Walk before me, and 
be thou /km;^/' be sincere; arealdbaraoteraadm^i^shani; 
be entire, somid^ and net a hollow resemUaooe*-^ hjpecritei^ 
Pittaoue, an ancient philosopher, challenging Phikn, the Athoi* 
zdan oiqitaiay to singjb combat^ oariied a net privaAelj, and so 
OTereame him. Such is the habitual procedure rf deo^ptiTe 
flatterers,, bat the tmei man scorns ta employ means so base* 
So fiur fixMtt oourtmg adulationi hia indigoai^ protestation is^ 
^ He does me douhle wiong, tbt^ wounds Hie with the iflatteries 
of yatongue.'^ 

But the lurking foe, whose ia&mj language eaonot fiiBf 
pain^ has no scmples of conscience. His highest ambilaon is 
to ^sport an hour with beantT^s chain, then cast it idljr bj/ 
To him the bumiag Unes are My addressed) 

*' Thy lore is Inst, thy friendship all a cheat, 
Thy smiles hypocrisy, thy words decett" 

23 
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Fkttecy is pernicioasy beoause it excites in the mind an 
idea of some good quality which it does not possess. When 
■AleTander the Gi^it had received finom an arrow a wound 
that woidd not heal, he said to his parasites, you say that I 
am Jnpiter^s son, but this wound proves me a feeUe man. 
Undeserved praise is always &tal in its effects on the vain- 
glorious dupe. More danger lurks in adulation than in abuse, 
since it is the slaver that kills, and not the bite. Thej who 
are vorackxis of vain compliments, drink firom a Ciroean cup, 
which first exhilarates to madness and then destroys. Says 
the author of the Christian Companion, ^Ah! how many 
young men mi^ have been very good, who are now exceed* 
ingly bad, by heai^ening to flatterers, and affecting flattery? 
Flattery undid young Behoboam, Ahab, Herod, Nero, Alex- 
ander, etc Flatterers are soul-murderers, they are soul-un- 
doers ; thej are like evil surge(»is, that skin over the wound, 
but never heal it. 

^ Smooth talk proves often sweet poison. Flattery is the 
very spring and mother of all impiety ; it blows the trumpet, 
and draws poor souls into rebellion against God, as Sheba 
drew Israel to rebel against David; it put our first parents 
upon tasting the forbidden fruit ; it put Absalcmi upon dethron- 
ing his fisither ; it put Haman upon plotting the ruin of the 
Jews; it put Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, upoa rebelling 
against Moses ; it makes men call evil good, and good evil, 
darkness li^t, and light darkness. It puts persons upon neg- 
lecting the means of grace, upon understanding the means of 
grace : it puts men upon abusing God, slighting Christ, and 
vexing the Spirit ; it unmans a man, it makes him call black 
white, and white black; it makes a man change pearls for peb- 
bles, and gold for counters ; it makes a man judge himself 
wise, when he is foolish ; knowings when he is ignorant ; holy, 
when he is profane ; free, when he is a prisoner ; rich, when 
he is poor; high, when he is low; fiill, when he is empty; 
happy, when he is miserable. 
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^ Ah! young men and joung women, take heed of flatter* 
ers, they are the very worst of sinners ; they are left of God, 
blinded by Satan, hardened in sin, and ripened for helL" 

** A man that flattereth his neighbor spreadeth a net for his 
feef In view of this and other Scriptures, Bnnyan's pil* 
grims were warned — ^ Beware of the fiMtrvrP Yet, "for- 
getting to read the note of directions about the way," they fell 
into his net, and, even though deiivered, were justly punished 
for their folly. " Some, that smile, have in their hearts, I 
fear, milliiHis of mischief.*' Unwary souls are easily tempted, 
and unstable Christians are constantly in danger of a falL 
Beware of the lurking foe. Says Helen Plumptre, ^ Surely it 
is enough for us to have foes within and without to contend 
with, without having snares for our feet laid by our fellow- 
pflgrims. Oh ! it is a cruel thing to ^/So^^. The soul is often 
more exhausted and injured by disentangling itself fix>m these 
nets, than by the hottest contest with principalities and powers. 
Those who have once known the torture the believer under- 
goes, while this poison is pervading his soul, the bitter, lower- 
ing medicines he must take as antidotes, the fnghtfol oblivion 
of lessons of humility which he has been studying for years, 
will, I think (unless much under the influence of the enemy 
of souls), not administer the noxious potion a second time.'' 
The feet of many strong men "have been unexpectedly en- 
tan^ed. The parasites of Darius deifled him for a month, to 
make him the tool and victim of their malicious plot Ziba's 
smooth words drew David into deep disgrace ; and, by listen- 
ing to lying prophets, Ahab became infatuated by flattery, and 
was soon involved in njin. 

" 'Tis too much proved, — that, with deyotion's yisage, 
And pioas action, we do sugar o'er 
The devil himself." 

But let us remember the words of Sdomon, ^ Hell and de- 
fltraction are before the Lord : how much nK»e then the hearts 
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hangs bj them: hehid wontto rag^hishair,aiidwafipioiid 
to find H 80 hetkYji now his hair poiaeth the weight of his 
bodjy and makes his bcoden his torment. It is no marvel if 
his own hair turned traitor to him who durst rise up against 
his fitfher. That part^ which is misused by man to sin, is 
oommoolj emjdojed by Gkid to revenge: the revenge that it 
woiketh for God, makes amends for the ofienoe whereto it is 
drawn against God. The veiy beast whereon Absalom sat, 
as weary to bear so nnnatoral a burden, resigns over his load 
to the tree of justice : there hangs Absalom between heaven 
and earth, as one that was hated and abandoned both of earth 
and heaven; as if God meant to prescribe this punishment for 
traitors: Absalom, Ahithophel, and Judas, die all one death: 
so let them perish that dare lift up their band against God's 
anointed r* 

Nothing is more commim than for the wicked to use right- 
eousness as their doak. It has been suggested that, if Satan 
shoold write a book, it would be in praise of virtue, because 
the good would purchase it for use, and the bad for ostentation. 
Under the assumption of profound esteem, the flatterer, intent 
on mining his victim, wears an outward expression of fidetity 
as foreign to his heart, as a smile upon the fooe of the dead. 
The kiss of the apostate was the most bitter earthly ingredient 
in the agonies which Christ endured. 

" An open foe may prove a cone, 
Bat a pretended friend is wone." 

Beware of flattery and flatterers. Guard against confiding in 
those who lack high moral principle, and lurk in your path 
only to betray and destroy. << Truth loves open dealing;" 
but the &lse-hearted ever go masked, and rest not till their 
unsuspecting dupe is plunged into inextricable and eternal de- 
spair. In the language of Pollok, 

** Take one example, one of female wo. 
Loved by her fitther, and a mother's love, 



tli^ cannot in tKeir heafts honor ^efiMc^^^ 1B6 tfiiey eiiiiiM»t 
«8teem lihode whom they^find like unto Uieni^ e«pecia£y tb^ 
despise those whom thej obseive to he «id tase ttid id^f^ as 
agioDst their own judgment and eooseieiicid to ftar Hnielr ^dis- 
pleasnre, ttt to regard tlieir eensare ; looklag upon ih^m as 
Tttsals to theff humer, and renegadoeis from (heir own non- 
science.'' 

No persons are in greater dfemger than those wbo Mart to 
tihe ffimiles of tMs deceitfol woiM. lis i^llow eonrteito atid 
nnsnbstanfcifll li^andiednnents are m&slt treaekeaeoad when tiiejr 
seem most £ur. Its frowns are Sato, because we kmm hm 
to regard them; but its most captivatii^iavors are wt«!tfay of 
nothing but suspicion, because lihej are jMoffipted only 1^ sel^ 
islmess and deceit. 1£, trosting to our ^es iidsfyy we impK- 
citlj follow nothing but external signs and fascinating appeaf- 
ainceB, we riiaU be veiy lik^ to meel; elthiar tmrninglod Also- 
hood, or imeertain tralh. llie holy propbeit Samuel was thns 
led asthiy with respect to the fine aspect ^Saal$ Iml he who 
judges not by the outWMd appearance c^nrectod the ^pra- 
lieuncms of his servant saying, *< Look not on hafi eotmtenaace) 
nor on the hdght ei his sttttare, because I have refbsed him; 
for God seeth not as man seelh.^ 

Nothing is more toisaife to be tnisle^ than the &ir protes- 
tations of a false heart. Ammon too confidin^y went to ft 
feast in the house of Tamar, and when his heart was merry 
with wine, Absalom suddenly smote him to death. The retri- 
bution which this lurking foe met was striking ; he was caught 
by the hair in the branches of an oak, and Urns miserably ex- 
pired. Says one, ^ Absajom was comely, and he knew it well 
enough : his haur was no small piece of his beauty, nor matter 
of his pride ; it was his wont to cut it once a year, not for that 
it was too long, but too heavy ; his heart would have borne it 
longer, if his neck had not complained : and now the justice of 
God hath plaited a halter of those locks» Those tresses had 
fonnerly hanged loosely dishevelled on his shoulders s now he 
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Not wialoiMd fiNT bj unyoled l^ood, 
Nor by tho Spirit that mysterious woii8» 
Unssnctified. Aloud her fiAther cursed 
That day his guilty pride wMch would not own 
A daughter whom the God of hearen and earth 
Was not ashamed to cs^ his ownj and ha 
Who ruined her, read from her holy look« 
That pieroed him with perdition, manifold, 
lis lentenoe, buniing with TindictiTe fire." 



Ol ifhellhas a pit hotter and nMNne iatolerable than aQ the 
resty a just God must surd/ reserve iit for tbe liurkiB^ foe — 
the sedaoer damned. 
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Tn iMnitioii of Ttadicn, and an fatM«rted ia •danlim, ta larlltd to Am ▼■Iwfck 
feoe presented. They are oonfidentlj oommended m the beet lext-booka i& their eevcnl 
JapMliiienti of laamfaigp and hav* raeeif«d the hii^eet en n t mei ida tt o aa b 

flnWint wMt flmtftal Booka of dU kiads amnrtlad wbotaaole aad nML on the 
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VBIVCIPLSS OF ZOdLOOT; Touching the Stmctnre, Develop- 
ment, Distribution, and Natunl Arrangement of the Backs of AmxALs, 
living and extinct, with nnmerons illustrations. For the use of Schools 
and Colleges. Part I., Compakatiyb Phtsioioot. By Louis Agabbiz 
and Augustus A. Gouid. 

JBxtroett ^xmi Me JV^/tece* 

**T1w deiign of Ihit ina!k U to ftamith an epitome of the leadhtg prindlplef <rir th« Klemsa 
of Zoology, aa deduced ftom the present stale of knowledge, so iUustrated as to be intetligiUo 
to the beginning student No similar treatise now exists in this eoantrx, and Indeed, some 
of the tomes hare not been tonehed npon in the langnage, nnless in a strictly teehnical 
Ibrm, and in scattered articles.'* 

** Being designed for American students, the illnstrations hare been drawn, as fkr as noe- 
rfble, from American objects. • • • Popalar names hare been empioyed as flur as possible, 
and to the scientiflc names an EngUsh termination has senerany been given. Th« nrst part 
Is deroted to Comparative FhyriM(wy, as the iMuis of (Saasiilcation t the second, to Srstem- 
atie ZoSk^y, in wliieh the principles of Classification wlil be appHed, and tike principal 
groups of animals fariefly oharactenied.'* 

KOBXBV FBSVCE LITBBATTTBE; By L. Batmond Db Vin- 
couR, formerly lecturer in the Royal Athenseum of Paris, member of the 
Institute of France, &c. American edition, brought bown to the present 
day^ and revised with notes by William S. Ohasb. With a fine portrait 
of Lamabtise. 

*** This Tnattsehaa reeelTed th» highest praise as a comprehensive aod tiiorongh survey 

of the varlons departmento of Modem French Literature. It contains Uograi^cal and 

eritleal notes of all the prominent names in Rillosophy, Criticism, History, Bomanee, 

Foatry, and tlie Drama i and presento a friU and fanportial eonsidemtlon of the Political 

Tendencies of France, as they may be traced in the writings of authors equally conspieu- 

ous as fleholars and as Statesmen. Mr. Chase, who has been th« Paiidan eoirespondent of 

aeveral leading periodicals of this country, is well quaUfled, from a prolonged residence in 

France* his fluniliari^ with its Literature, and by a personal aequaintanco with many of 

tiiase authors, to introduce the work of De VWeour to the Amerieaii pubUo. 

<* This it the only complete trsalln of the kind on this sukjcct, either in Frsnch or Eng. 
Vah, and has reodved the highest commendation. Mr. Chase Is well qualiflad to introduae 
the work to the public The book cannot fhil to be both usaftil and popular."— JVeielciri; 
Mwmtimg FoaL 

** l i tera tu r e and FoHtf cs are more closely allied than many are aware of. It is parttoo- 
lariy so in Franco; and the woik announced by tills learned French writer wiU, donbaeai^ 
ha sm«^ soaght after.**— riW<8hrmtol,Jhis<tfn. 

<• Mir. Chase b entirely competent ftir the iMtk ha has uadsrtahan la the pfaaeat I 
Bis Introduction and notes have doubtleaa added mmdito the i«kM of tha^ ^ ~ 
to the Amaiieaa reader."— XveiUmg ChuetUt Josto» 
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tJD^is on Mwm$, 



THE MIMIONARY ENTKRPRI8C | A CoUectkm <a DUmmqum 
on CbiUtlwi Minioiui, by Axnerioan Authors. Edited by Baboh 
Stow, D.D. Second Thoasand. Price 86 cents. 



>ir «« 4«ffl«i to pirt into th« kMidt of ft Jbnln«r • Mr whiWIloB of Om ciVMitarMd 

]▼• hlai ttdt Totama. Ton Imetv k«t* oRMrm 



•ptaffl of tiM AMMleaa ekvrck* wo wMild ^Ivo 

• Ibv diteoui— , pcooeliod ftoaa time to ttaie, bj differoBt lAdiTMaalf, of dMaoit 
•i obreaoMtoaooo havo dooMuidod tkom t and yov aco tlio statu* and fcol 



tiM Mbo of tko AiMftoai Chweh In thcoo diMCMnot with • eortafai^ not to bo 

*« Ton 000 llM hMi talont of tlio AmcrieoB chorch. We vontvm tho aaMitkm, that no 
Mrtkm in tho wortil haa ra^ an omonnt of Ibpeolbl, avallablo tdont In Its polpU. Th* 
OAonj, dtfoetaooi, oeopo, and iatdloctaol ■pWt of the Amerieoa chonb U wondaAd. In 
this hook, tho diseonises by Dr. Booehcr, Pkoo. Wajbuid, end the Hot. Dr. Stone of tho 
Episeopol chnreh, are omons the rmj hl|^cst exUbUlons of logical oonrectncss. ood tmnt- 
Inf. poiNdar toror. TUs Tolnino wfll hare a wide elcenlatlon.*'--rA6 A'ew Emglumder. 



■* This woik eontdtts flfleon sonnons on Mlaalona, bj Rev. Dn. Wwrlond, Oriffln, Andep. 
son, WnVaaM, Boeehor, lOler, Fidlar. Beman, Slono, Maaon, and by Bcr. Meo "^-^ 
" r.aadUe. It to a ileh tnaann, which ai^ht to be In tho poasesrion of ereiy 



THE GREAT OOMMIMION ; Or, the Christian Ohnreh oonttitated 
and charged to oonYeythe Gospel to the World. A Prize Essay. By 
JoHM Hakris, D.D. With an Introdnctoty Essay, by W. B. Williams, 
D.D. Fifth Thousand. Price $1.00. 

** nis plan Is original and oompfehenrire. In IllUng It up the author has Intenroren 
fhets with rich and glowing lllnstntiona, and with trains of thonght that are sometbnes 
•bnoot realatlcas In their anieals to tho oonselence. The work is not more diitingutshcd 



Ihr Its arguments and its gfwins, than for tho spirit of deep and ftrront i^ety that per- 
Tudos Ik'— rAe Daiftpt if. 

** Tlito wash oomos ft»th in dxeunslanoes which ^vo and proniao eortraoidinaij intopoit 
'and Talno, Its general eiicnlatlon will do much good." — JTeie York Mvamg eli a t . 



** In this Tolamo wo havo a wotfc of groat enellonoo, rieh In thonght and Iflustnitfon of a 

~ 'konaan^haa 



snbieet to which the attention of thonaanda haa been called brthe word and prorldenca of 
Qolr-PkiiaiMpkia Obmrver. 

** The merits of tfie book entitle it to more tiiaa a priae of moncj. It co n s tlt ntos a 
powcifnl i^peal on tlio snb|)ect of Missiona." —iVeio Tort Baptial Advoeate, 

** Its strle to remarkablj chaste and elegant. Its sentimento richly and ferventlj eran- 
geUsod, Its argumentation oonelusiTO. Tteaehen espedallj should read Itt thej will r». 
new their strength orer Its noble pagaa." — Zum't HenUdt Boakm. 

• To loeommond flito wotk to tho Mends of mtosioM of an deaominoltone wmdd be bvl 
idnt pmiaei tho anflior d aa en rs s and wfll nndonbtedlj reeelTO tho credit of haTfng appllod 
a new loror to that neat moral machine ^riiich, by the biaorii^ of Ood, to destined to 
• orangellM tike woild.^ — CAriatiem Jberelarv, UmrVbrd, 

** We hope that the Tolumo win be attentfroly and maya tfti lly read by the whoto 
dinrch, which arc clothed with the ** Gieat Commission*' to evangelise the worid, and 
that they will be moved to an Imme^Uate discharge of its high and momentous obligations. 

Jf. B, Pwium, BotUm. 

THE KAREN APOSTLE; Or, Memoir of Eo Thab-Btu, the first 
Karen convert, with notices concerning his Nation. With mums and 
plates. By the Bev. Francis Mason, Missionary. American Edition. 
Edited bv Prof. H. J. Ripley, of Newton Theol. Institution. Fifth Thoa- 
sand. Price 25 cents. y 

*«•** Thto to a woik of thrilling Interest, contididng flie histoiy of a renuuUble man, and 
giving, also, much Inftmnation ropeeting the Karen Ulsslon, heretofore unhnown in thii 
•onntrj. It must be sought for, ud road with avidity by those Interested In thto most Ib- 
tarartng miarion. It gives an account, which must be attractive, from Ito novelty, of a 
people fliat have been but nttte known and visited hj misrionaries, tOl within a fow Toant 
The bapttom of Ko Thah'BTU, In 1898, was the beginning of the misstoa, and at the end of 
Cheae twelve jeais, twelve hundred and seventy Karens are officially repoctad as mombaia 
of tiM ehurdtes, In good standing. The misrion has been carried on pre-emlnenfly by tto 
Karens themselves, and there to no donbt^ from much touching evidence eontdned In Ois 
volnao, tiiat they are a people peeuliaity Aisoeplible to rdlfloas bapreariona. Tho i 
of Mr. Maaon must be in toi o sti i^ to ofmy on*. 
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Miimxs of ©UfittjftiU?^^ M\$$\^unt$, 

MEMOIR OF ANN H. JUD80N, late MisBionuy to Bnmali. By Ser. 
jAMtts D. Knowles. 12mo. Edition, price 85 cents. ISmo., price 68 cts. 

** We •!• p«rtfcu]ail7 gimlUled to p«redTe a mew edition of the Memolfe of Mn. Jndwrn. 
81m wae am honor to our oountry — one of the moet noble-ipirtted of her eez. It cannoC 
Uttntont be ■uzpiinng, thet to many edltlone, and to manj thouiand copies of her Ulb and 
■dTantnrei hare been told. The name — the long earoer of mfbiing — the Mlf-taerlflelnf 
•pMt of the retired eoantcy-giri, have iinread over the whole world t and the heroism of her 
apoatlesbip and almoet martyrdom, etanda out a UTing and heavenlj bea«>n-flz% amid the 
dark midniglit of ages, and hnman hlitoiy and ezploiti. She was the flnt woaum who 
ns^red to become a mlsrionarj to heathen oomitriei."— jtmerieon TravelUr. 

**Thls Is one of the moat interesting pieces of ftmale biomphjr which has ever come nn- 
der our notice. No qnotetlont which our limits allow, would do justice to the Huts, and we 
most, therefbre, refer our readers to the rolume itMl£ It ou^ to be immedJatrly added to 
every fkmily library.**— Xondon MwxOanv. * 

MEMOIR OF QEORQE DANA BOARDMAN, Late Missionary to 
Burmah, containing much intelligence relatire to the Bnrman Mission. 
By BcT. Alonzo ISno. A new Edition. With an Introductory Essay, 
by a distingnisbed Clergyman. Embellished with a Likeness; a 
beautifol Vignette, representing the baptismal scene inst before his 
death ; and a drawing of his tomb, taken by Rev. H. Maloom, D.D. 
Price 75 cents. 

** One of the brightest luminaries of Burmah is eztlngnished, — dear brother Boaidmaa 
Is gone to Ui eternal rest. He fell gloriously at the head of his troops — in the arms of vie- 
to^, — thirty-eight wild Kareni haying been brought into the camp of king Jesni since the 
beginning of the year, beaidei the thirfy-two tliat were brought in during the two preceding 
^an. iHsabled by wounds, he was obUged, throng the whole of the last expedltton, to be 
oanrtcd on a litter $ but hit presence was a host, and the Iloly Spirit accompanied his 
dying whispers with almighfy inflnence.** Rsv. Db. ivoBOn. 

** No one can read the Memoir of Boardmaa, without feeling that the religion of Christ is 
suited to purify the alfeetions, exalt the purposes, and giro energy to tlie ehancter. Mr. 
Boardman was a man of rare excellence, and his liiognqdier, by a Just exhililtlon of that 
excellence, has rendered an important service, not only to the cause of Christian missions, 
hut to the interesta of personal godliness.** Babob Stow. 



MEMOIR OF MRS. HENRIETTA SHUCK, The First American 
Female Missionary to China. By Rev. J. B. Jeteb. Fourth thousand. 
Price 60 cents. 

** We have sddom taken Into our hands a more beantlAil book than this, and we have 
no small pleasure in knowing the degree of perfection attained In this countrr In the arts 
of nrinttng and book-binding, as seen in its appearance. The style of the author is sedate 
ana penpTcuous, such as we might expect from his known piety and learning, his attach- 
ment to misii<ms, and the amiable lady whose memory he embalmi. The book wiU be ex- 
tensively read and eminently usefbl, and thus the ends souicht by the author will be hap- 
pily secured. We think we are not mistaken in this opinion t for those who taste ue 
eflect of early education unon the expansion of regenerated convtetions of dutv and happi- 
ness, who are charmed witn youthful, heroic seif-oonsecnutlon upon the altar of Ood, for the 
welfare of man, and who are interested in those itrunies of mmd which lead men to shut 
tfieir tjtt and ears to tiie importunate pleadings of flflal affectf on — those who are interested 
In Cliina, that large openinir field for the gloitous conquesti of divine truth, who are inter- 
ested in the sovemment and habits, social and burinen-like, of the People of this empire — 
all such will DC interested in this Memoir. To them and to the friends of missions generally, 
^e book is commended, as worthy of an attentive perusaL"— rAe Familjf FWter, Botton. 

MEMOIR OF REV. WILLIAM Q. CROCKER, Late Missionary in 
West AfHca, amone the Bassas, Including a History of the Mission. By 
B. B. Medbert. Price 62^ cents. 

** This interesting work wHl be found to contidn much valuable InformatioB in relaliOB to 
fhe present state and prospects of Africa, and the success of Ifflsslons fai tiiat Int«resttng 
eountry, whieh has Just taken a stand among flie nations of the eartti, and, it is to be hoMtJ^ 
may successfkally wield its new nowers for ue ultimate good of the whole continent The 
p re s ent work Is oommended to the attention of eve^ lover of the liberties of man. 

" Our acquaintance with the excellent brotiker, who is the subject of this Memoir, will be 
long and fondly cherished. This volume, prepared bv a ladp, of true taste and talent, and 
of a kindred spirit, while It Is but a Just tribute to his worth, will, we doubt not, furnish 
lassoMs of hnraole and practical piety, and will give sueh feets relative to the mission to 
whleh he devoted his life, as to render it worthy a dlstingnislied place among the reUi ' 
•nd mlasionaiy Uography whieh has so mveh aarlaliad the liunlly of Qod."— OL Wa 



«O0UI, KXSDiAU* ASD U2rCOLir*S FUBLtCATIOHS. 

THE APMTOUCAL AND PRIMITIVE CMUftOHl Pa|nlwl» 

ite {;oT«niment and simple in its wonhip. By Ltmak Coiaxav. With 
an introdnotorT essay, by Dr. Apeueanw N&uiDxit, c^ Bedia. Seecmd 
Edition. Price 91.26. 

Hm PnbUdMn bare be«n IkTOMd vith nun j hIgUjr eommtadstocy aattcM «f Ihif 
«wk« fram ladlTidMlf and p«btto jonniala. Th« inl tdilioKteuid » lapidMtei it lum 
hmm wf WMwS to MagJiMl, §aA wcdyd wMh madi flirori it ii uy^rwMlly pN«««»a«4 
to be iteadarl mfliori^ oa this ml^eeti sod i* tdopt^d m s Ttat ?«ok in Tbwilofkal 

** Th* npdtrdgaed mn pl—ed to h—r that yon ne mob to publlth ftootr edition of 0itt 
'PilmitiTO Church,' br LncAV Colbxah. Thcjr renrd thit vehinM m tti« remit of 
•Ktensive and oriMnnl Neeareh i m embodjinf verf important matoriale for reference* 
■Bneh eonnd titoi^u and eonekuire aignment. In their eetiinatton, it nsT both intereii 
and iaatmet the inteUigeat lajnaan, toMj be profitably uied ag a Tesct Book ibr Theolof^ 
cal Btndento, and shoald etpeciallT form a fwxt of the libtailes of clergjrmeik He intro- 
dnetion, bj Nbahobb, Ii of itaeif ndB^ent to leeommend Um irolame to tiM litecaij 
pabUc* LBOMAeo Woo»a, Bbi.a B. £i>wau>8» 

Balph £iuji80Vy Eowabd ▲. Pakx. 

Jhm &IIMMI MiOert JkD^ PrUtceton Theological Seminary. 

** Oentlemen, — lam truly cratifled to find that the Ber. Mr. Colbmajt's work on the 
* Apostolical and PiimifiTe Chureh.* It ao soon to reaeh a aeoond etUtion. It is, in my 
fMgment, emetttcd with learning, Mill, and idetity t «tad It wIM gl^ ma great pleaaare to 
leant tliat H li in tiie hand* of evoy mintiter, and vvrr eandi d ato ibr the minietry in onr 
' land,and indeed of vrery one who ia diepoaed, and wno wiahee te enHghtoned and aaii 
gnidance, on the gieat enbjeet of whieh it treaU." 

Toun, reepeetAilly, Sakobi. Mn.i.BK. 

THE CHUROH MEMBER'S MANUAU Of Ecclesiastical Principles, 
Doctrines, and Discipline ; presentin|r a Systematic View of the Structure, 
Polity, Doctrines, and Practices of Christian Churches, as taught in the 
Scriptures ; by WM. Croweix. With an bitroductory Essay, by Hehbv 
J. BiPLBY, D.D. Price 90 cents. 

The Keo. J. DowUmg, J>J>^ of New York^vritu .•—**! hare pemaed, with great latia- 
fcetifHi * The Chureh Member*! ManuaL' I hare long Mt in eommon witii many of my 
minliteiing brethren, the need of just luch a work to put into the haoda of the member*, 
and especially the pastor* and deacons of our churches. . . At a whole, I have great 
pleasure in commending the work to the attention of all Baptists. I think that Bro. Ciowell 
%a» perlbnraed lib task in an adiniimble manner, and deaerrea tlie thanks of tha wlMde Bi^ 
lEltt eommunity.** 

We oordiaUy ooncor to the abore reeommendatton. 8. H. Cone, SUsha Toekec, W. W. 
Evarti, David Bellamv, Henry Davis, A. N. Mason, and A. Haynos. 

Tlie pastor at one of tbi teigeat and most Inllnential ehuchea in New En|^d, writea 
as follows. 

** The work is admirably adapted to tha wanto of paslon and priTate member*. If I 
eonld liave mr wish, not only tlia ministefs, but the deaeona and senior meml>exB of oar 
torches would own and read fte boolu** 

Another writes — '^IliaTe lead this work widi great pleasure. Forakmg fimesneha 

Pilde has been needed, and much detriment to the churah would have l>een avoided, had 
made its appeanmee sooner." 

''Tliis very complete Manual of Chureh PoUty le all that eould be desiied in this dapui* 
ment Svety important point within a wide range. Is brona^t forward, and every poiaf 
touched is setfled." — Ckri$tian Review. 

** While we dissent from the positions hid down In this book, yet we honor the anflior Ibr 
carrying out hit principles. He undertook to write a Baptist book, and we dieerftiB|r 
bear testimony that he has done his woik and done it wdL We iMar taattmony to Hm 
depth of thought and eonelsenest and purity of style which do eretit to the aaflMMV* 

CnkrittJcm Wit$iea$ (Bpi$eqpei}, 

THE CHURCH MEMBER'S GUIDE, By Bev. J. A. Jambs. Edited 
by Bev. J. 0. Choules. New Edition ; with an Introductory Essay, by 
Ber. Hubbard Wimslow. Price 88 cents. 

A pastor writes — *•! sincerely widi that every prolbsaor of rdiglon in ttie hnd nanr 
possess tiiit excellent mannaL I aa aazioos ^at every member of my church slumd 
posse s s it, and shaU be happy to promote its circulation stul mon extentlvdiy.** 

«Tha spontaaeons crfnufon of our heart, on laying the book down, waa, — niay avacw 
ahnreh-member in our land soon peosess this book, and be blessed with all tha huafanaa 
wUeh eonftnnlty to Its evanflellc aenamento and <U|«alfona is i^rh m la^td to eonlte-.'' 

OJkritSJim iSeerelary. 



GOULD, KENDALL AJTD LI1I00LH*8 FUBUCATIOIIS. 



Qgtnn B^oK^. 



THE P8AtMi8TS A New CoUeetion <^ Hynms, fbr the hm of tlia 
Baptist Churches. By Babom Stow and S. F. bMiTH. 

AssUted by W. B. Williams, Geo. B. Ide, R. W. Griswold, S. P. Hill, 
J. B. Taylor, J. L. Dagg, W. T. Brantly, B. B. C Howell, Samuel W. 
Lynd and John M. Peck. 

Pulpit edition, 12 mo., sheep. Price 1.25. Pew edition, 18mo., 76 cts. 
Pocket edition, 82mo., 6Q^ cts. — All the different sizes supplied in 
«xtra styles of binding at corresponding prices. 

*«* Thi« work it mMj Im Mid, haa bocome thx book of the Baptict denomiiuiion, haTinc 
J>Mii introduced eztensivelj into tverj State in the Union, and the Britidi proYinoee. -Am 
AcoUeetion of hymni it standj onriraUed. 

The united testimony of paiton of the Baptiit ehnrehei in Boeton and vicinity. In New 
Tork, and in FhUadelphia, of the mort decided and flattezing eharacter, ium been giTea ia 
ftTOr of the t>ook. Alio, by the Fkofeiaon in Hamilton Llterarjr and Theological Inetitatioii, 
•ad the Newfam Theolofl^ Institution. The same, also, has been done bj a great number 
of clergymen, ehnrches. Associations, and Conventions, in every State of the Union. 

The following notice, firom the Miami Association, of Ohio, is but a specimen of a host 
of others , recdved by the publishers i 

•* Toar Committee recommend to the attention of the Churches, the new woik eaUed 
* The Psalmist,' as worthy of special patronage. 1. It is exceedingly deslmble that our 
whole denomiuatton should use in the praises or the sanctuary the same psalms, hymns, and 
•^ritoal Boicgs. To secure uniformity, we piefor * The Psalmist,' because it is strictly, and 
from the foundation, designed for the use of Baptist churches, — is not surpassed by any 
llnnn Book in the world. 3. It has been prepared with the greatest care. In no instance has 
a Hymn Book gone through so thorough a revision. S. It Is a book of very superior merits. 
The Committee therefore recommend to the churches the adoption of Uds work as well 
ealQuUited to elevate the taste and the devotion of the denomination.** 

THE PSALMiSTy WITH A SUPPLEMENT, by Bichabd Fulleb, 

of Baltimore, and J. B. Jeter, of Richmond. (Prices same as above.) 

*/' This work eontidns nearly thirteen hundred Aymns, original and selected, by ITS 

writers, besides pieces credited to flfty-flve collections of hymns or other works, the author* 

ship of which Is unknown. Forty-flve are anonymous, being traced neither to authors nor 

collections. 

Thk Scpplkmkxt, occupying tlie place of the Chants, which in many sections of the 
country are seldom used, was undertaken by Bev. Messrs. Fuller and Jeter, at the soUclla- 
tton of friends at the South. 

** The Psalmist contains a copious supplv of excellent hymns for the pulpit. We are 
acquainted with no collection of hymns combining, in an equal degree, poetic merit, evangeli<. 
cal sentiiaent, and a rich variety bt subjects, with a happy adaptation to pulpit sernces. 
Old songs, like old friends, are more valuable than new ones. A number of the hymns best 
known, most vidued, and most frequently sung in the SouOi, are not found in the Psalmist. 
Without them, no hymn book, whatever may be its excellences, ii likely to become gener- 
ally or permanently popular In that region." — Preface, 

COMPANION FOR THE PSALMIST. Containmg Original Mmio. 
Arranged for hymns in * The Psalmist,' of peculiar chuacter and metre. 
By N. D. CrOULD. Price 12K cents. 

*^ This woric is designed, and the music has been written, expressly to meet the wants 
of those who use * The Psalmist* It Is adapted to the numerous beautifhl hymns <tf pecuUar 
metre, which are embraced in ttiat collection, a tern of which are to be found in other hymn 
books, and to none of which have any tones been hitherto adapted* They are simple, aad 
suitable for either private, social, or public devotion. 

WINCH ELL'S WATTS. An arrangement of the Psalms and Hynms 
of Watts, with a Supplement. 82mo. Price 67 cents. 

WATTS AND RIPPON. The Psalms and Hymns of Dr. Rippon. with 
Dr. Rippon's Selections, in one volume, new edition, corrected and 
improved by Rev. C. G. Sommers, New York. 18mo. Price 76 cents. 



KWanAVb AMD U»OOUI*8 WV9U.CA\ 



OLAttlOAL tTUDICtS Emy on Ancient liMrmtavt and Art 
With the BiogmphT uid Oorrespondeno* of emineDft Phttriogirtt. Bt 
Bakjus Skaba, Pras. Newton ThMi Inat, B. B. Eowabds, Prof. 
AndoTer TheoL SeninMrf, tad C G. Fslvov, Prof. Barvaid UniTwaily. 
Price 91.16. 



Tbto <>!■■■ Is •• eoauBOB-plaM ptodacttwi B !• traty wHwhtng, iHmm vb 
~ lovMk, lokwk thnagh thoiBMior taMknAich laetMM«iip«a 



•ibK MMiT of wkifeh an exti«B«|j ■MwiwNJ Is UMocht nd )<«• im n^to. to fl»4i 
tUac whwB eMTtot ■• baek to tb« pan and iavlcotstuig iaflnaiee of the niMler Bkinoa or 
ThofRittenos whohaiw p i o dtoi fcli fwimo dtoirTi tbm oorttol thaiikaof 




TWt ofcjoot of tho aeeompUalMd goatleaMa vIm h»T« owfftd la ill prepantion luM 
B, to ftwtofd CAtoad fincMif cdHoated dmb, la (Ua eovntty, Qyt diwdj crowiBg Inter* 
la olaalcal stodiM. Tlio dMiga li a aoUo aad guawai oao, aad haa Seen ezaented 
vtthatMtoaadflaodaMWthaldalMMrfael^totiMviiMnaadthawvMldMia. Thabook 
ia aaa widah d a aa r roi a pUae la tha Ubwur of arny ad u oatod aiaa. To thoaa aotr enaayid 
la elaMJcal atodj U caaaot lUl to ba klgklT oaafal, whSia to tbe bmmc adTaacad acholar, it 
vOl opaa acw •oaraes of lataraal aad dtdWbt ia Iha oafttgoMca panote of hia aaittar 



QCtENIUtt HEBREW GRAMMAR. TnuMlated ftwn tiie Eleventh 

Germaa Edition. By T. J. CoMAar. Prof, of Hebrew and of Biblical 

Criticism and Interpfetetion in the TheoL Institataott at Hamilton, N. Y. 

With a Coarse of Exercises in Hebrew Grammar, and a Hebrew Cbree- 

tomathy, prepared by the Translator. Price ^00. 

«%*8paelali«racaec haa beea had la die a i i aa g a»aiit , fliaatialiona. tb» addttioa of tha 

Ooaiaa of Szerdsca, fha Chreftomathj, tc, to adapt It to tha waata of thoaa who vamj wlah 

la paiaaa Iha aladjr of Oetacw withoot tha aid of a taachar. 

Tnt, Btovart, la aa artMa im Aa BMhsal RapoiHofT.aaTat— ««Wlth audi cAirta. ~ aaeh 

aavamlttod, aavaailad, aaargetio aAiffta,~wiiat ora w« to axpaet ftaaa aach a maa aa 

~ ~ a h< tJaemadpnoKt, toat,«i» phflohrttoty feaid hb woik o» IwJah t 



eeoapaia Ua Hafetvar Oimmmar with the other gramman t^ttia Habcaw wMch Geitnaavhaa 

Ct p wd a aad t read aad ooB&para »nj tveaty, erevaa tea aiticlaa on aaj of the difficult aad 
portaat troffda ia tike Hebrew wlA tha aame la Bnztoli^ Coeeeiut, StocUtia, Eichhota'a 



flhaoid, Wlaer, erea (ftrkhont, I eaaaot once aame), aad thea my whether Geaeaiot, aa 
a Hahraw phUologer, haa taieBta, tael, aad jadgraent. KotUag bat rival fecUngB, or pv^a- 
dics, or aatipaihy to Ua flhaologieal aanlhna&ti, eaa piavaaft a oalty of aaawor." 

LIFE OF GODFREY WILLIAM VON LIEBNITZ. On the basis 
of the German WorlL of Dr. G. E. Guhrauer. By JoHir M. Mackis. 
Price 75 cents. 

*« The peealiar velatloB which liabaUs sastaiaed daiiag Ua lUb to Loeka aad Nawtoa 
Mar panur aoooont fbr the fkct that a biography of thU great man boa beaa ao long waating 
la we EagUah laaroage. . . . We commend this book, not only to ■cholari and men 
of aclenec, bat to all onr readen who love to contemplate the life and labon of a great aad 
good num. It meriia the ■peeial notioe of all who aie Intercated la fiia burfneia of edoeatloa, 
•ad daMrres a place br the ride of Brewater^ Lift of Newton, in all tha librariaa of oai 
s^ooia, acadamlea, aad nterarj Inalltadona.**— CAritfEon Watekmati. 

* There Is pethAM no case on reeordof arinatemanwhohassogonetheroaadaofhnmaa 
kaowladge aa did liebnita t he was ant a teelusa, like Spiaoca and Kaa^ bat went fkom 
oapHal to caplt^ and associated wtlh Mags aad premiere. All branohes of -thoaght waia 
lataaa att ng to Un, aad he sacma In paasalag all to have heen actoated aot br ambittoiH 
bal ly arineaia a desire to promote fee knowtadfa and weiflaa of naaakjnd. — Oarist. WMA 

UFE OF ROOER WILLIAMS, The Fonnder of the State ofBhode 
Uand. By Wx. Gimww^Tj, Professor of Bhetorio in Brown UniTersi^. 
With a likeness. Price 76 cents. 



«lfa. 0«aMO% flaa liliiliHwi anyaawrti hawa aaaHad Uai to pft his 

gnlahed aaldaet la the moat eaptlTatlag UAt 8o fcr aa tha woA toochaa co atoa ia is laa 
which reaeh aad Indnanoe the preaeat tlmes/tt la oar privilege as wefl aa datr to read Itaa u 
frivaSedtlaaataadaotaiapablicioanMlist. nsaiaehanieidaxseathnislntikananalljaaal 
stjle of the respecUble pohusharB.** — ChruHan AUkmet, 

«• TUs Ulb has manj Ttatnes - breritr, simpNdtyjjBdrneas. Thoagh wrttlaa br a Bhoda 
Idaad man. aad wana la its approrai of S(^r Williams, It la not oajoat to ma Poittaa 
•ppaoaats, hat oaly dmars sach dadacttoas aa wars anaroldabla ftorn Iha p wmia ea. II la 
iha IMbof a good maa, and wa laad with giaHftd ooaiplaoaaMr tha 
aKeaUaaflaab**-CM*taa IP^UL .— -.v 



OOVLD, KBUDAlX AJn> LOfOOUl't POBU0A1ie«S. 

THE FOUR Q08PELS, WITH NOTEB. CAiieflyEzplaiiatory; in- 
tended principally for Sabbath School Teachers and Bible Classes, and 
«s «a aid to Family Instraotion. By Hbmrt J. Bipixt, Newton TbeoL 
iBsiitation. Serenth E^tion. Price •1.26. 

*«* TUi work slunild b« fat tiie haiidf of wraiy ttadeat «f lh« Bibl*» MfedaBy «rK7 
Sabbath Sahool aa« Bible Claw teaehw. lib pnpaMdvltb tpMialNteaBea tothia ekif 
«f panoiu, and contain* a maai of jnttthe kSnd of iofbnaattcm wantod. 

**T1m nndenlgnad, bavlng examinad Profbaaor Bipl«T*f Notaa on the Oocpelt, ean 
neommand Ihcm wtlh eonttdenea to aB who naed meh helpi la the etudy of the laered 
Soiptoxci. ThoM piiMagfa which all ean vadexafeaad are left ' without note or comment,* 
and the ptineipal labor it devoted to the eaqdaikatioQ of raeh paiti as need to be explained 
and leeened ftom tfaa perrexriona of eniwiatf, both the icnoiant and the learned. The 
praetieal aoggertlona at the close of each chapter, are not the least Taiuable portion of the 
wcA. Most cordially, Ibr the sake of truth and righteousness, do we wish for these Notes 
a wide dxenlation. 

SABOir Btow, B. H. Kcalx, R TuKirsffLL, 

AMIBL SRABP, «. W. Pa^KIB, N. OOI.TBK. 

THE AOT8 OF THE APOSTLE89 WITH NOTES. Chiefly Ex- 
planatory. Designed for Teachers in Sabbath Schools and Bible Glasses, 
and as an Aid to Family Instmction. By Prof. Hbnrt J. Bipuit. 
Price 75 cents. 

■^The external appearance of this book, —the binding and flie printed page, ~' it la 
s pleasant thing for the eyes to behold.* On examining the eontents, we are Ikrorably 
fanpreased, ihrst, by the wonderftd penqrfcnity, siaaplici^, and eomprriiensiveneas of Hm 
anuor's s^Ie ; secondly, br the completeness and systematic ammgement of the woric, in 
all its parts, the * remark/* on each paiagraph being careMly sepmted tiom the expoBi> 
tion t thirdly, hf the ctHrreet ttieology, solid instruction, and consistent explanations of 
diAeult passages. The work eannot fidl to be rcoeivcd with fitTOii. These Notes vn oauch 
snore fUu than tlia Notes on the Gospels, by the same author. ▲ beaatifal map aecompaniea 
tham.** — OkHgUem, R^fieetor, BotUm, 

ORUDEN'8 CONDENSED CONCORDANCE. A Complete Con- 
cordance to the Holv Scriptures ; by Alexander Crupen, M.A. A 
New and Condensed Edition, with an Introduction; by Bev. David 
King, LL.D. Fifth Thousana. Price in Boards, $1.26 ; Sheep, $1.60. 
%*'*This edition is printed ftrom English pMes, and la n ftdl and fair copy of all 
that is raluable in Craden as a Concordance. The principal variatien l^om the lai^^ book 
consists in the excludon of the Bible Dicflonary, which has long been an incumbrance, 
and the aceutacy and value of which hasa been depreciated by worics of later date, contain- 
ing recent discoveries, luta, and opinions, unknown to Craden. The condensation of 
the quotations of Scripture, ananged under their most obvious heads, while it diminishes 
Ike bulk of the work, greatly fjtdlltates tha finding of any required passage. 



** Those who have been acquainted with the various works of this kind now fai 
laall know that Croden's Coneoidanoe Ur excels all others. Yet we have in this edition of 
Cmden, the best made better. That la, the present is better adapted to the purposes of a 
Concordance, by the erasure of superfluous rmrences, the omission of unnecessary ezpla- 
ilations, and the contraction ot quotations, ftc ; it is better as a manual, and is better 
adapted bv its price to the means of many who need and ought to possess such a work, 
flian the rormer lai^er and expensive ediUon.** — Boston Recorder. 

** The new, condensed, and cheap work prepared ftrom the, voluminous and costly one of 
Oraden, opportunely flBs a chasm In our mUical literature. The work has been examined 
critically by several ministers, and others, and pronounood complete and aocurate." 

Baptiat Record^ Philcu 

" This Is flie very work of wUeh we have Vmg Mt the need. We obtained a copy of 
ttuB English edition some montlis since, and wished some one would publish it t and we 
«re much pleased that its enterprising publishers can now fhmish the student of the Biblo 
with a work which he so mach needs at so cheap a rate.** — Advent Herald, Boaton. 

** We eannot see bjt it is, in all points, as valuable a book of reference, for ministers and 
WUa students, as the larger edition.** — CAristioa Rxfiectar, Botton. 

** The present edition, in being relieved of some things which contributed to render all 
IbnuCT ones unnecessarily oumbrous, witiumt adding to tho substantial value of tha worl^ 
baoomes aa exceedingly ehei^ book.** — ASuuiy ArgvM. 



OOULD, nan>ALL AMD U1IOOI4I*8 PUBUCATIOK8. 

THE PRK-ADAMITK EARTH I Oonftribatioos to Theological Sei- 
•noe. Price 86 cents. 

TUa ToluM b tiM int of » lolef, aadi bdng eomplelc in itaelfl By tpedal 
wltk !*• AmAor (wIm wffl putioipiite In th« pndfei of thia •dttton), tlM 

I vlll terapplUd with tiMMiljahMli oftlM fatal* vohuMa, and Ihim UaiaMd- 
wlfli tk« LondM EdMoo. 



** H ■— mi to na • wmj wieoMiftil apadi— n of tba ynthatteal moda otn—oainm. Itpati 
Ika mind on » saw track, and b wall flttad to awakan iti cnergiM and expand ita yievi. 
Wa h«Ta Barar aaaa tha natnial idancaa, Mftieobrir Oaology, mada to ara ao daeided 
Mkl aalmpaaf hahla a laatlmony to rayaaJad tmth. Ha appaaaa to allow it all thai it aaa 
jvaiQj olaim. all iodaad that ib adroaatai can fdrijr claim for it, whib the intasiitjr and 
tmth of tha Scitptoraa ara maintained invtolata. And tha wonderi of God'i woru, which 
hahaa hara sronpad tofathar, oonTwr a moat mafnlfloant and trnn orarpowailnf ide* of tha 
Qcaat GMator.** - CArStfon Mrror, ForOamd, 

THE GREAT COMMI8810N ; Or, the Christian Chnivh o<»]statated 
Mid charged to convey the Gospel to the W<»'ld. A Priae £s8ay. With 
an Introdoctoiy Essay, by W. K. Williams, D.D. Price $1.00 

**Of1haaaTeralpodvelloBaofl>r. Harrb,— all of thara of gra^Talne,— that now before 
«8 b deatinad, proMU/, to exert the meet powerfol Inilnenee in formiag the rellgiaus and 
mbakmarj character of tha coming generaaons. Bvt tha vaat ftmd of argament and ia- 
ftmetion comprlied in thaaa pagea will excite the admiiaHon and Inspire the gratitude 
of ttionaanda in onr own land as wdl as in Europe. Bverr clerBTman and pions nnd ra- 
flacting tajmaa ought to possess tha Toluma, and make it nmillar b/ repeated peroaaL** 

JtioUon ttecard«r, 

** Bb plan b orl^nal and comprahendTa. In filling it up, tha author has IntarwoTen fltcb 
with rial and glowing illnstmtionB, and with trains of thought that are sometimes almost 
rssbtlsss in thdr appaab to the consdanee. The work Is not more distlogubhcd for iti 
•igumaab and ib guiiua, than for tha spirit of daap and feryamt piety that pervades it** 

The JMthSpriug, 

THE GREAT TEACHER; Or, Characteristics of onr Lord's Ministry. 
With an Introductory Essay, by H. Humphbet, D.D. Tenth thousand. 
Price 86 cents. 

** The book itself must have cost much meditation, much communion on the bosom of 
Jasns, and mn^ iwajar. Ib style b, like the country which gave it Urth, beauttftal, ▼aried, 
tniahad, and eTarywhare dalightfuL But the strlc of Oib work b ite smallest exeelienee. 
It will be read : it ought to be read. It will find ib way to many parlors, and add to Vm 
of many a happy fireside. Hie reader will rise from each chapter, not able, per- 



haps, to carry wttti him many striking remarks or apparent paradoxes, out he will hare a 
■waet impression mada upon his souLuka that which soft and touching music makes when 
vnxy thing about it b appropriate. The writer pours forth a clear and beautiful light, like 



tttet of tha avenlng Usmt-house, when it sheds Ib rays uj>on the sleeping waters, and 
aorera fliem with a sumee of gold. We can hare no sympathy with a heart wUch yields 
not to impfaaslons delicate and h<dy, which the perusal of thb work will naturally make." 

Mampthire wuette* 

MISCELLANIES; Consisting principally of Sennons and Essays. With 
an Introductory Essay and Notes, by J. Belches, D.D. Price 75 cents. 



*■ Some of theae essays are among tha finest in tiia lanjniage t and the warmth and anaigy 
of laliglous foaling manifosted In sareral of them, will render tham pecullarty the traaa- 
vra of the doset and the Christian fifestda.**— Amcm* Ckuette. 

M AMMCN ; Or, Covetonsness, the Sin of the Christian Church. A Prue 
Essay. Price 45 cents. Twentieth thousand. 

%,* lids masteriy work has already engaged the attention of ehuehes and IndlTldaala, 
aad racdTes the highest commendations. 

ZEBULCN ; Or the Moral Claims of Seamen stated and enforced. Edited 
by Bev. W. M. Booebs and D. M. Lobd. Price 25 cents. 

%* A wen written and spirit-stirring appeal to Ghibtians In foTor of fids numerous, «m- 
Ihl, and long neglected class. 

THE ACTIVE CHRISTIAN | Cootaining the *' Witnessing Chuieh," 
** Christian Excellence,** and *' Means of Usefulness,*' three popular pro- 
ductions of this talented author. Price 81 cents. 



))alwbU 0cl^ool Bovk$. 



£I.£XSirT8 OF POLITICAL SCOVOXY. Bv Framcis 
Watulnd, P.D., President of Brown Uniyersity. FifteeiitlT ThuuMud. 
12ino. cloth. Price $1.26 

** BSg oUe«t liM bMn to write » book, wliick may out who ehooiei msy understand. H« 
has, therefore, labored to expreM the general principles In the plainest manner possible^ 
and to ilhiftrate tiiem bj eases with whieh •rezT' person is familiar. It has been to tlit 
author a sooree of regret, that the course of diacussum in the following pages, has, nn» 
ToidaUj, led him orer ground which has fieguentlT been tht arena or pofltical coiitio 
Tnsy. IB all eueh eases, he ha* eHdaaiWfM to state wlwt seemed to Kim to be trutl^ 
without fcar, flnror, or sdfcetion. He is conscious to himself of no bias towards auj partj 
Whaterer, and he thinks that he who will read the whole work, will be eouTinced tltat h« 
hat been lafliMttoed by BOB«.**~ JBMr«e<>V0m«Aa iVi^/hot. 

POLITIQAL ECOVOXT. ABBIDOED, by the Auth<H-, an« 
adapted to the use of Schools and Academies.* Seventh Thousan<i 
IBboo, half moroccOb Price 60 cMits. 

%* The success whieh has attended the abridgment of ** The Elements of Mocal 

fldcneo " has induced the author to prepare an abridgment of thii work. In this «we, 

M la the other, the work has been whoUj re»wiilt«n, and an attempt has been made to 

adapt it to the attainments of youth. 

** The original work of the author, on Political Economy, has already been noticed on 
our pages i and the present abridgment stands in no neea of a recommendation fh>m us. 
We may be pemtitted, however, to say. that both the rising and risen generations are 
deeply indebted to Dr. Wayland, for the skill and power he has pat forth to bring a htehly 
iaiportiuit subject distinctly before them, within such narrow limits. Though * abridged 
for the use of aeademiea,' it deserves to be introduced into every private family, and to be 
studied by eveiy man who has an interest in the wealth and prosperity oflus country. It 
Is a subject little understood, even practically, by thousands, and still leas understood 
thaocetically. It is to be hoped, this will form a class-book, and be faithfully btudied iu 
our academies ; and that it will And its way into every family library ; not th«re to be 
ehut up unread, but to affi>rd rich material for thought and discussion in the family 
cfarcle. It is fitted to enlarge the mind, to purify the judgment, to correct erroneous 
popular impressions, and assist every man in forming opinions of public measures, 
wmch will aoide the test of time and experience." — Botton Kecorder. 

** An abridgment of this clear, common sense work, designed for the use of academics 
is Just published. We rejoice to see such treatises spreading among the people ; and we 
urge au who would be intelligent freemen, to read them.** — New York Trantcript. 

**We can say, with safety, that the topics are well selected and arranged; that the 
author's name Is a guarantee for more than usual ezceUeuce. We wish it an extensive 
atsenlatf on.** — JSfew xcrk Otmerver, 

" It is well adapted to high schools, and embraces the soundest system of republican 
political economy of any treatise extant.** —Doily Advocate. 

THOUGHTS on the present Collegiate System in the United States. 
By Frakcis Watlajid, D.D. Price 60 cents. 

** These Thoughts come ftom a source entitled to a very respectful attention ; and as the 
•nthor goes over the whole ground of collegiate education, critieisingfteely all the arrange* 
ments in every department and in all their bearings, the book is very f uu of matter. We 
hope it will pn)Te the beginning of a thorough discussion.** 

PALET'S VATVBAL THEOLOGY. Illustrated by forty nlates, 
and Selections Arom the notes of Dr. Paxton, with additional ^otes, 
original and selected, for this edition ; with a Tocabnlary of Scientific 
Terms. Edited by JoiJH Ware, M.D. 12mo. «heep. Price $1.26. 

<* The work before us it one which deserves rather to be studied than merehr read, 
tadeed, without diligent attention and study, neither the excellences of It can be fully dls- 
aeivtred, nor Its advantages realised. It is, titenfore, gratifying to ^d it introduced, as a 
taact-book, into the collies and Utenuy Institutions of our eountry. The edition before u« 
li superior to any we hare seen, and, we bctiova, fupeitor to any that has yet been pub> 
HAed.** — Spirit of CAe FiiqrimM, 

"Feihapsno one of our author's works sires neater satisfbction to all classes of readers. 
Am young and the old, the Ignorant and the enluhtened. Indeed, we recollect no book In 
wUoli the arfuments for the existence and attribntee of the Supreme Beina, to be dmwa 
from his works arc exhibited In a manner more attmetire and more convincing.** 

CAristtoa Jteamiaer. 
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TKS SIXMXVT8 07 XOBAL 80IXH0X. By Fsa»bi 
Watuliid, D.D. President of Brown Uniyftnky, and Professor of 
Jfoni Philotoph jr. Thirty-sixth Thoasacd. t2mo. ci/^h. Price $14t5. 

*«i* TUf ««k htm ben czliiuiTtty Hid IkTorablj lariewad and adoptod m a i 
la iMMl of th* nnllnglati. thtirtfffl tm li, aad aMMlttnifMl laatttalloiu of th* eoantey. 

**I have •nnaiaed tt wittgwai MtMhellMi sad IntorMl Th* work waa grcafly naedad, 
" " Waylai " " 



to vail axaeatad. Dr. Wajrland daw ir aa tha giatcftil aekiiowladcDienti and lihond 
loaaga of tha pnMic I naad mt nothing ftuthor to axpreai m j Ugh aatimala of tiM 
k, Ihaa ttat wa ahall Immadiatalj adopt It aa a tazt-ix>ok In our oaiTand^.** 

Jtoaca XtHif lolf OlaacaHar qfll^m IML 



**T1m vQik haa baaa laad bj aia atlaatlTaly aad tharoo^ily, and I fhtak Tcrj Mgblf af 
It T^ Milhor klBuelftU ona of tha auMt afltlmable of men, and I do not know of aoj 
aOdeal tiaallia, Im wkleh owdntiaa to Ood and to owMtow-aiaaaia laid down wttk w^ 
piacibtua, dnpHoi^, elaamaaa, anargj, and trutlu'' 

** Tlia work of Dr. Wayland haa ariaan nrndoany ftom tha neeeni^ of eoTrectinc tha 
Maa prineiplaa and Mlaaloua reaaoninga or Palay. It ia a radical miatake. In thecd<»<>a- 
Hon of yoota, to panalt aaj hook to ba naad hj atndanta aa n texi4>ook, which contama 
•roncovf doctrlnaataapadaUT whan thaaa arc rondamantal, and tend to ritiate the whole 
lyatam of morala. wc hare bean gveatlr plaaaed with tha method which Prerident Wa>r- 
land haa adopted i he coca back to the nmpleat and moat Aindamantal prineiplea ; and« m 
the atatement of hia Tiewa, he nnltea penpicnitj with oonciaencM and precision. In all 
the aiildM>r*a leading ftudamental prineiplea wa enttrd,j conoar." — JSibUeal Mepoiiivrg. 

** Thia la a new work on morally for academic nse, and wa welcome it with mach aatl»- 
tellon. It la the reanlt of acTeni Teara' refection and ezpericnce in teaehinc, on tiw part 
of itt Juatljr diatingniahed author i and if it U not pcif^etlj what we coold wian, yet, in the 
aMMt Impoitant reipecta, it anppllea a want which liaa been exteniivelj Mt It ia, we 
tiiink, anbatantially aonnd in ita ftindaaiental prineiplea i and being comprehenalve and 
elementary in ita plan, and adapted to the purpoaeaof inatrnction, it wiU be gladly adwptad 
ly thoae who hare for a long time l>een diaaatiafled with the exiiting worki of Paley.** 

7Aa LUmrary oma ThttOogioal Meviem, 

MOBAL BCIXXCE, ABBIDGXD, by the Author, and adapted 
to the nse of Schools and Academies. Twenty-fifth Thousand. 18mo. 
half morocco. Price 60 cents. 

%* The attention of Teaehera and School Committeea, and all intareated in the mend 
tryning of youth li luTitad to thia Taluable work. It haa leceired the unqualified 
approbation of all who hare azamtned It t and it la benered to be admlrmbly adapted to 
ejMrt a wholcaome influence oa the mlnda of tile young, and lead to &e fbnnation of eor- 
xaet moral jwlnciplea. 

** Dr. Wayland haa publiahed an abridgment of hla work, ft>r the uae of achot^ Of 
tikla atep we can hardly ipeak too highlr. It ia more than time that the atudy of moral 
phlloaophy ahould be introdoced into all onr inititutiona of education. We are happy to 
aee the way ao auipicioualy opened for auch an introduction. It haa been not mereir 
abridged, but aUo re-written^ We cannot but regard the labor aa well ttestowed.** — JVbrtA 
jlmanooa JtetTieta. 

« We apeak tiiat we do know, when we expreaa onr high estimate of Dr. Waylaad*a 
iMlIfy in teaching Moral Philoeophr, whether orally or by the book. Baring listened to 
hla Uiatructions, in this intereating aepartment, we oan attaat how lofty are the prineiplea, 
how eicact and severe the aigumentation, how appropriate and strong the iUustraoona 
which ehametarize hU system and enforce it on the mind." — The Christian WUnem, 

** The work of which thia Tolume is an abridgment, is wall known as one of the beat and 
moat complete works on Moral Fhiloaophy extant The anchor la well known aa one «f 
the most profound scholars of the age. That the study of Moral Science, a science which 
leaches ^ood^ieat, should be a branch of education, not only in our eoUMea, bnt In oar 
achools and academiea, we belicTe will not be denied. Tlie abridgment of thia work 
seems to us admirably calculated for the purpose, and we hope it will be eztensiTely 
applied to the pnrpoaea for whieh it is intended." — The MerotmtOe Journal, 

** We hall the abridgment aa admirably adapted to aupply the deficiency which haa loaa 
been Mt in common scho<4 education, —the stody of moral obtigation. Let the chlU 
*•**'' be taught the relations it sustidnstoman and to its Maker, £e first acQtiainting it 
^«** taa daaea owed to sodety, the second with the dntiea owed to Ood, and who aa 
foreteil how numy a sad and disastrous overthrow of character will be prevented, and ho 
elaratadandpuxe wlUbetheaaaaeof lategxltyaadTiitaar** — iPaenJncr Ooeatts. 



QOUU>, KXNSAIX AMD USCOUl'S PUBUCATIOKB. 

T^ ■ , I I II _ _ ^ 

CMIt BdffM and Bemrttfiinf Qrnainaited Ootw*. Tfeica 31X Ooils Each. 

DAILY MANNA for Christian Pilgrims. Containing a text of Scrip- 
tore far each day in the year, with an analysis of its contents, and a 
Terse of poetry. By Bey. Baboh Stow. 

■• Apeiftetg«m ofaboolcMid foil ctnau from th« minetlurt jlcldi th« piu«ft tad 
Mg^iteft that are fband In th« woild.** — IT. T. Ohmrxtr, 

THE ATTRACTIONS OF HEAVEN. Edited by Bey. H. A. 

G&AYES. 

THE YOUNQ COMMUNICANT. An Aid to the Bight Understanding 
and Spiritual Improyement of the Lord's Supper. 

THE ACTIVE CHRISTIAN. From the Writings of Johk Habru^D.D. 

THE BIBLE AND THE CLOSETS Or, how we may read the 
Scriptures with the most n>lritual profit. B^ T. Watsoit. And Secret 
Prayer successfully managed. By S. Leb. Edited by Bey. J. 0. Choules. 

THE MARRIAGE RING* or how to make Home Happy. From the 
writings of J. A. James. 

** It iff « predoiu litU* work, caloulaied alike to lminoiT« th« motali and promote the 
hq>piaeM of the domeitic hearth." — Souihem Whig. 

LYRIC GEMS. A Collection of Original and Select Sacred Poetry. 
Edited by Bey. S. F. Smith. 

It la approprlatebr named * Gemf/— not the Icaat brilliaiit of whieh are the eontrllmtioaa 
he editw hlmeeUr" — Ckriatian Jt^/leetor, 



THE CASKET OF JEWELS^ for ToUiig Christians. By Jambs, 
Edwabdb, and Habkis. 

THE CYPRESS WREATH. A Book of Consolation for those who 
Mourn. Edited by Bey. B. W. Gbiswold. 

** Thiff la • fnoet beantlAii and Jvdieioua aeleetioii of proee and poetry, firom the meet pop- 
«lar aathflfe, intec^oaed with aeleet paeaagee from Seiipture.** 

THE MOURNER'S CHAPLET. An ofi^rm|r of Sympathy for Bereay- 
ed Friends. Selected from American Poets. Editea by John Kkese. 

THE FAMILY CIRCLE. Its Affections and Pleasures. Edited by H. 

A. 6&AVE8. 

THE FAMILY ALTAR. Or the Duty, Benefits, and Mode of Con- 
ducting Family Worship. 

Beis of the dbove, put up in neat boxes, and forming a beautiful " Jifiniature 

lAbrary" in 12 Voiumea. Price, $3.76. 

THE SILENT COMFORTER. A Companion for the Sick Boom, by 
Mrs. Louisa Paysoit HorKiMS. 

0^^ Other volumes are in preptxration and wSl soon be issued, 

DOUBLE MINIATURES. Price 50 Cents Eacit. 

THE WEDDING GIFT; Or the Duties and Pleasures of Domestic Life. 
Containing the Marriage Ring and the Family Circle, iii one Volume. 

THE YOUNQ CHRISTIAN'S GUIDE to the Doctrines and Duties of 
a Religious Life. Containing the Casket of Jewels and the Actiye 
Christian. In one yolume. 

THE MOURNER COMFORTED. Containing the Cypress Wreath, 
and the Moumer*t Chaplet, in One Volume. 



900IA, KXVDALL AV1> UHOOIJI*t WBLIOAnOn^ 



CHAMBERS'S CYCLOP>EDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE! 

A SciecUou of the Cboiceit Productions of English Authors, ttom the 
earliest to the present time; Connected by a Critical and Biograph- 
ical History. Edited by Bobsbt Chambsbs, assisted by Bobsbt 
Carruthebs, and other eminent Gentlemen. Complete in t^ro im- 
perial octavo Tolumes, of more than fourteen hundred pages of doubfo 
column letter press ; and upwards of 800 elegant illustnitions. Prjoe, 
in cloth, $6,00. 

%* The IhiMUim or tht AKEUC AH nmioB «r thb v«l«Ak vQik derfn to atitf^ llMl^ 
bwidM tiic namerotu pictoiid UloalnilMM in ths Bttf UA SdMoa, «^ teT* 9«iifij «»• 
ilehcd {he wock bj th« addition of flno ttoel sad nMEXotfnt oagnTingi of the heads of Sbak^ 
pcere, Addieon, Bjion i a ftill length poftnit of I^. Johnson, and a beentiftil seenle repi»> 
•entation of OUrer CtoMimjth and Dtk Mmaon. Tbaae knpoitant and atefaat addltkons 
togetficr with aniMrior pi^er and binding, bimS g|v« lUf a decided paefennoe enrnr all 
ether editions. 

** We liail with peenllar i^eesnie the appearaaee of this work, and more cspeeiallj Hi 
repabllcatlon in tiiis eonaby at • price whioh ptaoes it witUn die reac h of • gieai nunber 
or reader*. We hare t>een uiandMed by a stream of eheap reprints, tending to conrnpt tiie 
morals and ridate the taste of oar ctMnmnnitj. and we are pleaacd that the pablishers Iwve 
atfil snflcient ftith in the pailtf cf Intli, to induce th^n to incur tike large onflay wliick 
the pruduction of the work oefore us must have oocasioaied, and tat which they can eigpeel 
to be remunerated only by s vcy extensive sale.** 

** The selections a;iven by Mr. Chambers ftom the woiks of the early En|^h wxMen an 
copious, and judietouily nuule. • * • • * We ihall coaclade as we commenced, with ex- 
preuing a hope that the publicatton which has called forth our remarks will exert an inflo- 
•ace in directing the attention of the pobllo to the literature of our IbrelktiicrB.'* 

I^mh Jme ri eo M Beviem, 

CHAMBERS'S MISCELLANY of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge, 
with elej];snt illustratiye engravings. Edited by William Cbambbbs. 
Price 26 cents per number, to be completed in ten Elegant volumes. 

%* The design of the Miscbllast Ii to supply the increeaing demand for usefU, in- 
structive, and entertaining readinit, and to luring all tlM aids of literatue to bear on the emit- 
lientiom of the /eclingt and im(ier$tattdmff qf IA« jMople — to impreai comet views on Impor- 
tant moral and social questions — suppress every species of strife and savagery — cheer thn 
lagging and desponding by the relation of tales drawn from the imagination of popular 
writers — rouse the fiincy by descriptions of interesting foreign scenes — ^ve a seat to 
eveiy-day ocenpations by ballad and lyrical poetry — in short, to ftimish an nnobtnuivn 
frieiul and guide, a lively fireside companion, as far as that object can be attained ttnon^ 
the Instrumcntali^ of books. 

CHAMBERS'S LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. A series (^ small 
books, elegantly illuminated. Edited by William Chambers. Each 
volume foi-ms c complete work, embellished with a fine steel engraving^ 
and is sold separately. Price 87 i cents. 

ORLANDINO: A Story of Self-Denial. By Maria Edoewokth. 

THE LITTLE ROBINSON: And other Tales. 

U. 'CLE SAirs MONEY BOX. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

TRUTH AND TRUST. Jervis Ryland— Victor and Lisetto. 

%i ACOFO S Tales by Miss Edgeworth and others. 

POEMS. By various Authors, for the young. 

The aim of this series is to make the yonng reader l>etter and happier | to this sai* tta 
•rlection of subjects will be designed to influence the heart and Ibelinfs. 

U^ Other wbiMes ttre in preparaiiom. 



GOULD, KK2(DALL. AKD LIJICOLM'S PUBLICATIOKS. 

HOW TO BE A LADY ; A Book for Girls, containmg useful hints oa 
the formation of character. Fifth Thousand. Price 50 cents. 

** Having danghtBTfl of hla own, and having been manr yean cmpiojred in writing Ibr 
the young, he hopes to be able to offer some good advice, iu the following pages, in an en- 
tertaining way, for elrls or misses, between the ages of eight and lifteeu. His object Is, to 
assist them in fbrmlng their characters upon the best model ; that they may become well- 
bied, intelligent, refined, and good ; and tnen they will be real 2udies, in the highest sense." 

Pr^ace. 

** We notice these two books together, not merely because they are by the same author, 
mnd contemplate the same general end, but because they are, to some extent, IdenticaL 
They are both full of wholesome and judicious counsels, which are well fitted to preserve 
the young firom the numberless evils to which they are exposed, and to mould them to 
▼irtne and usefulness. The style is simple and perspicuous ; and there is a directness and 
earnestness pervading the whole, which, one would suppose, must secure fbr it a ready 
I to the youthfiii mind and hMrL"-~AUnmy Argua, 



HOW TO BE A MAN; A Book for B078, containiog usef\il hints on 
the formation of Character. Fifth Thousand. Price 50 cents. 

** Vfy design In writing has been to contribute something towards Ibnning the chsoracter 
of those who are to be our future electors, legislators, governors, judges, ministers, lawyers, 
and physicians, — after the best model ; and, from the Icind reception of my former attempts 
to benefit American youth, I trust thev will give a candid hearing to the hints contained in 
the following pages. It is intended for bovs — or, if you please, for voung gentlemen, in 
aariy youth, from eight or ten to fifteen or sixteen years of age." — Fr^ace. 

** Two delightAil volumes by the Rev. Harvey Newcomb. These are written by an int^ 
ligent Christian /a<Aer. They contain wise and important counsels and cautions, adapted 
to the young, and made entertaining by the interesting style and illustrations by the au- 
thor. They are fine mirrors, in which are reflected the prominent lineaments of the Chri*- 
Han yowng gentifman and young lady. The ezecutton of the works is of the first otder, and 
the books will aflbrd elegant and most profitable preaents for the young." — American FulpU, 

ANECDOTES FOR BOYS ; Entertaining Anecdotes and Narratives, 
illnstratiTe of principles and character. Price 42 cents. 

** Nothing has a greater Interest for a youthful mind than a well-told stoir. and no 
medium of conveying mond Instructions so attractive or so succesafUL The inllttence of 
all such stories is far more powerful when the child is assured that they are true. The 
book before us is conducted upon these ideas. It Is made up of a series of anecdotes, every 
one of whieh inculcates some excellent moral lesson. We cannot too highly approve of tha 
book, or too strongly recommend it to parents.**— Western Continent^ Baltimore, 

ANECDOTES FOR QIRLS; Entertaining Anecdotes and Karratives, 
illustrative of principles and character. Price 42 cents. 

** There is a charm about these two beautifol volumes not to be mistaken. They are 
deeply interesting and instructive, without being iictitions. The anecdotes are many, 
short, and spirited, with a moral drawn from each, somewhat after the manner of Todd ; and 
no youth can read them without finding something therein adapted to every age, condition, 
and duty of life. We commend it to families and schools.** — Albany Spectator. 

** No fictitious narratives have been introduced. The anecdotes are drawn from a great 
variety of sources, and have many important applications to the temptations and dangers 
to which the young are specially exposed. Like all the publications which have proceeded 
from Mr. Newcomb's prolific pen, these volumes are highlv, and in the best sense, utilita- 
rian. He desires to instruct rather than to dazzle t to infuse correct principles into the 
minds and the hearts of the young, than cater to adepraved appetite for romantic excltemenL 
We cordially commend these volumes to all parents and children." — Christian Alliance. 

CHRISTIANITY DEMONSTRATED in four distinct and indepen- 
dent series of proofs ; with an explanation of the Types and Prophecies 
concerning the Messiah. Price 75 cents. 

Theobjectof the writer has been to classify and condense the evidence, that the whole 
force of each particular kind might be seen at one view. He has also idmed to render the 
work practical^ so as to hare it a book to be read as well as studied. The Types and Prophe- 
eles fUmish an important species of evidence, and are rich in instruction upon the way 
offlalTatioii. 



SKCBWTLT FVBlISaiD. 

1098111 FIENCH LITKtATVIE; 

Bt L. Batmond Db VBBicoim; Sditss bt W. S. Chasb. 

ISiBO. Price $1^5. 

" Tlilt to oii« of Um BMMt raadaMe. IntMMtiny, aad prafitable books of Um kind 
which w« evor perused, sjid cannot nil to plMse, while it impuls the most valiia- 
Me information to the intelligent reader. Too litUe has been generally known of 
the literary cbaiacten of France, and but few persons are aware of their direct and 
powerfhl agencjr in thn mighty events which ii^v convolsed thiA nsition at differ- 
ent periods, daring the last sixty years. This work, we hefioTe, is the only me- 
dium in our language, through which the reader can obtain so ainple., accumte, 
and critical a knuwleoge of the literature of France and of its influence on her 
civil interests by its intimate relation to her politics. The notes by the editor, 
form a rich addiUon to the work.'*— PertMMiitIk JmmaL 

**■ There is no other work, which giTes anything like as com|riete a view of the 
authors most worUiy to be known, who have floarished in the last fifty vears. The 
author 1ms enjoyed admirable advantages for making the English and Americans 
acquainted with the better class of writers among his countrymen. It win he 
found rich and valuable in the severe departments embraced, vis. Philoaopi^', 
PoUtical Tendencies, Criticism; History, Romance, The Drama, and Ptetiy. The 
notes of the American editor,— « fine scholar, resident in France for the last few 
years,— give Just that kind of additional information which we now most desiM. 
The brilliant hues of the changing panorama are thus made to pass before our 
mind with such aids for separating them, and distingnishing their beauty, as can- 
not lUl deeply to Interest ns."- A>» As^fsrd Menmif, 

Til rRBRGI IfiTOLUTISRS, 

In. 1789, laao, AKD 1848, in thbeb Volumes. Bt T. W. Bx]»bajd. 

Price 75 cents per Tolnme. 

This work, which has been in prepsralioB chtringf the last two Tears, 
it was originally intended, shonla be confined to a history of the deeply 
interesthig period ftom 1789 tilt the (all of Napoleon, in 1815 -, bnt re- 
cent events have rendered it desirable to extend the narrative tiU the pre- 
ami tiine. The work will therefore comprehend an account of the nrst 
Revolntion in France, the Consulate, the Empire, the Restoration, the 
Revolution of 1830, the Reign of Louis Philippe, and the Revolutionary 
Movements in 1848— the whole drawn from original sources, and adapt- 
ed to popular reading. 

" The author appears to have prepared himself for his task by a carefol exami< 
nation of the best authorities — the writings of the actors in these various scenes ; 
and he has given the results of his examination in a style attractive for simplicity, 
directness and purity. It is the most comprehensive and valuable work on the 
subject that the general reader can And,"— American TVsecOer. 

WITLIRD'S UNITERSITT SEtlONS, 

Recently delivered in the Chapel of Brown University on many of the 
Moral and Religious topics of the day. 12mo. Cloth. Price $1.00. 

CovTBHTS : — Theoretical Atheism. — Practical Atheism. — The Moral 
Character of Man, Love to God, three Sermons. — The Pall of Man. — 
Justification by Works impossible. — ^Preparation for the advent of tbe 
Messiah, two Sermons. — The work of the Messiah, two Sermons. — Jus- 
tification by Faith.— A day in the life of Jesus of Nazareth.— The fiiU of 
Peter.— The Church of Christ.— The Unity of the Church.— The duty of 
obedience to the Civil Magistrates, three Sermons. — The recent Revo- 
Intions in Europe, two Sermons. 



BBCBKTI.T PVBI.ISRBD. 

TIE riUKGH III ElKREST; 

Bt Johv Angbi.i« Jucss. 

18mo. Cloth. Price 50 cento. 

*< A very seasonable pablieatioa. The chnrch aniversal needs a re-awakening 
te tts bif h vocation, and this is a book to effect, so ftur as human Intellect can, the 
«Dch desired resuscitation."— JV*. F. C»m, Mv, 

** We are glad to see that this subject has arrested the pen of Mr. James. We 
welcome and commend it. Let it' lie scattered like autumn leaves. We believe 
its perusal will do much to impress a conviction of the high mission ««f the Chris- 
tian, and much to arouse the Christian to fulfil it. The reader will feel that he is 
called into the Church of Christ, not to enjoy only, but to labor, and that his Mas- 
ter's business is not a business to be approached with an indifferent heart or a fee- 
ble hand.'*— ^. T. Recorder, 

" We rejoice that this work has been reimblisbed in this country, and we can- 
not too strongly commend it to the serious perusal of the churches of every name." 
— CftruCian JiUiaMee, 

** Tts arguments and appeals are well adapted to rouse to action, and the times 
call for such a book, which we tmat will be noivenally read."-— JV- F. Oiservsr, 

** Mr. James* vrritings all have one object, to do ex«c«tioB. He writes under 
the impulse — Do something, do it. He studies not to be a profound or learned, 
but a practical writer. He aims to raise the standard of piety, holiness in the heart 
and holiness of life. The influence which this wmk will exeit on the church 
must be highly salutary."— Ao«toR Recorder. 

THE PEK80R JHD WOKI OF CHKIST, 

Br EftmsT Sartokiits, D. D. Trakslatbd bt O. 8. Stbarns, A. M. 

ISmo. Cloth. 42 cto. 

JVwm the M^ Tort Okeerwor* 

** A work of Buicb ability, and presenting the argamtivt in a style thai will be 
new to most American readers, it will deservedly attract attention." 

l\vm tA« CknsHtok fader, 

** Whether We consider the importance of the subjects discussed, or the per- 
■pieoous exhibition of truth in the voiume before us, the chaste and elegant style 
used, at the devout spirit of the author, we cannot but desire that the work may 
meet with an extensive circulation." 

From the Mxchigan CkriaHan Herald, 

*( It Will be found both ftom the important subjects discussed, as well as the 
earnestness, beauty and vivacity of its style, to possess the qualities which should 
recommend it to the &vor of the Christian public." 



Dr. Harris' new "Work in Press. 

SCIENTIFIC THE0L06T, VOL. II. 

The Pre- Adamite Earth, the first Tolnme of the series, was received 
with much favor, — the second volome (which is to be ready this month,) 
will fully sustain the expectations of the admirers of Dr. Harris' works, 
and enjoy even greater popniarity, as the subject of the volume is one of 
more general interest, and should ei^^age the attention of all Christians. 

0:^By special arrangement with The Attihor^ (who will participate in 
the profits of the edition,) the American publishers will be supplied with 
the early sheets of the future volumes of this work, and issue it simulta- 
neously with the London Edition. 



|IBOBirTX.T PUBLISBBD. 

THE SOCIAL PSALMIST; 

A new SelecUon of Hymns for Conference Meetings and Family Wor- 
ship, bj Baron Stow and S. F. Smith. 

[I^Thtfl selection has been in preparation neariy fi^e years. It has 
been the aim of the editors to snppi j a work of not only eWated poetic 
and musical merit, bot of troe deyotional spirit, embrsiicing, with many 
new hymns, all those which have been long fiuntliar in the Conference 
meeting, and hallowed by early association of home and sodal prayer. 

The woik contains three hundred and fifty hymns, on good, dear 
type, and is sold cheap. 

Exiractfram the Prejaoe, 

After the publication of the Psalmist, the editors found in their pos- 
session a considerable number of hymns, consecrated in the affections of 
Christians, but which the limits prescribed to them necessarily excluded. 
There were aUo hymns, breathing a pious spirit, and dear to man^ of 
the people of God,— though of a less elevated character, yet not particu- 
larly objectionable, — ^whidi it was not deemed expedient to admit in 
that work. These compositions were immediately collected together, and 
combined with other familiar and excellent hymns, marked by a pure 
taste and correct sentiment and expression. Daring the last five years, 
the selection has been often revised, and additions made to it of such 
pieces aa have seemed adapted to its design. 

To give to the prayer-meeting and the family circle Chrittian poetry 
of a suitable character, and thus, at the same time, to purify the taste 
and to foster the spirit of devotion, is certainly a worthy object The 
standard hymns of the Christian church are the most fit to be enshrined 
in the memory of the devout, as helps of their worship and their piety. 
Their familiarity, instead of being an objection to them, is their highest 

E raise. That they have expressed the divine aspirations of those who 
ave passed on to the worship of the heavenly temple, gives them a 
eharm which compositions wholly new coald not claim. In the minds 
of different Christians, we believe that almost every hymn in this book 
will summon up some sweet and holy recollections. 

DAILY DUTIES, containing the "Bible and the Closet** and the 
" Family Altar,** in one volume. Cloth, gilt edges. 50 cents. 

THE CHRISTIAN'S PRIVATE COMPANION, containing the 
** Daily Manna** and the "Toung Commanicant,** in one volume. 
Cloth, gilt edges. 50 cents. 

CONSOLATION FOR THE AFFLICTED, containing the " Silent 
Comforter** and the "Attractions of Heaven.** Cloth, gilt edges. 50 
cents. 

GOLDEN GEMS; for the Christian. Selected from the writings of 
the RcT. John Flave), with a Memoir of the Author, by Rev. Joseph 
Banvard. Cloth, gilt edges. 31 cents. 

THE CHURCH MEMBERS' HAND BOOK, a plain Guide to ihe 
Doctrines and Practice of Baptist Churches. By Rev. Wm. Crowell, 
Author of the ** Charch Members* Manual." In press. 
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